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COWLEY. 



THE Lifeof 0)wley, notwithfVanding the penury 
of Englifti biography, has been written by Dr. 
SpriEity an author whofe pregnancy of imagination 
and elegance of language have defervedly fet him 
high ia the ranks of literature; but his zeal of 
friendfhip, or ambition of eloquence, has produced 
a funeral oration rather than a hiftpry : he has given 
the charatfler, not the life, of Cowley ; for he writes 
with fo little detail, that fcarcely any thing is diftinft- 
ly known, but all is fhewn confufed and enlarged 
through the mift of panegyrick. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY was born in the year 
one thoufiuid fix hundred and eighteen. His fiithcr 
was a grocer, whofe condition Dr. Sprat conceals 
Under the general appellation of a citizen ; and, 
whatwould probably not have been lefs carefully fup-» 
preffcd, the omiflion of his name in the regifter of 
St. Dunftan*s parifh gives reafon to fufpcft that his 
father Was a le<$tary. Whoever he was, lie died 
before the biith of his fort, and confequently left 
him to the care of his mother ; whom Wood repre* 
Vol. IX. B fcn^ 
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a COWLEY. 

fents as ftruggling carncftly to procure him a literary 
education, and who, as flie lived to the age of eighty, 
had her folicitude rewarded by feeing her fon emi- 
nent, and, I hope, by feeing him fortunate, and 
partaking his profperity. We know at Icaft, from 
Sprat's account, that he al^frays acknowledged her 
care, and juftly paid the dues of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay 
Spencers' Fairy Queen ; in which he very early took 
delight to read, till, by feeling the charms of verfe, 
he became, as he relates, irrecoverably a poet. 

, Such arc the accidents which, fometimes remem- 
bered, and perhaps fomctimes forgotten, produce 
that particular dcfignation of mind, and propenfity 
for feme certain fcience or employment, which is 
commonly called Gemus. The true Genius is a mind 

Vof large general powers, accidentally determined to 
fome particular direAion. Sir Jolhua Reynolds, the 
great Painter of the prefent age, had the firft fond- 
nefs Jbr his art excited by the perufal of Richardfon'^s 
treatife. 

-By his mother's folicitation he was admitted into 
Weftminfter-fchool, where he was foon diftinguiflied. 
He was wont, fays Sprat, to relate, '* That he had 
*' this dcfedt in his memory at that time, that his 
*^ teachers never could bring it to retain the ordinary 
** rules of grammar." 

• This is an inftance of tlie natural defire of man 
to propagate a wonder. It is furely very difficult 
to tell any thing as it was heard, when Sprat could 
not refrain from amplifying a commodious incident, 
thoCigh the book to which he prefixed his narrative 
^ contaiiied its confutation. A memory admitting 

fomc 
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fome things, and rejefting others, ^n intelleAual 
digeftion that concoAed the pulp of learning, but 
refufe* the hulks, had the appearance of an inftinft- 
ive elegance, of a particular "'provifion made by 
Nature for literary politenefs* But in the author's 
own honeft relation, the marvel vanilhes: he was, 
he fays, fuch " an enemy to all conftraint,'that his 
" mafter never could prevail on him to learn the 
*^ rules without book.** He does not tell that he 
could not learn the rules, but that, b^ing able to 
perform his exercifes without them, and being an 
** enemy to conftraint,** he fpared himfelf the la- 
bour. 

Among the Englifh poets, Cowley, Milton, and 
Pope, might be faid "to lifp in numbers;" and 
have given fuch early proofs, not only of powers 
of language, but of ccmprehenfion of things, as to 
more tardy minds feem fcarcely credible. But of 
the learned puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, 
fince a volume of his poems was not only written, 
but printed in his thirteenth year*; containing, 
with other poetical compoiitions, ^^ The tragical 
f^ Hiftory of Pyramus and Thifbe," written when he 
was ten years old ; and *^ Conftantia and Philetus,'* 
written two years after. 

While he was yet at fchool he produced a comedy 
called " Love's Riddle," though it was not pub- 
lifhed till he had been fome time at Cambridge. 
This comedy is of the paftoral kind, which requires 
no acquaintance with the living world, and therefore 

* Tbis voliime was act publi(hcd before i6sSr when Cowle/ 
was fifteen years old. Dr. Jobufon, as well as former Biogra- 
phers, fecms to have been milled by the portrait of Cowley being 
by imftafce nurked with the age of thirteen years. R, 
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4 COWLEY. 

the time at which it was compofcd adds little to the 
wonders of Cowley's minority. 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge ♦> where 
he continued his ftudies with great intenfcnefs; for 
he is faid to have written, while he was yet a young 
ftudent, the greater pdrt of his '^ Davideis ;" a work 
of which the materials could not have been coUeifted 
without the ftudy of many years, but by a mind of 
the greateft vigour and aftivity. 

Two years after his fettlement at Cambridge he 
publifhed " Love's Riddle," with a poetical dedi- 
cation to Sir Kenelm Digby ; of whofe acquaintance 
all his contemporaries feem to have been ambitious ; 
and ** Naufragium Joculare," a comedy written 
in Latin, but without due attention to the ancient 
models; for it is not loofe verfe, but mere profe. 
It was printed, with a dedication in verfe, to Dr, 
Comber, mafter of the college ; but, having nei- 
ther the facility of a popular nor die accuracy of a 
learned work, it feems to be npw univerfally ncg- 
lefted. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the Prince 
pafled through Cambridge in his way to York, he 
was entertained with a reprefentation of the ** Guar- 
*' dian," a comedy, which Cowley fays was neither 
written nor aAed, but rough-drawn by him, and 
repeated by the fcholars. That this comedy was 
printed during his abfence from his country, he 
appears to have conlidered as injurious to his repu*- 
tation; though, during the fuppreflion of tlie 

♦ He was a candidate this year at Weftminfter-fchocA for dec* 
ticHi to Trinity-college, but proved unfucce^ful. N. 

theatres. 
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C O W L E Y^ 5 

tfrcatreJ, it was fometimcs privately a<fted with fuffi- 
cicnt approbation • 

In 1643, being now maftcr of arts, he was, by 
tfie prevalence of the parliament, ejefted from 
Cambridge, and fheltcred himfelf at St. John's Col- 
lege in Oxford; where, as is faid by Wood, he 
publifhed a fattre, called ** The Puritan and Papift,** 
which was only inferted in the laft colletflion of his 
works*; and to diftinguifhed himfelf by the warmth 
of his loyalty and the elegance of his converfation, 
that he gained the kindnefs and confidence of thofe 
who attended the King, and amongft others of Lord 
Falkland, whofe notice caft a luftre on all to whom 
it was extended. 

About the time when Oxford was furrendered to 
the parliament, he followed the Queen to Paris, 
where he became fecretary to the Lord Jermyn, af- 
terwards Earl of St. Albans, and was employed la 
fuch correfpondence as the ro}'al caufe required, 
and particularly in cyphering and decyphering the 
letters that pafled between the King and Queen; an 
employment of ^he higheft confidence and honour. 
So wide was his province of intelligence, that, for 
fcveral years, it filled all his days and two or three 
nights in the week. 

In the year 1647, ^'^ *^ Miftrefs** was publifhed; 
for he imagined, as he declared in his preface to a 
fubfequent edition, that '* poets are fcarcely thought 

* In the firft edition of tbls Life, Dr Johnfon wrote, " which 
was never iiifa'ted in any collection of his worlw;** bat he al- 
tered the expreflion when the lives were collected into volumes. 
The fatire was added to Cowley's works by the particular di* 
re^oa of Dr. Johnfon. N. 

B ^ ** free- 
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** fi;ecmf n 6f their company without paying fom« 
•* duties, or obliging themfelvcs to be true to Love/' 
This obligation to aniorous ditties owes, I believe, 
its original to the fame of Petrarch, who, in an age 
rude and uncultivated, by his tuneful homage to his 
Laura, refined the manners of the lettered world, and 
filled Europe with love and poetry. But the bafis of 
all excellence is truth : he that profefles love ought 
to feel its power. Petrarch was a real Ipvet, and 
Laur^ doubtlcfs defervcd his tendefncfs. Of Cow- 
ley, we are told by Barnes*, who had means enough 
pf information, that, whatever he may talk of hii 
pwn inflammability, and the variety of characters by 
which his heart was divided, he in reality was ia 
love but once, and then neyer had refolution to tell 
his paflSon. 

This confideration cannot but abate^ in fome mea- 
fure, the reader's efteem for the work and the author. 
To love excellence, is natural ; it is natural likewifc 
for the lover to folicit reciprocal regard by an ela- 
borate difplay of his own qualifications. The defirc 
of pleafing has in different men produced actions of 
heroifm, and efFufions of wit; but it feems as rea- 
fonable to appear tlie champion as the poet of an 
** airy nothing," and ^o quarrel as to write for what 
Cowley might hayp learned from his matter Pindar 
to call the ** jJream of a fhadow." 
"^ It is furely not difficplt, in^the folitude of a coU 
lege, or in the buftle of the world, to find ufeful 
ftudies and ferious employment. No man needs to 
be fp burthened with life as to fquande(jit in volun- 
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COWLEY. 7 

rary dreams of fiftitious occurrences. The man that 
fits down to fuppofc himfelf charged with treafon or 
peculation, and heats his mind to an elaborate pur- 
gation of his charadler from crimes which he was 
never within the poffibility of committing, differs 
only by the infrequency of his folly from him who 
praifcs beauty which he never faw ; complains of 
jealoufy which he never felt ; fuppofes himfelf fome* 
times invited, and fometimes forfaken ; fatigues his 
fancy, and ranfacks his memory, for images which 
may exhibit the gaiety of hope, or the globminefs of 
defpair ; and drefles his imaginary Chloris or Phyllis 
fometimes in flowers fading as her beauty, and fome- 
times in gems lading as her virtues. 

At Paris, as fecretary to lord Jermyn, he was 
engaged in tranfadling things of real importance 
with real men and real women, and at that time did 
not much employ his thoughts upon phantoms of 
gallantry. Some of his letters to Mr. Bennet, after- 
wards Earl of Arlington, from April to December, in 
1650, are preferved in " Mifccllanea Aulica," a 
colleftion of papers published by Brown. Thefe 
letters, being written like thofi? of other men whofe 
minds are more on things than words, contribute 
no otherwife to his reputation than as they ihew him 
to have been above the 4^<$ation of uafeaiooable 
elegance, and to have known that the bufinefs of a 
ftatelman can be little forwarded by flowers of rhe- 
torick. 

One pailk^, however, tc^xm not unworthy of fome 
notice. SpRking of the Scotch treaty then in agi- 
tation ; 

1 4 "The 
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*^ The Scorch treaty," fays he, *^ is the only thing 
*^ now in which we are vitally concerned; I am one 
•* of the laft hopers, and yet canhot now abftain from 
*^ believing that an agreement will be made; all 
*^ people upon the place incline to that of union. 
** The Scptch will moderate fomcthing of the rigour 
*^ of their demands ; the mutual neceffity of an ac- 
** cord is vifible, the King is perfuaded of it. And 
^' to tell you the truth (which I take to be an argu- 
^* ment above all the reft), Virgil has told the fame 
^* thing to that purpofe.'* 

This expreffion from a fecretary of the prefent 
time would be confidered as merely ludicrous, or at 
moftas an oftentatious difplay of fcholarftiip; but the 
manners of that time were fo tinged with fuper- 
ftition, that I cannot but fufped Cowley of having 
confulted on this great occafion the Virgilian lots *, 

and 



* Confulting the Virgilian Lots, Sortes Virgilianae, is a me- 
thod of Divination by the opening of Virgil, and applying to 
the circuniftanccs of the pcrufer the firft paflage in either of the 
two pa^es that he accidentally fixes his eye on. It b faid, that 
king Chaides L and Lord FalWap4> being in the Bodjdan libraryt 
made this experiment of their future fortunes, and met with 
paflages equally omiiious tQ each. That gf the king was tbq 
following : 

At bello audacis popull vexttus k armls, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avqlfus Juli, 
Auxilium iraploret, videatqi;? indigna fuorpm 
Funera, nee, cum fe fub leges pads iniquae 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce frnatur : 
£ed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhuroatu^ena. 

^ncid IV. 6rj. 

Yet let a race untam'd, and haughty foes, 
^is peaceful entrance with^ire aims oppofe, 

Op» 
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COWLEY, 9 

and to have given ibme credit to the anfwcr o^ h\§ 



oracle. 



Opprefs'd with nambers Ui th* unequal field^ 
His xneti difcourag*d. and himfelf expell'd : 
Let him for fuccour fue from place to place, 
Tom from his fabjedb and his £bn*€ embrace. 
Pirft let him fee his friends in battle ilain. 
And their uotlaiely ftte lament in vain : 
And when^ at length, the cruel war (ball ceafe. 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace ; 
Nor let him then enjoy fupreme command. 
But fall untimely by fome holHle hand. 
And lie unbury*d on the barren fand. 



} 



Drydsk, 



Ixird Falkland*8 : 

Non haec, O Palla, dederas promlfla parentis 
Cautius nt faevo velles te credere Marti. 
Hand ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armis, 
£t pnedulce dectis primo certamine poffet. 
Primitiae juvenis mifers, bellique propinqui 
Dura rudimenta, 8c nuUi exaudita Deorun), 
Vota prccefque raeae! 

^nddXI. 2j^; 
O Pallas, thou has foil'd thy plighted word. 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the fword^ 
I wam'd thee, but in vain, for wdl I knew 
What perils youthfril ardour would purfuc j 
That boiling blood would cany thee too far. 
Young as thou wcrt to dangers, raw to war. 
O curft effay of arms» difalb^ns doom. 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come! 
Hard elements of unaufpicious war. 
Vain vows to Heaven, and unavailing care! 

Drtpbit. 

Hoffinan, in 1^ Lexicon, gives a very fa tlsfa^lory account of thb 
pra^ice of feel^^ fates in books: and fays, that itwasufed bj 
the Pagans, the Jewifh Rabbins, and even the early Chriftiaas ; 
the latter taking the New Teiiament for their oracle. Ji. 

Some 
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Sdtti# years afterwards, '^ bofiMfs,** fays Sprar, 
** pafled of courfc into other hands ;" and Cowley, 
being no longer ufeful at Paris, was in 1656 fent 
back into England, that, ** under pretence of privacy 
♦' and retirement, he might take occafion of giving 
** notice of the pofturc of things in this nation." 

Soon after his return to Londoa, he was feised by 
fome mcflengers of the iifurping powers, who'werc 
fent out in queft of another man ; and being examin- 
ed, was put into confinement, from which he was 
not difmiffed without the fecurity of a thoufand 
pounds given by Dr. Scarborough. 

This year he publilhed his poems, with a preface, 
in which he feems to have inferted fomething, fup- 
prefled in fubfequent editions, which was interpreted 
to denote feme relaxation of his loyalty. In this 
preface he declares, that ** his defirc had been for 
** fome days paft, and did ftill very vehemently con* 
** tinue, to retire himfelf to fome of the American 
*^ planfttions, and to forfeke this world for ever.'* 

From the obloquy which the appearance of fub- 
miffion to the ufurpcrs brought upon him, his bio- 
grapher has been very diligent to clear him, and in^ 
deed it does not feem to have leffened his reputation. 
|iis wifh for retirement we can eafily believe to be 
undiiTembled ; a man haraifed in one kingdom, 
and perfecuted in another, who, after a courfe of 
bufinefs that employed all liis days and half his 
jpigbts- in cyphering and decyphering, comes to 
]ns own country and fteps into a prilon, will be 
Veiling enough to retire to fome plac^bf quiet and 
of fafcty. Yet let neither our reverence for a ge* 
pius, npr our pity for a fuflfarer, drfpofe us to forget 

thatji 
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fbat, if his a&ivity was virtue^ hU retreal: was cow- 
ardice. 

He then took upon himfclf the character of Phy- 
fictan, iliU, accdfding to Sprat, with intention, ^^ to 
** diilemble the main deiign of his coming over;** 
and, as Mr. Wood relates, '^ complying with the 
^^ men then in power (which was mach taken notice 
♦* of by the royal party), he obtained an order to be 
" created Docftor of Phyfick, which being done, to 
^^ his mind (whereby he gained the ill-will of fome 
^* ol his friends'), he went into France again, having 
^* made a copy of verfes on Olivf r's death." 

This is no favourable reprefentation, yet even in 
this not much wrong can be difcovered. How far 
he complied with the men in power, is to be en-» 
quired before he can be blamed. It is not faid that 
he told them any fccrets, or afliftcd them by intel- 
ligence or any other aft. If he only promifed to be 
quiet, that they in whofe hands he was might free 
him from confinement, he did what no law of ibcicty 
prohibits. 

The man whofe mifcariiage in a juft caufe has put 
him in the power of his enemy may, without any 
\'iolation of his integrity, regain his liberty, or pre* 
fcrve his life, by a promife of neutrality : for, the 
ftipuktlon gives the enemy nothing which he had 
net before; the neutrality of a captive may bo 
always fecured by his imprifonment or death. Ha 
that is at the dilpofal of another may not promife to 
jsid him in any injurious a6t, becaufe no power can 
pompel a(5liv4|obedience. He may engage to do 
IK^thing, but not to do ilL 

There 
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There is reafon to think that Cowley promifcd 
little. It docs not appear that his compliance gained 
him confidence enough to be tnifted without fecority, 
for the bond of his bail was never cancelled ; nor 
that it made him think himfelf fecnre, for at that 
diflblution of government, which followed tlw death 
of Oliver, he returned into France, where he re- 
fumed bis former ftation, and ftaid till the Refiora- 
tion. 

**.He continued," fays his biographer, ** under 
** thefe bonds till the general deliverance ;** it is 
therefore to be fuppofed^ that he did not go tb 
France, and a<5l again for the King, without the con- 
fcot of his bondfman ; that he did not fhew his loy- 
alty at the hazard of his friend, but by his friend's 
permiffion. 

Of the verfes on Oliver's death, in which Wood's 
narrative feems to imply fomething encomiaitick, 
there has been no appearance. There is a difcourfc 
concerning his government, indeed, with verfes in- 
termixed, but fuch as certainly gained its author no 
friends among the abettors of ufurpation. 

A doAor of phjrfick however he was made at Ox- 
ford in December, 1657; and in the commence- 
ment of the Royal Society, of which an account 
has been given by Dr. Birch, he appears bufy among 
tlie experimental philofophers with the title of Dr. 
Cowley. 

There is no reafon for fuppofing that he ever at- 
tempted practice ; but his preparatory ftudies have 
contributed fomething to the honour#f his country. 
Confidering Botany as neccflTary to a phyfician, he 
reiii td into Kent to gather plants ; and as the predo* 

minance 
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minahce of a favourite ftudjp aiFcfta all fubordinate ^ 
operationfi of the intelledV, Botany in the mind of 
Cowky turned into Poetry. He compofed in latin 
ieveral bopka on Plants, of which the firft and fe- 
cond difplay the qualities of Herbs, in elegiac verfe ; 
the third and fourth, the beauties of Flowers in va-- 
riuus meifures ; and in the fifth and fixth, the ufc$ . 
of Trees, in heroick numbers. 

At the fame time were produced, from the fame 
univerfity, the two great Poets, Cowley and Milton, 
of diflioular genius, of oppofitc prbciples; bat 
concurring in the cultivation of Latin Poetry, in 
which the Englifli, till their works and May's poem 
appeared ♦, fcemed unable to conteft the palm with 
any other of the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and Miltoft 
'be compared (for May I hold to be fuperior to both)i 
the advantage feems to lie on the fide of Cowky; ' 
Milton is generally content to exprefs the thought! 
of the ancients in their language ; Cowley, without 
much lofs of purity or elegance, accommodates thy 
di<^ion of Rome to his own conceptions. 

At the S^eiloration, aft^r all the diligence of his 
long fervice, and with confcioulhefs not only of the 
poefit of fidelity, but of the dignity of great abilities, 
}s^ oaturally ei(pe6led ample preferments ; i^nd, that 
l>e might not be forgpttcp by bis own fault, wrotf 
a Song of Triumph. But this was a time of fuch 

* By May's Pocrq we arc here to tinderftand a continuation of 
J^ucan'« Pharfalia to the death of Julius Cscfar, by Thomas May, 
on eminent poer and hiilorian, who fiourifhed in the reigns of 
James and Charles 1. and of whom a life is given in the Biogr^ 

pbia firiwumica. H« 

general 
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gmeral hope, that great numbers wcne inevitablf 
difiippointed ; and Cowky found his reward very tc- 
dioufly delayed* He had been promifed by both 
Cliarlet the Pirft and Second, the Mafterlhip of the 
Saroy ; *^ but he loft it," fays Wood, " by certain 
** perfons, enemies to the Mufes/* 

The ncgleiS of the court was not his only morti- 
fication ; having, by fuch alteration as he thought 
proper, fitted his old Comedy of ** The Guardian" 
for the ftage, he produced it * under the title of 
•* The Cutter of Coleman-ftreet-f-." It was treated 
on the ftage with great feverity, and was afterwards 
cenfured as a fatire on the King's party. 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the firft 
exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, ** that, when 
** they toki Cowley how little favour had been (hewn 
M him, he received the news of his ill fuccefs, not 
^* with fo much firmnefs as might have been ex- 
'^ pe<fted from fo great a man." 

What firmnefs they expe6ted, or what weakneft 
Cowley difcovered, cannot be known. He that 
mifles his end will never be as much pleafed as he 
that attains ft, even when he can impute no part of 
his failure to himfelf ; and, when the end is to pleafe 
the multitude, no man, perhaps, has a right, i« 
things admitting of gradation and comparifon; t# 
throw the whole blame upoa his jodges, and to- 

^ i66j. 

f Here is an error iu the ^cfignatlon of this comedy, wjjich 
our author copied from the title-page of the latter editions qf 
-Cowley's \^'oiks : the title of the play itfclf is without th^ 
aiilclc, ** Cutler of Culeman-ftreet/* and that becaufe a merry 
fliarklng fellow about the town, named Cutter^ is a princip^ 
character in it. H. , » . .^ 

tally 
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tally t<^ exclude dt£4eBce aod ihame by a haughty 
confcioufhefs of his owfi excellence. 

For the rejedion of this play it is difficult now 
to find the reafon : it certainly has, in a very great 
degree, the power of fixing attention and exciting 
merriment. From the charge of difafFedlion he ex- 
culpates bimfelf in his preface., by obferving how 
unlikely it is that, having followed the royal family 
through all their diftrefles, ** he fhould chufe the 
** time of their reftoration to begin a quarrel with 
** them/' It appears, however, from the Theatri- 
cal Regiftcr of Downes, the Promgter, to have been 
popularly confidered as a fatire on the Royalifls. ^ 

That he might ihorten this tedious fufpenfe, he 
publifhed his preteniions and his difcontent, in an 
ode called " The Complaint ;" in which he ftyles 
hinifelf the melancholy Cowley. This met with the 
iifual fortune of comjdaints, and feems to have em^ 
cited more contempt than pity. 

Thefe unlucky incidents are brought, malicioufly 
CAOUgh, together in fome ftanaas, written about that 
time, on the choice of a laureat ; a mode gf fatifiiy 
by which, fince it was firfl introduced by SwcWiiig, 
perhaps every generation of poets haa been teas^ed. 

6«vo]Mniflint Cowley came into Ae c^uri, 

Making apologies for his bad play ; 
Every one gave him fo good a report, * 

That Apollo gave heed to all he cpuld fay : 
Nor would he have had, *tis thought, a rebuke, 

Unlefs he had done fome notable folly : 
Writ verfes tmjuftly in praife of Sam Take, * • *• '* ' 

Or primed his pitiful Melancholy. 

His 
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His vehement defire of retirement now camtf again 
upon him. Not finding,** (ays the morofe Wood, 
^* that preferment conferred upon him which he ex- 
^^ pciSed, while others for their money carried 
*^ away moft places, he retired difconiented into 
*• Surrey." 

" He was now,*' fays the courtly Sprat, " weary 
*^ of the vexations and formalities, of an a<5tive con- 
*^ dirion. He had been perplexed with along com- 
*^ pliance to foreign manners. He was fatiated 
^^ with the arts of a court ; which fort of life, though 
*• his virtue made it innocent to him, yet nothing 
** could' make it quiet. Thofe were the reafons that 
*^ made him to follow the violent inclination of his 
^* own mind, which, in the greatcft throng of his 
** former bulinefs, had ftill called upon him, and 
*^ reprefented to him the true delights of folitary 
*** ftudies, of temperate pleafures, and a moderate 
*^ revenue below the malice and flatteries of for- 
'' tuner 

So differently are things feen 1 and fo differently 
«e they Ihewn ! but aftions are vifible, though mo* 
lives are fecret. Cowley certainly retired ; firft to 
B^rn-elms, and afterwards to Chertfey, in Surrey. 
He feems, however, to have loft part of his dread 
of the bum $/ men *. He thought himfelf now fafe 
enough from intrulion, without the defence of moun^ 
tain$.and oceans ; and, inftead of feeking fhelter.in 
America, wifely went only fo far from the buftlc 
of life as that he might eafily find his way back, 
tirhen fglitude ihould grow tedious. His retreat was 

♦ UAllcgro of Miltoa. Dr. J. 

at 
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at firft but flenderly accommodated ; yet he foon ob- 
tained, by the intereft of the earl of St. Alban's and 
the duke of Buckingham, fuch a leafe of the Queen's 
lands as afforded him an ample income. 

By the lovers of virtue and of wit it will be foli- 
citoufly alked, if he now was happy. Let them 
perufe one of his letters accidentally preferred by 
Peck, which I recommend to the confideration pf all 
that may hereafter pant for folitude. 



** To Dr. Thomas Sprat. 

" Chertfey, May 21, 1665. 

" The firft night that I came hither I caught fo 
** great a cold, with a defiuxion of rheum, as made 
*• me keep my chamber ten days. And, two after^ 



cc 



<4 



had fuch a bruife on my ribs with a fall, that 1 am 
yet unable to move or turn myfelf in my bed. 
•* This is my perfonal fortune here to begin with. 
And, befides, I can get no money from my tc- 
•* nants, and have my meadows eaten up every night 
•* by cattle put in by my.neighbours. What this 
•* lignifies, or may come to in time, God knows; 
•* if it be ominous, it can end in nothing lefs than 
•* hanging. Another misfortune has been, and 
•• ftranger than all the reft, that you have broke 
•* your word with me, and failed to come, even 
•* though you told Mr. Bois that you would. This 
•* is what they call Monftrifimile. I do hope to re- 
•* cover my late hurt fo farre within five or fix days 
** (though it be uncertain yet whether 1 fhall ever 
Vol. IX. C •* re- 
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*/ recover it) as to walk about again. And then, me* 
** thinks, you and I and the Dean might be very 
^^ merry upon St. Ann*s Hill. Y©u might very ccmi*» 
** veniently come hither the way of Hampton Town, 
** lying there one night. I write this in pain, and 
•' can fay no more : Verbumfafkntiy 

Hj did not long enjoy the pleafure or fuifer the 
uneafincfs of folitude ; for he died at the Porch- 
houfe * in Chertfey, in 1667, in the 49th year of hi% 
age. 

He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer and 
Spenfer ; and king Charles pronounced, **ThatMr« 
** Cowley had not left behind him a better man in 
** England." He is reprefented by Dr. Sprat as the 
moft amiable of mankind; and this pofthumous praife 
may fafely be credited, as it has never been contra- 
dialed by envy or by fadtion. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which I have 
been able to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat ; who, 
writing when the feuds of the civil war were yet recent, 
and the minds of either party were ealily irritated, 
was obliged to pafs over many tranfadlions in gener4 
expreffions, and to leave curiofity often unfatisfied, 
What he did not tell, cannot however now be known 5 
I muft therefore recommend the perufal of his work, 
to which my narration can be confidered only as .4 
flender fupplement. 

♦ Now in the pofleffion of Mr. Clark, Alderman of Lon- 
don, Dr. J. — Mr. Clark was, in 1798, eleded Chamberlain of 
London « N. 

cow: 
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COWLEY, like other poets who have written 
with narrow views, and, inftead of tracing intellec- 
tual pleafures in the minds of men, paid their court 
to temporary prejudices, has been at one time too 
much praifed, and too much negleAed at another. 
• Wit, like all other things fubje<5l by their nature 
to the chcrice of man, has its changes and famions, 
and at different times takes different forms. About 
the beginning of the feventeenth century, appeared a 
race of writers that may be termed the metaphyfical 
pK)ets ; of whom, in a criticifm on the works of Cow- 
ley, it is not improper to give fome account. 

The metaphyfical poets were men of learning, and 
to (hew their learning was their whole endeavour t 
but, unluckily refolving to Ihew it in rhyme, inflead 
of writing poetry they only wrote verfes, and very 
often fuch verfes as ftood the trial of the finger better 
than of the ear ; for the modulation was fo imperfeft, 
that they were only found to be verfes by counting 
the fyllables. 

If the father of criticifm has rightly denominated 
poetry Ttxvjj ixifx^liKYiy an imitative arty thefe writers 
will, without great wrong, lofe their right to the 
name of poets ; for they cannot be faid to have imi- 
tated any thing ; they, neither copied nature for life; ; 
neither painted the forms of matter; nor reprefenled 
the operations of intelleft. 

Thofe however who deny them to be poets, allo\^ 
ttiem to l>e wits. Dryden confefTes of himfelf and 
his contemporaries, that they fall below Donne in 
wit; but maintains, that they furpafs him in poetry. 

c a If 
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If wit be well defcribcd by Pope, as being ^* that 
'• which has been often thought, but was never before 
^' fo well exprefled," they certainly never attained,, 
nor ever fought it ; for they endeavoured to be fingu*^ 
lar in their thoughts, and were carelefs of their dic- 
tion. But Pope's account of wit is undoubtedly er- 
roneous : he deprefles it below its natural dignity, 
and reduces it from ftrength of thought to happinefs 
of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception 

that be confidered as wit which is at once natur^ 

and new, that which, though not obvious, is, upon 

its firft produiftion, acknowledged to be juft ; if it be 

that which he that never found it wonders how he 

miffed ; to^ wit of this kind the metaphyfical poets 

have fcldom rifen. Their thoughts are often new, but 

feldom natural ; they are not ob\ ious, but neither 

are they juft ;' and the reader, far from wondering 

that he miffed them, wonders more frequently by 

what perverfenefs of induftry they were ever found. . 

But ^yit, abftradled from its effe<5ls upon the hearer, 

may be more rigoroufly and philofophically confi* 

dered as a kind of difcordia concors ; a combination 

of diffimilar images, or difcovery of occult refem- 

blances in things apparently unlike. Of wit, thus 

defined, they have more than enough. The mofl; 

heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence together ; 

nature and art are ranfacked for illuftrations, com- 

parifons, and allufions ; their learning inftrucfts, and 

their fubtlety furprifes ; but tlie reader commonly 

thinks his mprovcment dearly bought, and, though 

he fometimes admires^ is feldom pleafed. 

From 
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From this account of their compofitions it will be 
JCcadily inferred, that they were not fuccefsful in re- 
prefenting or moving the afFedlions. As they were 
wholly employed on fomething unexpedled and fur- 
prifing, they had no regard to that uniformity of 
fcntiment which enables us to conceive and to excite 
the pains and the pleafure of other minds: they never 
enquired what, on any occalion, they ftiould have faid 
or done ; but wrote rather as beholders than par- 
takers of human nature ; as Beings looking upon 
good and evil, impaffive and at leifure ; as Epicurean 
deities, making remarks on the anions of men, and 
the viciffitudes of life, without intereft and without 
emotion. Their courtihip was void of fondnefs, and 
their lamentation of forrow. Their wifh was only to 
fay what they hoped had been never faid before. 

Nor was the fublime more within their reach than 
the pathetick ; for they never attempted that com- 
preheniion and expanfe of thought which at once 
fills the whole mind, and of which the firft efFe<ft ii 
fudden aftoniftiment, and the fecond rational admi^ 
ration. Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and 
Uttlenefs by difperiion. Great thoughts are always 
general, and conlift in pofitions not limited by 
exceptions, and in defcriptions not defcending to 
minutenefs. It is with great propriety that Subtlety, 
which in its original import means exility of particles, 
is taken in its metaphorical meaning for nicety of 
diftimftion. Thofe writers who lay on the watch for 
novelty could have little hope of greatnefs ; for great 
things cannot have efcaped former obfervation. Their 
attempts were always analytick ; they broke every 
image into fragments; and could no more repYe* 

^ c 3 fcnt. 
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,1 fent, by their (lender conceits and laboured particu- 
I;' larities, the profpedls of nature, or the fcenes of life, 
( Aan he who differs a fun- beam with a prifm can 
' exhibit the, wide efFulgqnce of a fummer noon. 

What they wanted however of the fublime, they 
•ndeavoured to fupply by hj^jerbole ; their -amplifi** 
cation had no limits ; they left not only reafon but: 
• $mcy behind them ; and produced combinations of 
confufed magnificence, that not only could not be 
credited, but could not be imagined. 

Yet great labour, diredVed by great abilities, is 
never wholly loft'; if they frequently threw away 
their wit upon falfe conceits, they likewife fometimes 
Itruck out unexpected truth : if their conceits were 
fer-fetcbed they were often worth the carriage. To 
write on their plan it was at leaft nece/fary to read and 
'^tfiink. No man could be born a metaphyfical poet, 
Bor affume the dignity of a writer, by defcriptions 
copied from defcriptions, by imitations borrowed 
from imitatioiis, by traditional imagery, and heredi* 
tarv fimili^s, by readinefs of rhyme, and volubility 
• #ffyllablcs. 

Jn perullng the works of this race of authors, the 
mind is excrcifed either by recolledion er inquiry : 
either fomething already learned is to be retrieved, o^ 
ibmething new is to be examined. If their greatnefi 
. feldom elevates, their acutenefs often furprifes; if 
the imagination is not always gratified, at leaft the 
powers of reflexion and comparifon are employed} 
and in the mafs of materials which ingenious abftir- 
dity has thrown together, genuine wit and ufeful 
knowledge may be fometimes found buried perhaps 
in groffnefo of expreffion, but ufeful to thofe who 

know 
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know their -Gallic ; and fuch as, when they are ex- 
panded to perfpicuity, and polifhed to elegance, 
may give luftre to works which have more propriety 
though lefs copioufnefs of fcntiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, bor-^ 
rowed from Marino and his followers, had been re- 
commended by the example of Donne, a man of 
very extenfive and various knowledge ; and by Jbn^ 
fon, whofe manner refembled that of Donne more in 
the ruggednefs of his lines than in the caft of his 
fentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had un- 
doubtedly more imitators than time has left behind. 
Their immediate fucceffors, of whom any remem- 
brance can be faid to remain, were Suckling, Wat 
ler, Denham, Cowley, Qeiveland, and Milton. Den- 
ham and Waller fought another way to fame, by im- 
proving the harmony of our numbers. Milton tried 
the metaphyfic ftyle only in his lines uponHobfon the 
Carrier. Cowley adopted it, and excelled his prede- 
cefibrs, having as much fentiment and more^uikk. 
Sucklingneither improved verification, nora^unded 
in conceits. The fafhionable ftyle remained chiefly 
with Cowley; Suckling could not reach it, and 
Milton difdained it 

Ckitical Remarks are not eafily underftood 
mthout examples ; and I have therefore colletfted 
inftances of the modes of writing by which this 
fpecies of poets (for poets they were called by 
themfelves and their admirers) was eminently diftin- 
guiihed. 

C4 AS 
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AS the authors of this race were perhaps more 
defirou^ of being admired than underftood, they 
fome times drew their conceits from receiTes of learn- 
ing not very much frequented by common readers of 
poetry. Thus Cowley on Knowledge : 
The facred tree 'midft the fair otchard grew; 
The phcenix Truth did on it reft. 
And built his pcrfum'd ncft. 
That right Torpliyrian tree which did true logic (heW. 
Each leaf did learned notions give, 
And th' apples were demonftraiive ; 
So clear their colour and divine, 
Tke very fliade they caft did other lights outfhine. 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old age : 
Love was with thy life entwined, 
Clofc as heal with (iie is join'd ; 
A powerful brand prcfcrib*d the date 
Of thine, like Mcleagcr's fate. 
Th'antiperiftafis of age 
More enflam*d thy amorous rage. 

In the following verfes we have an allufion to a 
Habbinical opinion concerning Manna : 
Variety 1 afk not : give me one 
To live perpetually upon. 
The perfon Love does to us fit. 
Like manna, has the tafte of all in it. 

Thus Donne ihews his medicinal knowledge ia 
fome encomiaftick verfes : 

In every thing there naturally grows 
A Balfamum to keep it frefh and new. 

If 'twere not injur'd by extrinfique blows; 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in you. 

But 
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But you, of learning and religion, 
And virtue and fu. h e ngredients, have made 

A mithridate, whofe operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or faid« 

Though the following lines of Donne, on the laft 
^ight of the year, have fomething in them too fcho- 
laftick, they are not indegant : 

This twilit;ht of two years, not paft nor next, 

Some emblem is of me, or I of this. 
Who, ir*e»e r like, of ftuiFand form perplext, 
Whofe wliat and where in difputation is. 
If 1 fhould call me any thing, fliould mift, 
I fum the yeais and me, and find me not 

Debtor to th' old, nor creditor to th' new. 
That cannot fay, my thanks I have forgot. 

Nor truft I this with hopes ; and yet fcarce true 
This bravery is, lince tbefe times (hew'd me you. 

Donne. 

Yet more abftrufe and profound is Donnis reflec- 
tion upon Man as a Microcofm : 

If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to anfwer in fome proportion; 
All the world's riches : and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our foul's foul, is. 

OF thoughts fo far-fatched, as to be not only uur 
expefted^ but umiatural^ all their books are full. 

To a Lady, who wrote poefies for rings. 

They, who above do various circles find, 
Say, like a ting,, th' equator Heaven does bind. 
When Heaven ihali be adorn'd by thee, 
(Which then more Heaven than 'tis wLi be) 

•TU 
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*Tis thou muft write the pocfy there, 
For it wantcth one as yet. 
Then, the fun pafs through' t twice a year. 
The fdn, which is efteem'd the god of wit. 



Cowley. 



The difficulties which have been rsufcd about idcn-t 
tity in philofophy, arc by Cowley with ftill more pcr^* 
plexity applied to Love : 

Five years ago (fays ftory) I lovM you, 

For which you call me moft inconftant now ; 

Pardon me, madam, you miftake the man ; 

For I am not the fame that I was then ; 

No flelh is now the fame 'twas then in me, 

And thJit my mind is changed yourfelf may fee. • 

The fame thoughts to retain ftill, and intents. 

Were more inconftant far : for accidents 

^uft of all things moft ftrangely inconftant prove, 

If from one fubjeft they t' anodier move ; 

My members then, the father members were 

From whence thefe take their birth, which now are 

here. 
If then this body love what th* odier did, 
'Twere inceft, which by nature is forbid. 

The love of different women is, in geographical 
poetry, compared to travels through different coun- 
tries : 

Haft thou not found each woman^s breaft ^ 

(The land where thou haft travelled) 
Either by favages pofleft. 

Or wild, and uninhabited i 
M'hat J3y could'ft take, or what repofe, 
In countries fo unciviUz'd as thofe? 

^ U&f 
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Luft, the fcorching dog-ftar, here 

Rages with immoderate heat ; 
Whllft Pride, the rugged Northern bear. 

In others makes the cold too great. ; 

And where thefc are temperate known. 
The foil's all barren fandi or rocky (lone. 

Cowley: 

A Lover, burnt up by his ^St6tion^ is compared to 
Egypt: 

The fate of Egypt I fuftaint 
And never feel the dew of rain 
. From clouds which in the head appear ; 
But all my too much moifture owe 
To overSowings of the heart below. 

CcWZiET. 

The loVer fuppofes his lady acquainted with the 
ancient laws of augury and rites of facrifice : 
And yet this death of mine, I fear, 
Will ominous to her appear: 

V\i hen found in every other part. 
Her facrifice is found without an heart. 

For the laft temped of my death 
Shall figh out that too, with my breath* 

That the chaos was harmonifed^ has been recited 
of old; but whence* the different founds arofe remained 
for a modern to difcover : 

Th' ungovern'd parts no correfpondence knew ; 

An artleis war from thwarting motions grew ; 

Till they to number and iixt rules were brought. 

Water and air he for the Tenor chofe, 
^ ^rth made the Bafe -, the Treble, flame arofe. 

COWLET. 

The 
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The tears of* lovers are always of great poetical ac* 
count ; but Donne has extended them into worlds. 
If the lines are not eafily underftood^ they may be 
read again. 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Afia, 
And quickly make that which was nothing all. 
' So doth each tear. 

Which thcc doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that imprefSon grow. 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This worid, by waters fcnt from thcc my heaven 
diflblved fo. 

On reading the following lines, the reader may 
perhaps cry out — Conftifion worfe confounded. 

Here h'es a (he fun, and a he moon here, 

She gives the bcft light to his fphere, 

Or each is both, and all, and fo 
They unto one another nothing owe. 

DoNHE. 

Who but Donne would have thought that a good 
man is a telefcope ? 

Though God be our true glafs through which wc fee 
All, lince the being of all things is he. 
Yet arc the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perfpeftive 
Deeds of good men ; for by their living here, 
Virtues, indeed remote, feem to be near. 

Who 
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WTio would imagine it poflible that in a very 
few lines fo many remote ideas could be brought 
together ? 

Since *tis my doom. Love's underfhrieve. 

Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth my fhe advowfon fly 

Incumbency ? 
To fell thyfelf dott thou intend 

fiy candles end. 
And hold the contraft thus in doubt, 

Life'^s taper out ? 
Think but how foon the market fails. 
Your fex lives fader than the males ; 
And if to meafure age's fpan. 
The fober Julian were th' account of man^ 
Whilft you live by the fleet Gregorian. 

Cleiveland. 

OF enormous and difgufting hyperboles, theie 
may be examples : 

By every wind that comes this way. 

Send me at leaft a iigh or two. 
Such and fo many 1*11 repay 

As (ball themfelves make winds' to get to you. 

COWLBT. 

In tears I'll wafte thefe eyes, 
By Love fo vainly fed ; 
. Soluft of old the Deluge punifhed* 

All armM in brafs, the richeft drefs of war, 
(A difnal glorious fight !) he (hone afan 
The fun himfelf ftarted with fuddeii fright, 
To fee bis beams return fo difmal bright. 

Cowley. 

An 
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An univerial confteniation : 
His bloody eyes be burls round, bis fbarp paws 
Tear up the ground ; then runs he wild about^ 
Laihing his angry tail and roaring out. 
Beaftb creep into their dens, and tremble there ; 
Trees, though no wind is lUrring, Ihake with fear^" 
Silence and horror fill the place around ; 
Echo itfelf dares Icarce repeat the found. 

Cowley: 

THEIR fictions were often violent and unnatural. 

Of his Miftrefs bathing. 

The fifh around her crowded, as they do 

To the fidfe light that treacherous fifliers (hew, 

And all with as much cafe might taken be, 

As (he at firft took me : 

For ne*er did light fo clear 

Among the waves appear. 
Though every night the fun faimfelf fet there. 

Cowxj^yi 

The poetical effeft of a lover's name upon glafs ; 

My name engrav'd hel^n 
Doth contribute my firmnefs to this glafs ; 

Which, ever fince that charm, hath been 
As hard as that which grav'd it was. 

D0NNE« 

THEIR conceits were fentimcnts flight and 
trifling. 

On an inconftant woman : 

He enjoys the calmy funfliine now, 

And no breath ftirring hears. 
In the clear heaven of thy brow, 

No fmalleft cloud appears. 

' . H© 
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•He fcos tbcc gcntlcj fair and gay. 

And trufts the &ithlcfs April of thy May. 

Cowley. 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon^ and 
read by the fire : 

Nothing yet in thee is feen, 
But when a genial heat warms thee within, 
A new-bom wood of various lines there grows 5 
Here bnds an L, and there a B^ 
Here fponts a V, and there a T, 
And all the flouriQiing letters ftand in rows. 

Cowley. 

As they fought only for novelty, they did not 
much enquire whether their allufions were to things 
high or low, elegant or grofs : whether they cona- 
pared the little to the great, or the great to the 
little* 

Phyfick and Chirurgery for a Lover. 

Gently, ah gently, madam, touch 
The wound, which you yourfelf have made ; 

That pain muft needs be very much. 
Which makes me of your hand afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now. 
For I too weak of purgings grow. 

Cowley. 

The World and a Clock. 

Mahol th' inferior world's fantaftic face 
Thro* all the turns of matter's maze did trace ; 
Great Nature's well-fet clock in pieces look ; 
On all the fprings and fmalleft wheels did look 
Of life and motion, and with equal art 
Made up the whole again of evei;/ part. 

Cowley. 

A coal- 
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A coal-pit has not often found its poet ; but, that 
it may not want its due honour, Cleiveland has pa* 
ralleled it with the Sun : 

The moderate value of our guiltless ore 

Makes no man athcift, and no woman whore ; 

Yet why (hould hallowM vcftars facrcd (hrinc 

Defcrve more honour than a flaming mine ? 

Thcfc pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be, 

Than a few embers, for a deity. 

Had he our pit^, the Perfian would admire 

No fun, but warm 's devotion at our fire : 

He'd leave the trotting whipftcr, and prefer 

Our profound Vulcan 'bove that waggoner. 

For wants he heat, or light ? or would have (lore. 

Or both ? 'tis here : and what can funs give more ? 

Nay, what's the fun but, in a different name, 

A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame ! 

Then let this truth reciprocally run, 

The fun 's heaven's coalcry, and coals our fun. 

Death, a Voyage : 

No family 
E'er riggM a foul for Heaven*8 difcovery, 
With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their flakes, with bim in joy to ihare. 

Donne, 

THEIR thoughts and expreffions were fometimes 
grofsly abfurd, and fuch as no figures or licence can 
reconcile to the underftanding. 

A Lover neither dead nor alive : 
Then down I laid my head 
DowJ'n on cold earth ; and for a while was dead. 
And my freed foul to a ftrange fomewhcre fled ; 

Ah, 
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Ah, fottlfli foul, faid I, 

When back to its cage again I faw it fly ; 

Fool to refatne her broken chain, 

And row her galley here again ! 

Fool, to that body to return 
Where it condemnM and dcftin'd is to burn I 
Once dead, how can it be. 
Death (hould a thing fo pleafant feem to thee, 
That thou (bould'ft come to live it o er again in me ? 

A Lover's heart, a hand grenado : 

Wo to her ftubborn heart, if once mine come ^ 

Into the felf fame roorti ; 

*Twill tear and blow up all within, 
Like a grenado (hot into a magazin. 
Then fliaM Love keep the afhes, and torn parts. 

Of both our broken hearts : 

Shall out of both.onc new one make : 
From her*s th' allay, from mine the metal take. 

CoWLET. 

The poetical Propagation of Light : 

The prince's favour is diffusM o*er all. 

From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall: 

Then from ihofe wombs of ftars, the Bride's bright eyes, 

At every glance a conftcllation flies, 
And fowes the court with ftars, and doth prevent. 

In light and power, the all-ey'd firmament : 
Firft her eye kindles other kdies' eyes. 

Then from their beams their jewels' luftrcs rife .: 
And from their jewels torches do take fire. 
And all is warmth, and light, and good deflre. 

DOXKE. 

Vol. IX. D THEY. 
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THEY were in very little care to clothe Aeir 
notions with elegance of drefs, and therefore mifs 
the notice and the praife which are often gained by 
thofe who think lefs, but are more diligent to adora 
their thoughts. 

That a Miftrefs beloved is &irer in idea than ifi 
reality, is by Cowley thus cxprefled : 

TboQ in my fancy doft much higher ftind. 
Than woman can be plac'd by Nature's hand ; 
And I muft needs, Tin fiir«, a iofer be, 
Tp change thee as thou'rt there, for very thee. 

That prayer and labour fliould co-operate, arc 
thus taught by Donne 2 

In none but u« are fuch mixM engines found. 
As hands of double office ; for the ground 
We till with them ; and them to heaven we raife; 
Who prayerlefs labours, or, without this, prays. 
Doth but one halfj that's none. 

By the fame author, a common topick, the dan^ 
ger of procrallination^ is thus illuilrated : 



That which I fhould have begun 



In my youth's morning, now late muft be done ; 
" And i, as giddy travellers mud do» 
Which ftray or fleep all day, and having loft 
Light and ftrength, dark and tirM, muft then ride poft« 

All that man has to do is to live and die ; the 
fum of humanity is comprehended by Donne in the 
following lines : 

. Think in how poor a prifon thou didft lie; 
After enabled but to fuck and cry. 

Thiak. 
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Think, when *twas grown to moft, 'twas a poor inn, 

A province packed up in two yards of lkin» 

And that ufurp'd, or thrcatenM with a rage 

Of fickiicflcs, or their true mother, age. 

But think that death hath now enfranchise thee i 

Thou haft thy expanlion now, and liberty ; 

Think, that a nifty piece difcharg'd is flown. 

In pieces, and the bullet is his own, 

And freely flies : this to thy foul allow, 

Think thy Ihell broke, think thy foul faatth'il but noi^ 

THEY were fometimes indelkate ind difgufting.' 
Cowley thtis apoftrophifes beauty : 

Thou tyrant which leav'ft no man free! 

Thou fubtle thief, from whom nought fafe can be ! 
7bou murtherer, which haft kiU'd; and devil, which 
would'ft damn me ! 

^us he addreiTes his Mlftrefs : 

Thou ^hb, in many a propriety^ 

So truly art the fun to me, 

Add one more Jikenefs^ which Vsn fure you can^ 

And let me and my fan bqget a noan. 

Thus he reprcfertts the meditations of a Lover : 

' Though in thy thoughts fcarce any trafts have b<;en 

So much as of original fin, 
- S«ch charms thy beauty wears, « might 
D^res in dying confeft faints excite. 

Thou with Arange adultery 
Doft in each breaft a brothel keep ; 
Awake all men do luft fbr thee. 
And fomc enjoy thee when 4hey flc«p» 

D a The 
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The true tafte of Tears. 

Hither vwith cryftal vials, lovers, come, 
And take my tears, which arc love's wine. 

And tnr.your miftrcfs* tears at home ; 

For all are falfc, that tafte not juft like mine, 

D0KN£« 

This is yet more indelicate : 

As the fweet fwcat of rofes in a ftill. 
As that which from chaf d mulk-cat's pores doth Uill, 
. As the almighty balm of th' early Eaft ; 
Such are the fweet drops of my miftrcfs' breaft* 
And on her neck her Ikin fuch luftre fcts. 
They fecm no fweat drops, but pearl coronets : 
Rank, fweaty^ froth thy raiftrefs' brow defiles. 

Donne. 

THEIR exprcflions fometimes raife horror, when 
they intend perhaps to be pathetick : 

As men in hell are from difeafes free, 

So from all other ills am I, 

Free from their known formality : 
But all pains eminently lie in thee. 

CowleXa 

THEY were not always flri<?lly curious, whether 
the opinions from which they drew their illuftrations 
were true ; it was enough that they were popular. 
Bacon remarks, that fome falfehoods J^re continued 
by tradition, becaufe they fupply commodious al- 
lufions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and fo it broke : 
In vain it fomething would have fpoke ; 

The 
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The love within too firong^for't was, 
Like poifon put into a Venice-glafs. 

COWLET. 

IN forming defcriptions, they looked out not 
for images, but for conceits. Night has beep a 
common fubje<5l, which poets have contended to 
adorn. Dryden'3 Night is. well known; Donne*s is^ 
as follows : 

Thou feeft me here at midnight, now all reft : 
Time's dead low-water ; when all minds diveft 
To-morrow's buiinefs ; when the labourers have 
Such reft in bed, that their laft church-yard grave, 
Subjeft to change, will fcarce be a type of this ; 
Now when the client, whofe laft hearing is 
To-morrow, lleeps ; when the condemned man. 
Who, when he opes his eyes, rauft (hut them thea 
Again by death, although fad watch he keep, 
Dodi praflife dying by a little deep; 
Thou at this midnight feeft me. 

IT muft be however confefled of thefe writers, 
that if they are upon common fubje6ls often unne- 
ceiTarlly and unpoetically fubtle ; yet, where fcho- 
lartick fpeculation can be properly admitted, their 
copioufnefs and acutenefs may juflly be admired. 
What Cowley has written upon Hope Ihews an un- 
equalled fertility of invention : 

Hope, whofe weak being ruin'd is, 

Alike if it fucceed and if it mifs ; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound. 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound; 

Vain fhadow ! which doft van ifli quite, * 

Both at full noon and perfeft night ! 

D 3 TUt 
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The ftars have not a poffibilitf 

Of bleffing thc« ; 
Jf thing* ihcn from their end we happy call, 
^Tis Hope 18 the rooft hopelefs thing of all. 

Hope, thou bold tafter of deltghtt 

Who, y^hM thou fhould'ft hut ufte, devoured it ()uite| 

Thou bring' ft us an pftate, yet Icav'ft ua poor,. 

By clogging it with legacies before ! 

The joys which we entire fhould wed. 

Come deflower'd viirgin's to our bed j 
Good fortunes without gain imported be. 

Such mighty cuflom's paid to. thee: 
For joy, like wine kept clofe, does better tafte; 
^ it take air before its fptrits wafte. 

To the foUowiog compariibn of a man that tra- 
vels and his wife that ftaya at home, with a pair of* 
compaffcs, it may be doubted whether abfurdity of 

ingenuity ha$ better cl»m : 
•■ 

Our two fouls, therefore, which are one. 

Though I muft go, endure not yet 
^ breach, but an expaniion. 

Like gold to ^ry thinnefs beat. 
Jf they be two, they are two fo 

As ftifF twin coinpaflcs are two ; 
7*hy foul, the fix'd foot, makes no fhow 

To move, but doth if th* other do. 
And thotigb it in the centre fit, 

Yet, when the other far doth roam. 
It leans ^nd hearkens after it, 

And grows erc6k as thaf comes home. 
Such wilt thoii be to me, who muft 

Like th* other foot obliquely run. 
^hy firmnefs maketft my circle jjuft. 

And mdlfxs me end where I begun* 

Donne. 
In 
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In all thefe examples it is apparent, that whatever 
i^ improper or vitioud is produced by a voluntary 
deviation from nature in purfuii of fomething new- 
and ftrange ; and that the. writers fail to give delight 
by their defire of exciting admiration. 

HAVING thus endeavoured to exhibit a general 
reprcfcntation of the ftyle and fentiments of the me- 
taphyfical poets, it is now proper to examine parti- 
cularly the works of Cowley, who was almoft the 
Jaft of that race, and undoubtedly the beft. 

His Mifcellanies contain a colle<5lion of ihort 
compofitions, written fome as they were dictated by 
a mind at leifure, and fome as they were called forth 
by different occafions ; with great variety of llyle 
and fentiment, from burlefque levity to awful gran- 
deur. Such an affemblage of diverfified excellence 
no other poet has hitherto afforded. To choofc the 
beft, among many good, is one of the moft hazard- 
ous attempts of criticifm. I know not whether Sca^ 
liger himfelf hasperfuaded many readers to join with 
him in his preference of the two favourite odes^ 
. which he eftimates in his raptures at the value of a 
kingdom. I will, however, venture to recommend 
Cowley's firft piece, which ought to be infcribed To 
tny Mufe^ for want of which the fecond couplet is 
without reference. When the title is added, there 
will ftill remain a defedl ; for every piece ought to 
contain in itfelf whatever i$ neceilary to make it 
intelligible. Pope has fome epitaphs without names ; 
which are therefore epitaphs to be lett, occupied in- 
deed for the prefent, but hardly appropriated. 

The ode on Wit is almoft without a rival. It was 
^l)out the tiqie of Cowley that Wi^ whi;:h b^td been 

^4 tiU 
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till then ufed for IntelUnioUj in contradiftin<5ion to 
Willy took the meaning, whatever it he, which it now 
bears. 

Of all the paflages in which poets have exem- 
plified their own precepts, none will eafily be found 
of greater excellence than that in which Cowley con* 
demns exuberance of wit : 

Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild each part, 

That {hews more coft than art. 
Jewels at nofe and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 

Several lights will not be fecn, 

If there be nothing elfe between. 
Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i'th' fky, 
If thofc be ftars which paint the galaxy. 

In his verfcs to Lord Falkland, whom every man 
of his time was proud to praife, there are, as there 
muft be in all Cowley's compofitions, fome ftriking 
thoughts, but they are not well wrought. His elegy 
on Sir Henry Wotton is vigorous and happy ; tho 
ferics of thoughts is eafy and natural ; and the con- 
clufion, though a little weakened by 'the intrufion of 
Alexander, is elegant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this Elegy, and in 
moft of his encomiaftick poems, he has forgotten or 
pegletfted to name his heroes. 

In his poem on the death of Hervey, there is 
much praife, but little* paflion ; a very juft and ample 
delineation of fuch virtues -45 a ftudious privacy ad-r 
mits, and fuch intelle(5lual excellence as a mind not 
yet called forth to a(5lion can difplay. He knew 
how to diftinguiih, and liow to commend, the quali- 
ties 
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ties of his companion ; but, when he wifhes to make 
us weep, he forgets to weep himfelf, and diverts his 
forrow by imagining how his crown of bays, if he 
had it, would crackle in the Jire. It is the odd fate 
of this thought to be the worfe for being true. The 
bay-ieaf crackles remarkably as it bums ; as there- 
fore this' property was not affigned it by chance, the 
mind muft be thought fufficiently at eafe that could 
attend to fuch minutenefs of phyfidlogy. But the 
power of Cowley is not fo much to move the afTec-* 
tions, as to ex^rcife the underftanding. 

The Chronicle is a compofition unrivalled and 
alone : fuch gaiety of fancy, fuch facility of cx- 
preffion, fuch varied iimilitude, fuch a fucccffion of 
images, and fuch a dance of words, it is in vain to 
expedl except from Cowley. His ftrength always 
appears in his agility ; his volatility is not the flutter 
of a light, but the bound of an elaftick mind. His 
levity never leaves his learning behind it ; the mo* 
raliU^ the politician, and the critick, mingle their 
influence even in this airy frolick of genius. To fuch 
a performance Suckling could have* brought the 
gaiety, but not the knowledge ; Dryden could have 
fupplied the knowledge, but not the gaiety. 

The verfes to Davenant, which are vigoroufly be- 
gun, and happily concluded, contain fome hints of 
criticifn\very juftly conceived and happily exprefled. 
Cowley's critical abilities have not been fufficiently 
pbfcrved : the few decifions and remarks, which his 
prefaces and his notes on the Davideis fupply, were 
at that time acceffions to Englifh literature, and (hew 
fuch Ikill as raifes our wifli for more examples- 
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The lines frond Jerfcy arc a very curious and 
pif afing fpccimca of the familiar defcending to the 
burlefque. 

His two metrical difquifitions/or and againft Rea- 
fon are no mean fpecimens of metaphyiical poetry. 
The ftanzas againfV knowledge produce little con* 
virion. In thofe which are intended to exalt the 
human faculties, Reafon has its proper taik affigned 
it ; that of judging, not of things revealed, but of 
the reality of revelation. In the verfes for Reafon 
is a paffage which Bentley, in the only Englifh verfes 
which he is known to have written, feems to havo 
copied, though with the inferiority of an imitator. 

The Hol^ Book like the eighth fpbere dotb Ihinc 

With thoufand lights of truth divine. 
So numberlefs the flars, that to our ejc 

It makes all but one galaxy. 
Yet Reafon muft aflill too ; for, in feas 

So vaft and dangerous as thefe. 
Our courfe by flars above we cannot Icno^ ^ 

Without the compafs too below. 

After this fay Bentley » : 

Who travels in religious jars. 

Truth mix'd with error, (hade -with rayS| 

Like Whiflon wanting pyx or flars, 

In occean wide or (inks or ftrays. * 

Cowley feetns to have had what Milton is ber 
Hcved to have wanted, the Ikill to rate his own per- 
formances by their juft value, and has therefore 

* Dodflcy's Colle6lion of Poems, Vol, V. JU 
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ciofed his Mifcellaaies with the Terfe$ upon Cra« 
IhaW) which appurenrly excel all th^t have gone be- 
fore them, and in which there are beauties * which 
common authors may juftly think not only above 
their a^taintT>ent, but abore their ambition. 

To the Mifcellanies fucceed the Anaereontiques^ or 
paraphraftical tranflations of fome little poems, 
which pafs, however juftly, under the name of Ana- 
creon. Of thofe fongs dedicated to fcftivity and 
gaiety, in which even the morality is voluptuous, and 
which teach nothing but the enjoyment of the pre- 
*fent day, he has given rather a pleafing than a faitii* 
ful reprefeqtation, having retained their fpritelinefs, 
but loft their fimplicity. The Anacreon of Cowley, 
like the Homer of Pope, has admitted the decoration 
of fome modern graces, by which he is undoubtedly 
more amiable to common readers, and perhaps, if 
they would hojieftly declare their own perceptions, 
to far the greater part of thofe whom courtefy and 
igflterance ai'e content to ftyle the Learned. 

Thefe little pieces will be found more finiihed in 
their kind than any other of Cowley*s works. The 
difiion fhcws nothing of the mould of time, and the 
fenfiments are at no great diftance from our prefent 
habitudes qf thought. Real mirth muft always be 
natural, and nature is uniform. Men have been 
wife ii^very different modes; but they have always 
laughed the fame way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced familiarity 
of language, and the familiar part of language con- 
tinues long the fame ; the dialogue of comedy, when 
it is tranfcribed from popular manners and real life, 
is read from age to age with equal pleafure. The 

artifices 
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artifices of inverfion, by which the eftabliflied order 
of words is changed, or of innovation, by which new 
words or meanings of words are introduced, is prac- 
tifed, not by thofe who talk to be underftoSd, but 
by thofe who write to be admired* 

The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley give now 
all the pleafure which they ever gave. If he w^ 
formed by nature for one kind of writing more than 
for another, his power feems to ha\*e been greateft in 
the familiar and the feftive. 

The next clafs of his poems is called ^he Mifirefs^ 
of which it is not neceflary to fele6l any particular 
pieces for praife or cenfure. They have all the fame 
beauties and faults, and nearly in the fame propor- 
tion. They are written with exuberance of wit, 
and with copioufnefs of learning ; and it is truly af-r 
ferted by Sprat, that the plenitude of the writer's 
knowledge flows in upon his page, fo that the reader 
is commonly furprized into fome improvement. But, 
confidered as the verfcs of a lover, no man tha^as 
ever loved will much commend them. They are 
neither courtly nor pathetick^ have neither gallantry 
nor fondnefs. His praifes are too far fought, and 
too hyperbolical, either to exprefs love, or to excite 
it ; every ftanza is crowded with darts and flames, 
with wounds and death, with mingled fouls and with 
broken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which The MJlrefs is 
filled with conceits is very copioufly difplayed by 
Addifon. Love is by Cowley, as by other poets, 
cxprefled metaphorically by flame and fire; and that 
which is true of real fire is faid of love, or figurative 
fire, the fame word in the fame fentence retaining 

both 
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both fignifications. Thus, ^^ obfcrving the cold re- 
*' gard of his miftrefs's eyes, and at the fame time 
•^ their power of producing love in him, he confiders 
** thcm^ burning-glaflfes made of ice. Finding him- 
*' felf able to live in the greateft extremities of love, 
*^ he concludes the torrid zone to be habitable, 
** Upon the dying of a tree on which he had cut 
** his loves, he obferves that his flames had burnt 
** up and withered the tree/' 

Thefe conceits Addifon calls mixed wit ; that is, 
wit which confifts of thoughts true in one fenfe of 
the cxprefEon, and falfe in the other. Addifon's re- 
prefentation is fufBciently indulgent : that confufion 
of images may entertain for a moment ; but, being 
unnatural, it foon grows wearifome, Cowley de- 
lighted in it, as much as if he had invented it ; but, 
not to mention the antients, he might have found it 
full-blown in modern Italy. * -Thus Sannazaro : 

Afpicc quam variis diftringar Lefbia curis ! 

Uror, & heu ! noftro manat ab igne liquor: 
Sum Nilus, fumquc ^tna fimul ; reftringite flammas 

O lacrimae, aut kcrimas ebibe fiatnma ' meas. 

One of the fevere theologians of that time ccnfured 
him as having publifhed a book of profane and lafcivi^ 
ousVerfes. From the charge of profanenefs, the con- 
ftant tenour of his life, which feems to have been 
eminently virtuous, and the general tendency of his 
opinions which difcover no irreverence of religion, 
muft defend him ; but that the accufation of lafcivi- 
oufhefs is unjuft, the perufal of his work will fuffi- 
cicntly evince. 

Cowley*8 NTifirtfs has no power of feducS^ion : Ihc 
'**' plays round the head, but reaches not the heart." 

Her 
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Her beauty and abfence, her kindncfs and crneltyy 
her difdain and inconftancy, produce no correfpon- 
dence of emotion. His poetical account of the vir- 
tues of plants, and colours of flowers, is nol^perufed 
lyith more fluggifli frigidity. The compofitions are 
fuch as might hav« been written for penance by "a 
hermit, or for hire by a philofophical rhymer who 
had only heard of another fcx ; for they turn the 
mind only on the writer, whom, ^without thinking 
on a woman but as the fubjedl for his talk, we fome- 
times eAeem as learned, nnd fonaetimcs defpife as 
trifling, always admire as ingenbus, and always con^ 
demn as unnatural. 

The Pindarique Odes are now to be ccriifidcred } 
ft fpccies of compofition, which Cowley thinks Pan- 
cirolus might have counted in bis tijl €f the loft invem* 
iions tf antiquiiy^ and which he has made a bold and 
vigorous attempt to recover. 

The purpofe with which he has paraphrafed an 
Olympickaad Nemaaan Ode is by hirafi^f fufficiently 
explained. His endeavour was, not to Ihew precifely 
what Pindar fpohe^ but his manntr of ffeuking. He 
was therefore not at all reftrained to his expreffions, 
nor much to his fcntiments ; nothing was required 
of him, but not to write as Pindar would not have 
written. 

Of the Olympick Ode, the beginiwng is, I thinks 
above the original in elegance, and the conclufion 
below it in ftrength. The connexion is fupplied 
with great perfpicurty ; and the thoughts, which to 
a reader of lefs Ikill feem thrown together by chance, 
ai!e concatenated without any a1>ruption. Though 
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the Englifh ode cannot be calkd a tranflation, it may 
be very properly c<mfulted as a commentary. 

The fpirit of Pindar is indeed not every where 
equally prefcrved. The following pretty line* are not 
fuch as his deep mouth was ufed to pour : 

Great Rhea's font 
If in OlymiMis' lop^ where tbo« 
Sitt'ft to beboki thy iacrcd Ihow, 
If in Alphe«s' iilver flight. 
If in my verfc, thou take delight. 
My verfe, great Rhea*8 fon, which is 
Lofty as that and fmooth as this. 

• 
In the "Nemaean ode the reader muft, in mere juf- 
tice to Pindar, obferve, that whatever is faid of the 
original new moon^ her Under fore-head and her berns^ 
is fuperadded by his paraphraft, who has many other 
plays of words and fancy unfuitable to the original, 
as. 

The table, free for ev'ry gueft. 
No doubt will thee admit, 
And feaft more upon thee, dian thou on iu 

He fomctimes extends his author*s thoughts with- 
out improving them. In the Oljrmpionick an oath 
is mentioned in a lingle word, and Cowley fpends 
three lines in fwearing by the QfftaUan Stream. We 
are told of Theron*s bouaty, with a hint that he had 
enemies, which Cowley thus enlarges in rhyming 
profe : 



But in this thanklels wodd the gjiver 
Is ejlvifd evctt by the receiver ; 
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'Tis now the cheap and frugal falhion 
Rather to hide than own the obligation : 
Nay, 'tis much vrotk than To^ 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do. 
Left men fhould tliink we owe* 



It is hard to conceive that a man of the firft rank 
in learning and wit, when he was dealing out fuch 
minute morality in fuch feeble didlion, could 
imagine, either waking or dreaming, that he _imi- 
tated Pindar. 

In the following odes, where Cowley choofes his 
own fubjefts, he fometimes rifes to dignity truly 
Pindarick; and, if fome deficiencies of language be 
forgiven, his ftrains are fuch as thofe of the Theban 
Bard were to his contemporaries : 

Begin the fong, and ftrike the living lyre : 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well-fitted 
quire, 
All hand in hand do decently advance. 
And to my fong with fraooth and equal meafure dance ; 
While the dance lafts, how long foe*er it be. 
My mufick*s voice fhall bear it company; 

Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the laft trumpet's dreadful found. 

After fuch enthufialm, who will not lament to find 
the poet conclude with lines like thefc : 



But Hop, my Mufe 
Hold thy Pindarick Pegafus clofcly in« 
Which does to rage begin — 
— 'Tis an unruly and a hard-mouth'd horfc — 
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•Twill nouhfldlfal touch endure. 

Bat flings writer and reader too that fits not fure. 

The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers 
of the metaphylical race, is that of purfuing his 
thoughts to the laft ramifications, by which he lofes 
the grandeur of generality ; for of the greateft things 
the parts are little ; what is little can be but pretty, 
and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. Thus all 
the power of defcription is deflroyed by a fcrupulous 
enumeration, and the force of metaphors is loft, 
when the mind by the mention of particulars is turn- 
ed more upon the original than the fecondary fenfe, 
more upon that from which the illuflration is drawn 
than that to which it is applied. * 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the ode 
intituled The Mufe^ who goes to take ibe air in an in- 
tclle6hial chariot, to which he harnefTes Fancy and 
Judgement, Wit and Eloquence, Memory and In- 
vention : how he diflinguifhed Wit from Fancy, or 
how Memory could properly contribute to Motion, 
he has not explained : we are however content to fup- 
pofe that he could have juflified his own fiAion, and 
wi(h to fee the Mufe begin her career ; but there is 
yet more to be done. 

Let the p-flillUn Nature mount, and let 

The coachman Art be fet ; 

And let the airy f^otmhty running all befide. 

Make a long row of goodly pride; 

Figures, conceits, raptures, and fentences. 

In a wcU-wordcd drefs, 

And innocent loves, and plearant truths, and ufeful 

lies, 
In all their gaudy fiverUs. 
Vol, IX. E Ek^^ 
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Every mind is now difgufted with tfiia cumber 
of magnificence ; yet I cannot refufe myfelf the four 
next lines : 

Mount, glbrious queen, thy travelling throne. 
And bid it to put on ; 
For long though chearful is tJie way, 
And life, alas ! allows but one ill wimer^s day. 

In the fame ode, celebrating the power of tl>^ 
Mufe, he gives her prefcience, or, in poetical lan- 
guage, the forefight gf events hatching in futurity ; 
but, having once an egg in his mind, he cannot for- 
bear to ihew us that he knows what an egg contains : 

Thou into the clofe nefts of Time doft peep, 

And there with piercing eye 
Through the firm fhcU and the thick White doft ^y 

Years to come a-forming lie, 
Clofe in their facred fccund'^ne afleep. 

The feme thought is more generally, and there- 
fore more poetically expreflfed by Cafimer, a writer 
who has many of the beauties and faults of Cowley : 
Omnibus mundi Dominator horig 
Aptat urgendas per inane pennas, 
Pars adhuc nido latet, & futuros 
Crefcit in annos. 

Cowley, whatever vm his fubjeft, feems to have 
been carried, by a kind of deftiny, to the light and 
the familiar, or to conceits which require ftill more 
ignoble epithets. A (laughter in the Red Sea new 
dies the wafers name ; and England, during the Civil 
War, was jllbion no more, nor to be named from white. 
It is furely by fome fafcination not eafily furmounted, 

that 
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tliat a writer, profeffing to revive the nobUfi and 
higbeft ftfriiing in wrfe, makes this addrefs to the 
new year : 

Nay, if thoa lov*ft me, gentle year. 

Let not fo much as love be there, 

Vain, fruitlcfs love I mean ; for, gende year. 

Although I fear 
There's of this caution little need, 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 

How thou doft m^ke 

Such a miftake ; 
Such love I mean alone 
As by thy cruel predeceiDTors has been (hewn : 
For, though I have too much caufe to doubt it, 
I fain would try, for once, if life can live without it. 

The reader of this wiU be inclined to cry out with 
Prior — 

Te CritickSjfay^ 
How poor to this was Pindar* s ftyk! 

Even thofe who cannot perhaps find in the Ifthmian 
or Nerpaean fongs what Antiquity has difpofed them 
to expeA, will jat leaft fee that they are ill-reprefent- 
cd by fuch puny poetry ; and all will determine that 
if this' be the old Theban ftrain, it is not worthy of 
revival. 

To the difproportion and incongruity of Cowley's 
fentiments muft be added the uncertainty and loofe* 
nefs of his raeafures. He takes the liberty of ufing 
in any place a verfc of any lengthy from two fylla* 
bles to twelve. The vef(es of P'uidar have, as he 
obferves, very little harmony to a modern ear ; yet 
by examining the fyllables we perceive tliem to be 
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regular, and have reafon enough for fuppofing that 
the ancient audiences were delighted with the found. 
The imitator ought therefore to have adopted what 
he found, and to have added what was wanting ; to 
have preferved a conftant return of tfie fame num- 
bers, and to have fupplied fmoothnefs of tranfition 
and continuity of thought. 

It is urged by Dr. Sprat, tliat the irregulariiy of 
numbers is the very thing which makes that kind of 
foe fj fit for all manner offubje^s. But he Ihould have 
remembered, that what is fit for every thing can fit 
nothing well. The great pleafure of verfe arifes 
from the known meafure of the lines, and uniform 
ftrufture of the ftanzas, by which the voice is regu- 
lated, and the memory relieved. 

If the Pindarick ftyle be, what Cowley thinks it, 
the bighejl and nobUft kind of writing in verfe ^ it can 
be adapted only to high and noble fubjefts ; and it 
will not be eafy to reconcile the poet with the cri- 
tick, or to conceive how that can be the higheft 
kind of writing in verfe which, according to Sprat, 
is chiefly to be preferred for its near affinity toprofe. 

This lax and lawlefs verfification fo much con- 
cealed the deficiencies of the barren, and flattered 
the lazincfs of the idle, that it immediately over- 
fpread our books of poetry ; all the boys and girls 
caught the pleafing fafhion, and they that could do 
nothing elfe could write like Pindar. The rights of 
antiquity were invaded, and diforder tried to break 
into the Latin : a poem * on the Sheldonian Theatre, 

* Krft publifhed in quarto, 1669, under the title of '^ Car- 
" men Pindariaim in Theatrum Sheldon ianum in folennibus 
" magiiifici Opens Encseniis. Recitatum Julii die 9, Anno 1669, 
1' a Ccrbetto O^xn, A. S. M^, Chr. Alumno Authore." R. 
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ih which all kinds of verfc are fliaken together, is 
Unhappily inferted in the Mufa Anglicana. Pinda- 
rifm prevailed about half a century; but at laft 
died gradually away, and other imitations fupply its 
place. 

The Pindarick Odes have fo long enjoyed the 
higheft degree of poetical reputation, that I am not 
willing to difmifs them with unabated cenfure ; and 
furely though the mode of their compofition be er- 
roneous, yet many parts deferve at leaft that admi- 
cation which is due to great comprehenfion of know-^ 
ledge, and great fertility of fancy. The thoughts arcL 
often new, and often ftriking ; but the greatnefs of 
one part is difgraced by the littlenefs of another; 
and total negligence of language gives the noble'ft 
conceptions the appearance of a fabrick auguft in the 
plan, but mean in the materials. Yet furely thofe 
vetfes are not without a juft claim to praife; of 
which it may be iaid with truth, that no man but 
Cowley could have written them. 

The Davideis now remains to be confidcred ; a 
poem which the author defigned to have extended 
to twelve books, merely, as he makes no fcruple of 
declaring, becaufe the JEsitiA had that number ; but 
he had Icifure or perfeverancc only to write the 
third part. Epick poems have been left unfinifhed 
by Virgil, Statius, Spenfer, and Cowley. That we 
have not the whole Davideis is, however, not much 
to be regretted ; for in this undertaking Cowley is, 
tacitly ait leaft, confeffed to have mifcarried. There 
are not many examples of fo great a work, pro- 
duced by an author generally read, and generally 
praifed, that has crept through a ceptury with fo 
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little regard. Whatever is f^d pf Cowley, is ttitznt 
of his other works. Of tht Davideis no mention is 
made ; it never appears in books, nor emerges ill ' 
converfation. By the Spectator it has bcfen ohctt 
quoted ; by Rymer it has once been prj^ifed ; and by 
Dry den ^ in *^ Maq Flecknoe," it has once been 
imitated ; nor do I recoUeAmuch other notice from 
its publication till now in the whole fucceij^on of 
Englifli literature. 

Of this lilence and negle<ft, if the reafon be in-f 
quired, it will be found partly in the choice of the 
fubjedt, and partly in the perfonnah<te of the work. 

Sacred Hiftory has been always read with fub- 
miflive reverence, and 2fi imagination overawed 
^nd controlled. We have been accuftomed to ac* 
quiefce in the nakednefs and fimplicity of the authen-e 
tic narrative, and to repofe on its veracity with fuch 
humble confidence as fupprcfles curiofity. W? go 
vrith the hiilorian as he goes, and ftop with hin; 
when he ftops. All amplification is frlvolons and 
vain ; all addition to that which is already fufiicifent 
for the purpofes of religion fcems not only nfelefs, 
tut in fome degree profane. 

Such events as were produced by the vifibfc irttci'-^ 
politioh of Divine Power are above the power of hu- 
man genius to dighify. The piiracle of Creation, 
however it may teend with images, is bdl defcribed 
with little diffufion of language : He jpake t}ft n^^i, 
{ifii they were made. 

We are told that Saul was troubled with an evil 
Jpirit; from this Cowley takes an opportunity of dc- 
fcribing Hell, and telling the hiflory of Lucifer, who 
9f2^s, hp fayS;, 
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Once general of a gilded hoft of fprites. 

Like Hef per .leading forth the fpangled nights; 

But down litee lightening, which htm ftrock, became, 

And roar'd at his firft plunge into the flame. 

Lucifer makes a li)eech to the inferior agents of 
jmlfchicf, in which there is fomething of Heathenifm, 
and therefore of impropriety ; and, to give efficacy 
to his words, contludes by lafhing his breafl with his 
long tail. Envy, after a paufe, fteps otxt, and 
axhong other declarations of her zeal utters thefc 
lines : 

Do thou but threat, loud fiorms (hall make reply, 

And thunder echo to the trembling fky ; 

Whilft raging fcas fwell to fo bold an height, 

As Ihall the fire's proud element affright. 

'th* oM drudging Sun, from his long-beaten way. 

Shall at thy voice ilart, and mifguide the day. 

The jocund orbs fhall break their meafur'd pace, 

And ftubborn poles change their allotted place. 

Heaven's gilded troops fhall flutter here and there. 

Leaving their boafling fongs tun'd to a fphere* 
. t 

Evtfry reader feels hin^felf weary with this ufelefs 
talk of an allegorical Being, 

It is not only when the events are confefTedly mi- 
raculous, that fiuicy and fiftion lofe their effeft i 
the whole fyftem of life, while the Theocracy was 
. yet vifible, has an appearance fo different from all 
other fcenes of human aAion, that the reader of tlie 
Sacred Volume habitually confiders it as the pecu- 
liar mode of exiftence of a diflinA fpecies of man- 
Hind, that lived and adled with manners uncommu- 
nicable ; fo that it is difficult even for imagination 
%o plice us in the flate of them whofe ftory is rc- 
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lated, and by confequence their joy$ and griefs are 
not eafily adioptcd, nor can the attention be often 
interefted in any thing that befalls them. 

To the fubjcft thus originally indifpofed to the 
reception of poetical cmbelliftiments, the writer 
brought little that could reconcile impatience, or 
attract curiofity. Nothing can be more difgufting 
than a narrative fpangled with conceits ; and con^ 
ccits are all that the Davideis fupplies. 

One of the great fources of poetical delight is 
defcription, or the power of prefcnting pidlures to 
the mind. Cowley gives inferences inftcad of ima- 
ges, and Ihews not what may be fuppofed to have 
been feen, but what thoughts the fight might have 
fuggefted. When Virgil defcribes the ftone which 
Turnus lifted againft iEneas, he fixes the attention 
on its bulk and weight : 

Saxum circurofpicit ingens, 
Saxum antiquum, ingcns, campo quod forte jacebat 
Limes agro pofltus, litem ut difcerntret arvis. 

Cowley fays of the ftone wit|i which Cain flew 
his brgther^ 

I faw him fling the ftone» as if he meant 
At opce his murther and bis monument. 

Of thp fwprd taken from Goliah, he fays, 

,A fword fo great, that it was only fit 

To cut pfFhis great head that came with it 

Other poets defcribe Pcath by fome of its com^ 
mon appearances. Cowley fays, with a learned al- 
lufion to fepulchral lamps fe^l or fabulous, 
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*Twixt his right ribs deep piercM the furious blade. 
And opcn*d wide thofe fecret veiTels where 
Life's light goes out, when firft they let in air. 

But he has allufions vulgar as well as learned. In 
a vifionary fucceflion of kings : 

Joas at firft does bright and glorious fhew, 
In life's frelh mom his &me does early crow. 

Defcribing an undifciplincd army, after, having 
laid with elegance^ 

His forces fcem*d no arniv, but a crowd 
Hcartlefs, unarm'd, diforderly, and loud, 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 

The allufions, however, are not always to vulgar 
things ; he offends by exaggeration as much as by 
diminution : 

The king was pkc'd alone, and o'er his bead 

A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold was fpread. 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with fome 
conceit: 

Where the fun's fruitfiil beams give metals birth. 
Where be the growth of fttal gold docs fee, 
Cold» which alone more influence has than he. 

In one pailage he ftarts a fudden queflion to the 
confttfion of philofophy : 

Ye learned beads, whom ivy garlands grace, 
AVhy does that twinii^g plane the oak embrace ; 
The oak for poyrtihip moft of all unfit. 
And rough as are the winds that fight with it ? 

His 
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His expreffions hav« fometimcs a degree of toean^ 
ncfs that furpaflcs expccJVation : 

Nay, gentle guefts, he cries, lincc now you're in, 
The ftory of your gallarrt friend begin. 

In a fimilc defcriptive of the Morning : 

As glimmerittg ftars juft at th- a|>prQlich of day, 
Calhfer'd by troops, at laft all drop away. 

The drefs of Gabriel deferves attention i 

He took for fkin a c(au4 mtR foft aqd bright, 

Th?ite*er the inid-dajr fan piercM through with light ; 

Upon bb cheeks a lively bluih he Iprcad, 

Wa(h*d from the morning beauties* decpcft red : 

An harmlcfs flattVing meteor Ihone for hair, 

Aiid fell kddwti his Oioulders with loofe care ; 

He cats otft & <ilk mantfe from the &ife5. 

Where the moft fprightly azure pleas'd the eye* ; ' 

This be with ftarry vapours fprinkles all, 

Took in their pr^rae ere they grow ripe and fall ; 

Of a new rainbow ere it fret or Fade, 

The chpiceft piece cut out, a fcarfe is made. 

This is a juft fpecimcn of Cowley's imagery t 
what might in general cxpreffions be great and for- 
cible, he weakens and makes ridkukHis by branch- 
ing it intd fknall jparts. That Gabriel wjw kivcfted 
with the fofteft or brighteft colours of the Iky, wc 
might hive been told, and htcti difmifled to im- 
prove the idea in our difFereiit proportions of concep- 
tion ; but Covfkf cbuld xiot let us go^ till he had 
related where Gabriel got firfl his fkih^ and ther> 
his mantle, then his lace, and then his fcarfe, and 
related it in the terms of the mercer and tailor. 
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* Soinetiixwss he indulges himfelf in a digreffion, 
dways conceited with his natural exubirance, and 
commonly, even where it is not loiic, continued till 
it is tedious : 

I' th' library a few chqicc authors flood, 

Yet 'twas well ftor'd, for that fmall ftorc was good i 

Writing, man*s fpiritual phylick, waf not then 

Itfelf, as now, grown a difeafe of men. 

Learning (young virgin) but few fuitors knew ; 

The common proftitute fhc lately grew. 

And with the fpHirioiis br^od loads HQW tb^ prefs; 

Laborious effefts of idlenefs. 

As the Davideis affords only four books, though 
intended to confift of twelve, there is no opportu- 
nity for fuch criticifm as Epick poems commonly 
fopply. The plan of the whole work is very imper-f 
fcAly ftiewn by the third part. The duration of an 
unfinifhcd action cannot be known. Of charafters 
either not yet introduced, or fhewn but upon few 
occaiions, the full extent and the nice difctimina- 
tions cannot be afcertained. The fable is plainly im- 
plex, formed rather from the Odyfley than the Iliad : 
4nd many artifices of diverfification are employed, 
with the ikiil of a man acquainted with the beft 
inodels. The pafl is recalled by narration, and the 
{uture anticipated by vifion : but he has been fo 
lavifh of his poetical art, that it is difficult to ima- 
gine how he could fill eight books more without 
praftifing again the fame modes of difpofing his 
matter ; and perhaps the perception of this growing 
incumbrance inclined him to ftop. By this abrup- 
tion, poflerity loft more inftrudlion than delight. 
|f tl^e continuant jqn of the Dayideis ?an be miffed, 
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it is for the learning that had been diffufed 
orer it, and the notes in which it had been ex- 
plained. 

Had not his chara<?lers been depraved like every 
other part by improper decorations, they would 
have deferved uncommon praife. He gives Saul 
both the body and mind of a hero : 

His way once chofc, he forward tbruft outright, 
Nor turn'd afide for danger ot delight. 

And the different beauties of the lofty Merah and the 
gentle Michol are very juftly conceivedand ftrongly 
painted. 

Ryiaer has declared the Davidcis fuperior to the 
Jerufalem of Tajfo^ " which," fays he, ** the poet, 
*• with all his care, has not totally purged from 
*• pedantry." If by pedantry is meant that minute 
knowledge which is derived from particular fciences 
and fiudiesy in oppoiition to the general notions fup- 
plied by a wide furvey of life and nature, Cowley 
certainly errs, by introducing pedantry, far more fre- 
quently than Taflb. I know not, indeed, why they 
ihould be compared ; for the refemblance of Cowley's 
work to Taflb*s is only that they both exhibit the 
agency of celeftial and infernal fpirits, in which how- 
ever they differ widely ; for Cowley fuppofes them 
commonly to operate upon the mind by fuggeflion ; 
TafTo reprefents them as promoting or ob£lru6ling 
events by external agency. 

Of particular paflages that can be properly com-r 
pared, I remember only the dcfcription of Heaven, 
in which the different manner of the two writers is 
lufRciently dirccrniblc. Cqwley's is fcarccly dcfcripr 
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tion, unlcfs it be poflible to dcfcribe by negatives ; 
for he tells us only what there is not in Heaven. 
Taflb endeavours to reprcfent the fplendours and 
pleafures of the regions of happinefs. Taflb affords 
images, and Cowley fentimcnts. It happens, how* 
ever, that Taflb's defcription affords fome rcafoa 
for Rymer's cenfurc. He fays of the Supreme Being, 

Ha fotto 1 picdi e fato c la natura 
Miniftri humili, c'l moto, c ch'il mifura. 

The fecond line has in it more of pedantry than 
perhaps can be found in any other ftanza of the 
poem'. 

In the perufal of the Davideis, as of all Cowley s 
works, we find wit and learning unprofitably fquan- 
dered. Attention has no relief; the affedlions are 
never moved; we are fometimes furprized, but never 
delighted, and find much to admire, but little to 
approve. Still however it is the work of Cowley, 
of a mind capacious by nature, and repleniihed by 
ftudy. 

In the general review of Cowley's poetry it will be 
found, that he wrote with abundant fertility, but 
negligent or unfkilful feledlion; with much thought, 
but with little imagery ; that he is never pathetick, 
and rarely fublime ; but always either ingenious or 
learned, eitlier acute or profound. 

It is faid by Denham in his elegy. 

To him no author was unknown, 
Yet what he writ was al! his own. 

This wide pofition requires leis limitation, when it 
is affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps of any other 
poet. — He read much, and yet borrowed little. 

His 
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His charaftcr of writing was inckcd not his owtt i 
he unhappily adopted that wl^ich was predomioaat* 
He faw a certain way to prcfent praife ; and, not fuf- 
ficiently enquiring by what means the antients hare 
continued to delight through all the changes of hu* 
man manners, he contented himfelf with a decidu- 
ous laurel, of which the verdure in its fpring was 
bright and gay, but which time has be^n continual- 
ly Healing from his brows. 

He was in his own time conlidered as of unrivalled 
excellence. Clarendon reprefents him as having 
taken a jfiight beyond all that went before him ; and 
Milton is faid to have declared, that the three 
greateft Englifh poets were Spenfer, Shakfpeafc, 
and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others ; but 
his fentiments were his own. Upon every fubjeA he 
thought for himfelf; and fuch was b^s copioufnefs 
of knowledge, that fomething at once remote and 
applicable rulhed into his mind ; yet it is not likely 
that he always reje<fted a commodious idea merely 
becaufe another had ufed it : his known wealth was 
fo great that he tnight have borrowed without lofs 
of credit. 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the laft lines 
have fuch refemblance to the noble epigram of 
Grotius on the death of Scaligcr, that I cannot but 
think them copied from it, though they are copied 
by no fervile hand. 

One paflage in his Miftrefs is fo apparently bor- 
rowed from Donne, that he probably would not have 
.written it, had it not mingled with his own thoughts, 

fo 
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To as that he did not perceive Uimfelf taking it from 
another : 

itttbough I think thou never found wiU be, 

Yet Tm refolv'd lo fearcb for thee; 

The fearch itfelf rewards thp pains. 
So, though the chymic his great fecrct oaifs 
(For neither it in Art or Nature is). 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains : 

And does bis charge and labour pay 
With good unfought experiments by the way. 

Cowley. 

Some that have deeper digg'd Love's rtiinc than I, 
Say, where hi» centric' happincfs doth lie r 

I have lovMi and got, and told ; 
But (hould I love, get, tell, till I were old, 
J (hould not find that bidden rayftcry ; 

Oh, 'tis impofture all F 
And as no chymic yet th* elixir got, 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 

if by .the way to him befal 
S^me odoriferous thing, or medicinal, 

So lovers dream a rich and long delight. 

But giet a winter-feeming fummer's night, 

Jonfon and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks, were 
then in the higheft efteem. 

It is related by Qarendon, that Cowky always ac- 
knowledges his obligation to the learning and induftry 
of Jonfon : but I have found no traces of Jonfon ia 
his works : to emulate Donne appears to have been 
his purpofe ; and from Donne he may have learned 
thatfamiliarity with religious images, and that light 
allufion to facred things, by which readers far fliort 
of fandity are. frequently offended ; and which would 

not 
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not be borne in the prefentage, when devotion, per- 
haps not more fervent, is more delicate. 

Having produced one pailage taken by Cowley 
from Donne, I will recompenfe him by another 
which Milton feems to have borrowed from him. 
He fays of Goliah, 

His fpcar, the trunk was of a lofty tree. 

Which Nature meant fome tall (hip's maft fhould be. 

Milton of Satan : 

His fpcar, to equal which the tailed pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maft 
Of fome great admiral, were but a wand. 
He walked with. 

His diAion was in his own time cenfured as negli- 
gent. He feems not to have known, or not to have 
conlidered, that words being arbitrary muft owe 
their power to aflbciation, and have the influence, 
and that only, which cuftom has given them. 
I Language is the drefs of thought : and as the no- 
bleft mien, or moft graceful action, would be de- 
graded and obfcured by a garb appropriated to the 
, grofs employments of rufticks or mechanicks ; fo the 
\ moft heroick fentiments will lofe their efficacy, and 
the moft fplendid ideas drop their magnificence, if 
they are conveyed by words ufed commonly upon 
I low and trivial occalions, debafed by vulgar hiouths, 
; and contaminated by inelegant applications. 

Truth indeed is always truth, and reafon is always 

. reafon ; tliey have an intriniic and unalteral^le value, 

and conftitute that intelleAual gold which defies de- 

ilr udlion j but gold may be fo concealed in bafer matter, 

that 
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Ibit only a chytnift can recover it ; fenfc may be f# 
hidden in unrefined and plebeian words, that none 
but philofopbers can diftinguifii it ; and both may 
be fo buried in impurities^ as not to pay the coft of 
Ihcir extraftion. 

The didlion, being the vehicle of the thoughts^ 
£rft prefents itfelf to the intelle6):ual eye : and if the 
firft appearance offends^ a further knowledge is not 
ofteh fought. Whatever profeflea to benefit by 
pleafihg^ muft pleale at once. The pjeafures of the 
mind imply fomething fuddeB and unexpedled; 
that which elevates muft always furprife* What is 
perceived by flow degrees may gratify us with con- 
fcioufnefs of improvement^ but ^iU never ftrikc with \ 
the fenfe of pkafiire. 

Of all thiSj Cowley appears to have been without 
knowledge, or without care/ He makes no fde^ion 
of words, noi^ ieeks any neatnefs of pfaraie t he has 
no elegancies either lucky or elaborate : as his endea- 
vours were rather to imprefs fentences upon the un- 
derftanding than images on the fancy ; he has few 
epithets, and thoCe fcattered without peculiar pro- 
priety or nice adaptation^ It feems to follow from the 
neceffity of the fi^je£V, rather than the care of the 
writer, that the di^ion of his heroic poem as tefs 
familiar than that of his flighteft writings. He has 
givea not the fame numbers, but the fame di^oOf 
to the gentle Anacreon and the tempeftuous Pindar. 

His verification feems to have had very little of 
his care ; and if what he thinks be true, that his 
numbers are unmufical only when they art iU-read^ 
the art of reading them is at prdent loft ; fbr they 
are commonly harfh to modem tar9« He haa indeed 

Vol, IX. F »any 
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many noble lines, {ufh as the feeble care of Waller" 
jierer could produce. The bulk of his thoughts 
fometimesi fwcllcd his verfe to unexpe^led and in« 
cvitable grandeur ; but his excellence of this kind is 
merely fortuitous : he linjcs wiUingly down to hi» 
general careleflhefs, and avoids with very little care 
jcitlicr meanncfs or afperity. 

IJis contractions are often rugged and harili : 

One flings a mountain, and its rivers too 
Torn up with *t. 

His rhymes arc very often made by pfonouns, or' 
particles, or the like unimportant words, which 
difappoint the ear, and deftroy the energy of the 
-line. 

f His combination of different meafures is fome- 
»timcs diflbnant and unplealing; he joins veffes to- 
-gcther, of which the former does not Aide eafily into 
the latter. 

• The words do arid ifi/, which fo much degrade iif 
prefent cftimation the line that admits them, were inf 

•the time of Cowley little cenfured or avoided ; how' 
often he ufed them, and with how bad an efFed, at 

• leafl: to our ears, will appear by a pafTagc, in whicb 
every reader will lament to fee juft and noble 

.thoughts defrauded of their praife by inelegance of 
language : 

Where hononr or where confciencc tbes not bind^ 

No other law (hall (hackle me ; 

Slave to myfclf I ne'er will be ; 
Nor (hall my future a£tions be confin'd 

By my own prefent mind. 
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Who by refofves ind Voiv^ «ngag*d ^^^ ftawi 

For days, that yet belong to fate, 
Ihis like »n unthrift mortgage his cftatc, 

Before it falls intp his hand ; 

The bondman of the cloifter fo, 
All that he dots receive does always owe. 
And ftill as Time comes in, it goes away. 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell ) 
\Vhlcli his hour's w6rk ts well as hours dots tell : 
Unhappy till the laft» the kind releaiing knell. 

His heroic lines are often formed of monofyllablcs J 
but yet they are fometimes fweet and fonorous. 

He fays of the Mcffiah, 

Round the whole earth his dreaded name fhall (bund^ 
jtnd reach to worlds that muft not jet be founds 

In another place, of David> 

Yet bid him go fecurely, when he fends ; 
*Tis Saul that is bis fee ^ and we his friends. 
The man who has bis God^ no aid can lack ; 
And we who hid him gOj will bring him hack: 

Yet amidft his negligence he fometimes attempted 
an improved and fcientifick verlilication ; of which 
it will be beft to give his owiij account fubjoined to 
this line : 

Nor can the glory contain kfelf in th* endiefs fpace, ^ 

** I am forry that it is neceflary to admonifli the 
. ** moil part of readers, that it is not by negligence 
. ** that this vcrfe is fo loofe, long, and, as it were, 

pa ^'vaftjj 
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raft ; |l is to paint in the Dumber tke uttme of 
the thing which it defcribes, which I would have 
^^ obferved m divers other places of this poem^ 
*' that elfe will pa(^ for very ctfele(s terfes : as 
« before. 

And iVtr^ruMi ibg MiigWringfi$ld$ mih vi$ltai tmfji. 
^^ In the fecond book ^ 

" And, 

Jnifclla^'dtiwn hUJhiuUirs with h$fi itaru 

«^ In the third, 

Brafi was bis bitmH^ bis ioHs hrafs^ mid ffit 
iUsinafiathickfbUtrfJtringirafsUvwi^ 

•• In the fourth, 

" And, 

S$mi/r$mikT9d^€afith9mfihisMt'umhi9Jhng^ 

*^ And many mofe : but it is enough to inftance in 
^< a few. The &ing is, that the difpofhion ot words 
^^ and numbers ifaould be fuch, as that, out of die 
^^ order and found of them, the things themfelves 
•* may be reprefented« This the Greeks were not fo 
^^ accurate as to bind themfelves to ; neither have 
^^ our Englifh poets obferved it, for aught I can 
*' find. The Latini (qui Mufas ($l$tni feveriHes) fome- 
** dmes did it ; «nd thcar ptince, Vir^, always: in 
** "whrnn ihe examples aw imvttmend>Ie, «nd t^ea 

■" «^ notico 
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^^ ttodce of by all judicious men, fo that it U fuper* 
«« fhjous to collc(ft them.*' 

I know not whether he has, in saany of thefb m^ 
.ftooccsy attained the lepreientation or reiemblance 
that he purpofes, Verle can imitate only found ami 
fQOOon. A beundkfs vevfe, a headUng rerfe, and a 
▼erfe of brafs or erf ftrong brafs^ feem to comprife 
very incongruous and unfociable ideas. What therp 
is peeuUar in the foimd of the fine espreffing ho^ 
cgrt, I cannot difcove^ ; nor why the^M 19 taller ia 
an Alexandrine than in ten fyllable^. 

Butf not to defraud him g{ hi^ due praife, he has 
given one example of reprefent^tiYe yerfiiicationy 
which perhaps no other Englifli line can eaual ; 
Btgin, be boM, and venture to be wife : 
He, who defers this work firom day to day^ 
Does on a river*s bank expe&ing fiay 
Till the whole ftMara that ftopp*d him (hall be gone, 
H^bicb rtmSf 0*^9 ^ i^ rtau^ for roif Jkali run •«« 

Cowley was, 1 belieye, the firft poet that mingle^ 
^exandrines at pleafure with the common heroick 
of ten fyllables; and from him Dryden borrow^ 
the pnuftice, whether ornamental or licentious. He 
ccaiiidei^ the verfe of twelve fyllables as elevated 
^nd majeftick) and has therefore deviated into that 
meafure when he fuppofes the voice heard of the 
Supreme Being. 

The author 0/ the Davideis is commended by 
Dryden for having written it i(i couplets, becaufe he 
difcovered that any ftafF was too lyrical for an hc- 
joick poem ; but this feems to have been known 
\)c{oTt by Mt^ and SandySy the tranflators of the 
ftiarfalia and the Metamorphofes. 

F3 In 
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. In the Davideig are fome hcmiftichs, or verfes left 
imperfedl by the author, in imitation of Virgil, • 
vdiom he fuppqfes not to have intended to complete 
them : that this opinion is erroneous,, may be proba-*- 
biy f oncluded, becaufc this truncation is imitated by 
no Aibf^quent Roman poet; becaufe Virgil himfelf 
filled up one broken line in the heat' of recitation ;' 
t^caufe in one Jrhe fenfe is now unfinifhed ; and be* 
caufe all that can be done by a broken verfe, a line 
iotcrfedled by a cafura^ and a full flop, will equdly 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no vrfc, and 
perhaps did not at firft think them allowable ; but: 
he appears afterwards to have changed his mind, for- 
in the verfes on the government of CromweU he in* 
ferts them liberally yvith great happinefs. 

.After fo much criticifm pn his Poems, the Eflay^ 
which accompany them muft not be forgotten. 
What is faid by Sprat of his converfation, that nq 
man could draw from it any fufpicion of his exc^l* 
lence in poetry, may be applied to thefe compoli- 
tions. No author ever kept his vcr:fe and his profej 
at a grcatei; diftance from each other. His thoughts 
are natural, and his fl-yle has a fmooth and placid* 
equability, which has never yet obtained its duq 
comniend^tion. Nothing is far-fought,* oi: hard- 
laboured ; but all is eafy without feeb^enefs, an4. 
familiar wiibout groflTneft. 

It has beep qbferved by.Felton, i(i hh EflT^y onf 
the Clafikks, that Cowley was belpvfd by eyery 
Mufc tliat he courted ; and that he has rivalled th^ 
Ancients in every kind of poetr}^ but tragedy. 
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It may be affirmed, without any encomiaftick fer- 
vour, that he brought to his poetick lajjours a mind 
replete with learning, and that his pages are embel- 
liihed with all the ornaments which books could 
fupply ; that he was the firft who imparted to Eng- 
liih numbers the enthufiafm of the greater ode, and ' 
the gaiety of the lefs ; that he was equally qualified 
for fpritely iallies,.and for lofty flights ; that he was 
among thofe who freed tranflation from fervility, 
and, inftead of following his author at a didance, 
walked by his fide ; and that, if he left verfification 
yet improvcable, he left likewife from time to time • 
fuch fpecimens of excellence as enabl^di.f^cceedtng 
poets to improve it. 
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Of Sir JOHN DENHAM wry Knk is knowi^ 
|iut pr^ ii related of Inm by Wood^ or by 

l^iwfflf. 

^C WM born at Dublin in 1615 ; the only fon of 
Sif Jf^hn Dcqham, of Little Horfely in ElTex, then 
c\^( bajTQii of the Exchequer in Ireland, and of 
Eipapor, daughter of Sir Garret £4f^> baron of 
J^ellefohtf 

Two years afterwards, his father, being nuule one 
of the b^pns of the Exchi^uer in England, brought 
him away from his n^tiv^ country, and educated 
^Vfi jif ]U>pdon. 

In 1 63 1 he warfept tq Oxford, where he was con* 
ii^ered '^ as a dreaming young man, given more to 
•f dice and cards than ftudy ;'* and therefore gave 
nQ prognoiticks of hi; future eminence; nor was 
fufpcAcd to conceal, under fluggilhnefs and laxity, 
II genius bprn to improve the literature of his 
country. 

When he was, threp years afterwards, removed to 
Lincoln's Ipn, be profecutcd the common law with 
ia£^clefit ^ppearancd* of application ; yet did nc^ lofe 

his 
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hit prepe&fity to carda a&d dice ; but was yety often 
plundered by gamcftcrs. 

Being feverely reproved for this folly, he pro- 
Cefied, and perhaps believed, himfelf redaimed; 
and, to teftify the iincerity of his repentance, wrote 
ancLpublilhed ^^ An EiTay upon Gaming/* 

fit leema to have divided hb ftudies between law 
and poetry ; for, in 1636, he tranflated the fccond 
book of the iEneid. 

Two years after, his father died ; and then, not- 
withftanding his refolutions and profeffions, he re- 
lomed again to the vice of gaming, and loft feveral 
thoufand pouncb that had been left him. 

In 164a, he publiflied ^^ The Sophy/' Thisfeema 
to have given him his firft hold ci the publick at- 
tention ; for Waller remarked, *^ that he broke out 
•* like thelriih rebellion, three-fcore thoufand ftrong, 
f^ when nobod}^ was aware, or in the leaft fufpec^ed 
^^ it ;** an obfervation which could have had no pro- 
priety, had bis poetical abilities been known before. 
' lit was after that pricked for iheriiF of Surrey, 
#nd Goade governor of Famham Caftle for the king ; 
|)Ut he ibbn religned that charge, and retreated to 
Oxford, where, in 1643, he publiibed ^^Cooper*s 
f ^ HiU." 

This poen^ had fuch reputation as to excite the 
common artifice by which envy degrades excellence. 

A report was fpread, that the performance was not 
bis own^ but that he had bought it of a vicar for 
forty pounds. The fame attempt was made ^o rob 
Addifon of CatO) and Pope of his EUay on Criti-» 
cifm. 

In 
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In 1647, the diftrefles oiF the royal family required 
him to en^ige in more dangerous employments. 
He was entrufted by the queen with a meflage to the 
king ; and, by whatever means, fo fer foftened the 
ferocity of Hugh Peters, that by his interceffion id- 
million was procured. Of the king's condefcei](fioii 
he has given an account in the dedication o^^ 
works. * *. 

He was afterwards employed in carrying on t6« 
king*s correfpondence ; and, as he fays, difchargcd. 
this office with great fafety to the royalifts : and, 
being accidentally difcovered by the adverfe party's 
knowledge of Mr. Cowley *s hand, he efcaped hap- 
pily both for himfelf and his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater imdertaking. In' 
April, 1648, he conveyed James the Duke of York 
from London into France, and delivered him there! 
to the queen and prince of Wales. This year he 
publilhed his tranflation of ^^ Cato Major:'* 

He now refided in France, as one of the followers 
of the exiled king ; and, to divert the melancholy 
of their condition, was fometimes enjoined by his 
maftcr to write occafional verfes ; one of which 
amufements was probably his ode or fong upon the 
Embafly to Poland, by which he and lord Crofts 
procured a contribution of ten thoufand pounds froni 
the Scotch, that wandered over that kingdom. Po-^ 
land was at that time very much frequented by Jtine- 
rant traders, who, in a country of very little com- 
merce and of great extent, where every man refided 
on his own eftate, contributed very much to the ac- 
commodation of life, by bringing to every man's 
houfc thofe little ncceflaries which it was very incon-^ 

venicft^ 
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vcnient to want, and very troublcfome to fetch. I 
Jiave formerly read, without much reflection, of the/ 
multitude of Scotchmen that travelled with their 
wares in Poland ; and that their numbers were not ' 
Imall, the fuccefs of this negociation gives fufficient 
evidence. 

About this time, what eftate the war and the 
gamefters had left him was fold, by order oFthe 
parliament; and when, in 1652, he returned to 
England, he was entertained by the Earl of Pem-^ 
broke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no account. 
At the Reftoration he obtained that which many 
miffed, the reward of his loyalty ; being made fiir^ 
v^yor of the king's buildings, and dignified Tvith the 
order of the Bath. He feems now to have learned 
fonie attention to money ; for Wood fays, that he 
got by this place .fevcp thoufand pounds. 

After the Reftoration^ he wrote the poem on Pru- 
dence and Juftice, and perhaps fome of his other 
pieces: and as he appears, whenever any ferious 
queftion comes before him, to have been a man of 
piety, he confecrated his poetical powers to religion, 
and made a rrietrical verfion of the Pfalms of David, 
in this attempt he has failed ; but in facred poetry 
who has fucceeded i 

It might be hoped that the favour of his maftcr 
and elteem 'of the publick would now make him 
happy. But human felicity \s fhort and uncertain ; 
^ fecond marriage brought* upon him fo much dif- 
quier, as for a time difordercd his underftanding; 
^nd Butler lampooned him for his lunacy. I know 
pot whether the malignant lines were then naade pub** 

lick. 
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lick, nor what prorocstion incited Bader to do dud 
which no provocation can excui«. 

Ws frenzy lafted not long ^ ; and he &enii txt 
hare regained his fdl force of mind ; £cxt he; wrote 
afterwards his excellent poem upon the death o^ 
Cowley, whom he was not long to furvive; hr 
on the 19th of March^ 1668^ he wcU buried by his 
iide. 

DENHAM is defervedly conlidered as one of the 
fathers of Englifli poetry. ** Denham and Waller/* 
fays Prior, " improved our versification, and Dry- 
** den perfected it." He has given fpecimem of 
various compofition, defcriptive, ludicrous, didac* 
tick, and fublime. 

He appears to have had, in common with almoft 
all mankind, the ambition of being upon proper oc- 
cafions a merry fellow ^ and in common with piofl: of 
them to have been by nature, or by early habits, de* 
barred from it. Nothing is lefs exhilarating than 
the ludicroufnefs of Denhatu ; he does not fail for 
want of efforts ; he is familiar, he is,grofs ; but he 19 
never merry, unlefs the ** Speech againft Peace in 
•* the clofe Committee" be excepted. For grave 
burlefque, however, his imitation of Davena^t fhewa 
him to be well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occafional poems there is 
perhaps none that does not deferve commendation. 
In the verfes to Fletcher, we have an image that has 
iince been often adopted : 

* In Grammont's Memoirs many circumftances arc related, 
both of bis marriage and his hcn2j, vciy little favouraWc to his 
chara&er. &. 

"But 
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, ** But wliiiber mn t ftrayM ? I ncod not nitt 
^ Tffopjiiief to Ihte fryMn otber aien*s difpraife ; 
** Nor Is ^Ij^ hmc on le£fer ruins built, 
** Nor need thy jufter tide the foul guilt 
•' Of eaftcrn kings, who, to fccurc -their reign, 
^< Mull have their brothers, fons^ and kindred, ihin**' 

After Denhun, Orrery, in one of his prologues^ 

*' Poets are faltans^ if they had their will ; 
^^ For every author would bis brother kilL*' 

And Pope, 

^ Sliould fuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 

•* Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne,** 

But this is not the b^ of bis li^ pi^<^ " ^^^ 
exo^dby his poem to Fanfbaw, and his elq^y on 
<3owley. 

His praife of Eaoihaw's rerfion of Guarim con- 
-tams a very fyrttely and judicious charaiSber of a 
good tranflator : 

** That fervile path thou noUy doft decline, '^ 

** Of tracing woid by word, and line by Ime. 
** Thole zte the Idboor'd birth of flaTifh brains^ 
** Not the effird of jK>etry, bat pains ; 
^^ Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrownefs affords 
** No flight for thoughts, but poorly ftick at words* 
** A new and nobler way thou doft purfue^ 
*' To make tranilations and tranflators too. 
•• They but prefcrve theafhes ; thou the flarac^ 
'* Tr«e to bis ienfe, but truer to his fsime." 

The excellence of thefe lines is greater, as the 
tiiith which they contain was not at that time gene- 
rally known* 

His 
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His poem on the death of Q>wley was his lafl-^ 
and, among his fhorter works, his beft perform- 
ance : the numbers are mulical, and the thoughti 
are juft. 

. *' Cooper's Hill*' is the work that confers upon 
him the rank and dignity of an original author. He 
feems to have been, at leaft among us, the author of 
a fpecies of compofition that may be denominated 
local poetry J of which the fundamental fubjeft is 
fome particular landfcape, to be poetically defcribed, 
with the addition of fuch embellifhments as may be 
fupplied by hiftorical retrofpedlion or incidental me- 
ditation. 

To trace a new fcheme of poetry has in itfclf a 
very i]|gh claim to praife, and its praife is yet more 
when it is apparently copied by Garth and Pope * ; 
after whofe names little will be gained by an enu- 
meration of fmaller poets, that have left fcarcely 
a corner of the ifland not dignified either by rhyme, 
or blank verfe. 

** Cooper's Hill," if itbemalicioufly infpeAed^ 
will not be foimd without its faults. The digreffiops 
are too long, the morality too frequent, and the fen- 
timents fometimes fuch as will not bear a rigorou* 
enquiry. 

• The four verfcs, which, fince Dryden has com- 
mended them, almoft every writer for a century paft 
has imitated, are generally known : 

•* O could I flow like thee, and make thy ftream 
** My great example, as it is my theme ! 

* By Garth, in his *' Poem on Clarcmont/* and by Pope, in 
his ^WindforForeft." H. 

s« TbougU 
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•' Though deep, yet clear ; thoiigh gentle, yet not djall ; 
** Strong without rage, without o'erflowing fulL" 

The lines are In themfelves not perfeA ; for nioft 
of the Words, thus artfully oppofed, are to be un- 
derftood (imply on one fide of the comparifon, and 
metaphorically on the other; and if there be any 
language which does not exprefs intelleAual opera- 
tions by material images, into that language they 
cannot be tranflated. But fo much meaning is com- 
prized in fo few word? ; the particulars of refemblancc 
are fo perfpicacioufly coUedled, and every mode of 
excellence feparatcd /rom its adjacent fault by fo 
nice a line of limitation ; the different parts of the 
fentence are fo accurately adjufted ; and the flow of 
the h&, couplet is fo fmoodi and fweet ; that the 
paflage, however celebrated, has not been praifed 
above its merit. It has beauty peculiar to itfelf, 
and muft be numbered among thofe felicities which 
cannot be produced at will by wit and labour, but 
muft arife unexpe<Stedly in foitie hour propitious to 
poetry. 

. He appears to have been one of the firft that un- 
derftood the necefllty of emancipating tranflation 
firom the drudgery of counting lines and interpreting 
lingle words. How much this fervile pra&ice ob- 
fcuted the cleareft and deformed the moft beautiful 
parts of the ancient authors, may be difcovercd by a 
perafal of our earlier vcrfions ; fomc of them are the 
ivorks of men well qualified, not only by critical 
knowledge, but by poetical genius, who yet, by a 
miftakcn ambition of exaAnefs, degraded at once 
their originals and tliemfelves. 

Denham 
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Denham faw the better way, but has not parfbed 
it with great facce&. His vcrlions of Yiigil are not 
pleating ; but they taught Dryden to pleafc better. 
His poetical imitation of Tally on ** Old Age'* has 
neither the clearnefs of profe, nor the fpritelineis of 
poetry. 

The ^* ftrength of Denham,** which Pope fo cn> 
phatically mentions, is to be found in many lines 
and couplets, which convey much meaning in few 
words, and exhibit the fentiment with more weight 
than bulk. 



On the Thames. 

^< Though with thofe ftreamt he no teJcapHmcchoMt 
*^ Whofe foam is amber, and their gravel gold ; 
** His genuine and leis guilty wealth t* explore, 
*^ Search not his boUom, but iurvey his fhottJ^ 



On Strafford* 

^ His wifdom fuch, at once it did appear 

^ Three kingdoms* wonder, and three kingdoms* fear« 

«* While fingle he flood forth, and feem'd, although 

^' Each hdd an army, as an eqaal fee, 

^ Such was his force iif eloquence, to make' 

*^ The bearert more concem*d than he that fpakc : 

** Each feem*d to afi that part became to fee, 

*^ And none was more a looker-on than he ; 

^* So did he move our pafiions, Ibme were known 

•• To wifli, for die defence, the crime their own. 

** Now private pity ftrove with public hate, 

^* Reafon with rage, and eloquence with fite.^ 
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bn Cowley. 
•* To him no author was unknoWHt 
** Yet what he vf rote wis all his bwh j 
*• Horace's witj and Virgil's ftatc, 
** He did not fteal, but emulate ! 
** And, when he would like them appear, 
** Their girb, but ndt theit cloaths, did wear.** 

As brie of licnhani's principal claims to the regatd 
of pdfterity arifes from his improvement of our 
numbers; his verification ought to be confidered. 
It will afford that ple^lfufe Which arifes from the db- 
fervatiori of a nian of judgement, naturally right, 
forfaking bad copies by degrees, and advancing 
towards a bettet t)raftice, as he gains more confi- 
dence in himfelf. 

In his tranflatiori of Virgil, written when he waa 
about tWenty-one years old, may be ftill found the 
old iiiannet df cotitinuing the fenfe ungracefully froin 
verfe to terfe t 

*^ Then all thofc 
** Who 111 the dark our fury did efcapfc, 
" Reluming, know our borrowed arms, and fhape^ 
** And diffei^ing diafeft ; then their numbers fwcU 
** And grow upon us ; tirft Chorcebeus fell 
** Before Minerva's altar ; next did bleed ^^ 

** Jilft Ripheus, whom no Trojan did ej^cc^ f 

•* In virtue, yet the gods his fatte decreed. Ji 

** Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 
" Their friends ; nor thee, l^antheus, thy piety, 
•• Nor confccrated mitre, from the fame 
*• III fate could fave ; my country*! funeral flame 
•• And Troy's cold afhes I atteft, and call 
** To witnefs for myfelf, that in their fall 
Vol. IX. G «« Nt 
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•* No foes, no death, por danger, I declinM» 
** Did and deferv'd no lefs, my fate to find." 

From this kind of concatenated metre he after- 
wards refrained, and taught his followers the art of 
concluding their fenfe in couplets ; which has per- 
haps been with rather too much conftancy purfued. 

This paflage exhibits one of thofe triplets which 
are not unfrequent in this firft eflay, but which it is 
to be fuppofed his maturer judgement difapproved^ 
iince in his latter works he has totally forbom them. 

His rhymes are fuch as feem found without diffi- 
culty, by following the fenfe ; and are for the moft 
part as exa<ft at leaft as thofe of other poets, though 
now and then the reader is fhifted off with what he 
can get : 

** O how transformed ! 
** How much unlike that He£kor, who rgturrfd 
•* Clad in Achilles* fpoils!" 
And again : 

** From thence a thouiand Icflcr poets fprung 
** Like petty princes from the fall of RomeJ* 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a 
word too feeble to fuftain it': 

** Troy confounded falls 
** From all her glories : if it might have ftood 
. " By any power, by this right hand it Jbou'J. 
** — And though my outward ftate misfortune bath 
" Dcprcft thus low, it cannot reach my fitith." 
** — Thus, by his fraud and our own faith o'crcome^ 
" A feigned tear deftroys us, againft wbom 
•* Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
<* Nor tea years conflia:, nor a thoufand fail.** 

He 
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He is not very careful to vary the ends . of his 
verfes ; in one paflage the word die rhymes three 
couplets in fix. 

Mofl: of thefe petty faults are in his firft produc- 
tions, where he was lefs fkilful, or at leaft.lefs dex- 
trous in the ufe of words ; and though they had 
been more frequent, they couki only have leflcned 
the grace, not the ftrength of his compofition. He 
is one of the writers that improved pur tafte, and 
advanced our language, and whom we ought there- 
fore to read with gratitude, though, having done 
much, he left much to do. 
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MILTON. 



The life of Milton has been already written 
in fo many forms, and with fuch minute enquiry, 
that F might perhaps more properly have contented 
inyfelf with the addition of a few notes on Mr. Fen- 
ton's elegant Abridgement, but that a new narrative 
was thought neceflary to the uniformity of this 
edition. 

JOHN MILTON was by birth a gentleman, dc- 
fcended from the proprietors of Milton, near Thame, 
in Oxfordshire, one of whom forfeited his eftate in 
the times of York and Lancafter. Which fide he 
took I know not ; his defcendant inherited no vene- 
ration for the White Rofe. 

His grandfather John was keeper of the foreft of 
Shotover, a zealous papift, who difinherited his 
fon, becaufe he had forfaken the religion of his 
anceftors. 

His father, John, who was the fon difinherited, 

had recourfe for his fupport to the profeffion of a fcri- 

vener. He was a man eminent for his fkill in mufick, 

, Oiany of his compofitions being flill to be found ; and 

iliisii^utation in Us profit fuch^ that he grew 

1%^ rich. 
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rich, and retired to an cftatc. He had probably 
more than common Uterature, as his fon addreflet 
him in one oF his moil elaborate Latin poems. He 
married a gentlewoman of the name of Cafton, a 
Welfh family, by whom he had two fons, John, the 
poet, and Chriftopher, who ftudied the la\v, and 
adhered, as the law taught him, to the King's party, 
for which he was a while perfecuted, but having, 
by his brother's intereft, obtained permiilion to live 
in quiet, he fupported himfelf fo honourably by 
rhi^mh<;?PpyAi^i/g^ ^ that, foon after the acceflion of 
king James, he was knighted and made a judge ; 
but, his conftitution being too weak for bufinefs, he 
retired before any difreputable compliances became 
neceflary. 

He had likewife a daughter Anne, whom he mar- 
ried with a confiderable fortune to Edward Philips, 
who came from Shrewfbury, and rofe irt the Crown- 
office to be fecondary : by him flie had two fons, 
John and Edward, who were educated by the poet, 
and from whom is derived the only authentic account 
of his domertic manners. 

John, the poet, was bom in his father's houfe, at 
the Spread-Eagle in Bread-ftrect, Dec. 9, 1608, be* 
tween fix and fcven in the morning. His father ap- 
pears to have been very felicitous about his educa* 
tion : for he was inftrucfted at firft by private tuition 
under the care of Thomas Young, who was after- 
wards chaplain to the Englifh merchants at Ham- 
burgh, and cf whom we have rcafon to think well, 
iince his fcholar confidered him as worthy of an 
cpiftolary elegy. 

G 3 He 
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He was then fent to Si Paul's School, under the 
care of Mr. Gill ; and removed, in the beginning of 
hi$ fixteenth year, to Qhrift's College in Cambridge, 
Inhere he entered a fizar *, Feb. 12, 1624. 

^He was at this time eminently flcilled in the Latin 
tongue ; and he himfelf, by annexing the dates to 
his firft compofitions, a boaft of which the leaned 
Politian had gtv<^n him an example, feems to com* 
mend the earlinefs of his own proficiency to the no* 
tice of poftcrity. But the produ(5ls of his vernal ferti-^ 
Itty have been (urpafled by many, and particularly by 
liis contemporary Cowley. Of the powers of the mind 
k is dif&cidt to £3nn an eftimate : many have ex«> 
celled Milton in their firfl eflays, who never rofe to 
works like Faradife Lofi. 

At fift:een, a date which he ufes till he is fixteen, 
he tranflated or verlified two Pfalms, 114 and 136^ 
which he thought worthy of the publick eye ; but 
they raife no great expeditions : they would in any 
numerous fchool have obtained praife, but not ex^ 
cited wonder. 

Many of his elegies appear to have been written 
in his eighteenth year, by which it appears that he 
had then read the Roman authors with very nice dif* 
cernment. I once heard Mr. Hampton, the tranflar 
tor'of . Polybius, remark, what I think is true, that 

* In this aflertion Dr. Johnfon was miftaken. Milton was ad- 
mitted a penfioncr, and not a fizar, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing extract from the College Regiftcr : ** Johannes Milton 
*' Londinenfis^ filius Johannis, inflitutus fiiit in literarum de- 
" mentis fub Mag*ro Gill Gjrmnafii Paulini pracfe6to, admiiTus eft 
" Penfionarius Miftpr Feb. la*, 1624, fub M'ro Chappell, folvitq, 
*' pro Ingr, £.0 10/ od.** R. 

Milton 
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Milton was the firft Englifhman who, after the re- 
vival of Letters, wrote Latin verfes with claffick ele- 
gance. If any exceptions can be made, they arc 
very few : Haddon and Afcham, the pride of Eliza- 
beth's reign, however they have fucceedcd in profe, 
no fooner attempt verfe than they provoke derifion. 
K we produced any thing worthy of notice before 
the elegies of Milton^ it was perhaps Alabaftvt's 
Spxana *. 

Of the exercifes, which the rules of the Univef- 
fity required, fome were publifhed by him in his 
n^iaturer years. They had been luidoubtedly ap- 
plauded; ftwr they were fuch as few can perform ; yet 
there is reafon to fufpedt that he was regarded in his 
college with no great fondnefs. That he obtained no 
fellowlhip is certain ; but the iuikindnefs with which 
he was treated was not merely negative. I am 
afhamed to relate what I fear is true, that Milton waB 
one of the kft fhidents in either univcriity that ixsi^ 
fered the publick indignity of corporal correAiotK 

It wTas, in the violence of controverfial . hoftility, 
objedked to him, that' he was expelled : this he ilea- 
dily denies, and il was apparently not true ; but it 
feems plain, from his own verfes to Diodati, that ht 
had incurred Ruftkation^ a tempoifary difmiilion into 
the country, with perhaps the lofs of a term. 

Me tenet urbs refiua quam Thamefis alluit unda^ 
Meque nee invitnm patria dulcis habet. 

Jam nee arundiferum mihi cura revifcre Camum, 
Nee dudum vaiti me laris angit amor.*— 

* PubKflicd 1632. A, 
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J^^c dun libct vfqpf^ minas perferre magiftrif 
Caetcraqne ingcnio non fubeunda raco. , 

§i fit hoc exilium patfios jjiiffc penates, 
Et vacuum curis oiia grata fccjui, 

J^on cg^o yel p^ofugi nomen fortemyc rccufo, 
l^aptus ttcxilii cpnditionc fruor. 

I cannot find any meaning but this, which even 
kindnefs and reverence can give the term, vetiii 
hrisy V a hal^it^tipn from which he is excluded ;" or 
iow e^iie can be ptherwife interpreted. He declares 
yet more, that he is we^ry of enduring ibe threats 
of<i rigorous mafier^ and fomeibing elfe^ ivhicb a tem^ 
per Uke kis cannot undergo. What was more than 
threat was probably punifliment. This poem, which 
mentions his exUe\ proves likewife that it was not 
perpetual ; for it concludes with a refolution of re- 
turning fome time to Cambridge. And it may be 
ponje<5luced, from the willingnefs with which he has 
perpetuated the memory of hi« exile, that its caufe 
jp^ fuch as gave him no Ihame. 

JHe tpok bpth the ufual degrees ; that of Batche- 
lor in i6jt8, and that of Matter in 1632; but he? 
left the univcrfity with no kindncfs for its inftitution, 
^lienate4 either by the injudicious fevcrity of his 
jgpvernors, or hi? own captious perverfcnefe. The 
caufe qannpt jiqw be known, but the efFe<5l appear^ 
in his writings, His fjch<;me of education, infcribed 
^o l^artlib^ fupprfpdies 9II apadjemical inftruftion, 
being intended to coraprife the whole time wbicli 
pen ufually fpend in literature, from their entrance 
upon grammar, //// they proceed^ as it is called^ 
makers of Arts, ^nd in his Difcojirfe on the like lieji 
jVay fo remove Hirelings out of the Cbureb, he inge^ 
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fiioufly propofes, that the profits of the lands for^ 
felted by the ad for fuperftitlous ufcs fhould be applied 
iofucb academies all over the land where languages and 
arts may be taught together ; fa that youth may be at 
once brought up to a competency of learning and an 
honeji trade^ by which means fuch of them as bud the 
gift^ being enabled tofupport themfelves (without tithes) 
by the latter^ may^ by the help of the former^ become 
worthy preachers. 

One of his objedtions to academical education, as 
it wa§ then condu6led, is, that men defigned foF 
orders in the Church were permitted to aft plays, 
writhing and unboning their clergy limbs to all the an^ 
iick and dijhoneji gefiures ofTrincalos ♦, buffoons, and 
bawdsy projlituting the fhame of that minijiry which 
they had J or were near havings to the eyes cf courtiers 
and court ladies J their grooms and madefnoifelles. 

This is fufficiently peevifh in a man, who, whea 
he mentions his exile from the college, relates^ 
with great luxuriance, the compenfation which »h^ 
pleafures of the theatre afford him. Plays were 
therefore only criminal when they were adled by 
academicks. 

He went to the untverfity with adefign of enter- 
ing into the church, but in time altered his mind ; 
for he declared, that whoever became a clergyman 
inuft ** fubfcribe flave, and take an oath withal, 

» By the mention of this name, he ^icjpntly refers to Albu- 
piazar, aftcd at Cambridge in 1614. Ignoramu^ and" other plays 
were performed at the fame time. The praaice was then very 
frequent. The laft dramatick performance at either univcrfity 
yfza, The Grateful Fair, written by Chriltopher Smart, and repre- 
^pjLed at Pembroke College, Cambridge, about i J747* ^r 

f* which, 
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** which, unlefs he took with a confcience that Could 
•^ not retch, he rtiuft ftlaight perjure himfelf. He 
♦* thought it better to prefer a blamelefs filencc be- 
•* fore the office of fpeaking, bought and begun 
♦* with fcrvitudc and fodWearing.'* 

Thefe cxpreflions arc, I find, applied to the fub- 
fcription of the Articles ; but it feems more probable 
that they relate to^ canonical obedience. I know not 
any of the articles which feem to thwart his opi- 
nions : but the thoughts of obedience, whether ca^ 
nonical or civil, raifed his indignation. 

His unwillingnefs to engage in the miniftry, per- 
haps not yet advanced to a fettled refolution of de- 
clining it, appears in a letter to one of his friends, 
who had reproved his fufpended and dilatory life, 
which he feems to have imputed to an infatiable 
curiolity, and fantaftic luxury of various knowledge. 
To this he writes a cool and plaufible anfwer, in 
which he endeavours to perfuade him, that the delay 
proceeds not from the delights of defultory ftudy, 
but from the defire of obtaining more fitnefs for his 
tafk ; and that he goes on, not taking thought rf being 
late^ fo it gives advantage to be more fit. 

When he left the univerfity he returned to his 
father, then refiding at Horton in Buckinghamfliirc, 
with whom he lived five years, in which time he is 
faid to have read all the Greek and Latin writers. 
With what limitations this univerCJity is to be im- 
derftood, who ihall inform us ? 

It might be fuppofed, that he whq read fo much 
fhould have done nothing elfe ; but Milton found 
time to write the Mafque of Comus, which was pre- 
fcntcd at Ludlow, then the rcfidcnce of the Lord 

Pre- 
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Frefident of Wales in 1634; and had the honour 
of being a&ed by the Earl of Bridgcwater's fons and 
daughter. The fidkion is derived from Homer's 
Circs • but we never can refufe to any modem the 
liberty of borrowing from Homer : 
■ a quo ecu fontc perenni 

VaCum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 

His next production wsLsLycidas, an elegy, writ- 
ten in 1637, on the death of Mr. King, the fon of 

* It has neverthelefs its foundation in reality. The earl of 
Bridgewater being Prefident of Wales in the year 1634, had his 
refidence at Ludlow-caltie in Shropihire, at which time lord 
Brackly and Mr. Egerton, his fons, and lady Alice Egertnn, his 
daughter, pai&ng through a place called the Hay-wood foreft, or 
Haywood in Herefordihire, were benighted, and the lady for a 
ihort time loft : this accident being related to their father upon 
their arrival at his caftle, Milton, at the requeft of hb friend 
Henry Lawcs, who taught rauiic in the family, wrote this 
mafque. Lawes fet it to muiic, and it was aded on Michaelmas 
night; the two brothers, the young lady, and Lawes himfelf, 
bearing each a part in the reprefentation. 

The lady Alice Egerton became afterwards the wife of the 
earl of Carbury, who, at his feat called Golden-grove, in Caer- 
marthenfhire, harboured Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the time of the 
Ufurpation. Among the do6lor's fermons is one on her deaths 
in which her character is findy portrayed. Her filler, lady 
Mary, was given in marriage to lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Notwithftanding Dr. Johnfon's aflertion, that the fidion is de- 
rived from Homer's Circe, it may be conjectured, that it was 
rather taken from the Comus of Erycius Puteanus, in which, 
under the fiction of a dream, the characters of Comus and his 
attendants are delineated, and the delighu of fenfualiils expofed 
and reprobated. This little trad was publiihed at Louvain in 
2611, and afterwards at Oxford in 1634, the very year in which 
Milton*8 Comus was written. H. 

Milton evidently was indebted to the Old Wives Tale of George 
Pecle for the plan of Comus.. YL 

Sir 
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Sir John King, fccretarjr for Ireland in the time of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles. King was much a 
favourite at Cambridge, and many of the wits joined 
to do honour to his memory. Milton's acquaintance 
with the Italian writers may be difcovered by a 
mixture of longer and fhorter verfes, according to 
the rules of Tufcan poetry, and his malignity to 
i the Church by feme lines which are interpreted as 
threatening its extermination. 

He is fuppofed about this time to have written hi$ 
Jlrcadei ; for, while he lived at Horton, he ufed 
fometimes to fteal from his fhidies a few days, which 
he fpent at Harcfield, the houfe of the countefs 
dowager of Derby, where the Jr cades poade part of 
a dramatic entertainment. 

He began now to grow weary of the country, 
and had fome purpofe of taking chambers in the 
Inns of Court, when the death of his mother fet 
him at liberty to travel, for which he obtained his 
fether's confent, and Sir Henry Wotton's directions 5 
with the celebrated precept of prudence, 1 fenjieri 
fireitiy cd H^jifo fciolto \ ** thoughts <:lofej and looks 
loofe." 

In 1638 he left England, and went firft to Paris ; 
where, by the favour of Lord Scudamore^ he had 
the opportunity of vifitingGr^/ij^x, then refiding at 
the French court as ambaflador.from Chrifhna of 
Sweden. From Paris he hafted into Italy, of which 
he had with, particular diligence ftudicd the language 
and literature; and though he feems to have in- 
tended a very quick perambulation of the country, 
ftaid two months at Florence ; where he found his 
w?iy into the acadeniies, and produced his compoli- 
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tions with fuch applaofe as appears to have exalted 
him in his own opinion, and confirmed him in the 
hope, that, ** by labour and intenfe ftudy, which," 
fays he, ** I take to be my portion in this life^ 
*• joined with a ftrong propenfity of nature,** he 
might ** leave fomething fo written to after- times^ 
•^ as they fhould not willingly let- it die/* 

It appears, in all his writings, that he had the 
ufuai concomitant of great abilities, a lofty and 
fteady confidence in himfelf, perhaps not without 
fome contempt of others ; for fcarccly any mart 
ever wrote fo much, and praifed fo few. Of his 
praife he was very frugal ; as he fet its value high, 
and confidered his mention of a name as a fecurity 
againft the wafte of time, and a certain prefcrvativc 
from oblivion. 

At Florence he could not Indeed complain that 
his merit wanted diftlnc^iion. Carlo Dati prefented 
him with an encomiaftic infcription, in the tumid 
lapidary ftyle ; and Francini wrote him an ode, of 
which the firjft ftanza is only empty noife ; the reft 
are perhaps too difFufe on 'common topics : but the 
laft is natural and beautiful. 

From Florence he went to Sienna, and from 
Sienna to Rome, where he was again received with 
kindnefs by the Learned and the Great. Holilenius, 
the keeper of the Vatican Library, who had refided 
three years at Oxford, introduced him to Cardinal 
Barberini ; and he, at a mufical entertainment, 
waited for him at the door, and led him by the 
hand into the aflembly. Here Selvaggi praifed him 
in a diftich, and Salfilli in a tetraftick ; neither of 
them of much value. The Italians were gainers by 
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this litersry commerce; for the encomiums with 
which Milton repaid Salfilli^ though not fecure 
agaiuft a ftern grammarian^ turn the balance indif- 
putably in Milton's favour. 

Of thefc Italian teftimonies, poor as they are, 
ht was proud enough to publilh them before his 
poems ; though he lays, he cannot be fufpetfted but 
to have known that they were faid non tarn de fe^ 

At Rome, as at Florence, he ftaid only two 
months ; a tinie indeed fufiicient, if he defired only 
to ramble with an explainer of its antiqiiities, or to 
Tiew palaces and count pibftures ; but certainly too 
Ihort for the contemplation of learning, policy, or 
manners. 

Prom Rome he pafled on to Naples, in company 
of a hermit, a companion from whom little could 
be expedted ; yet to him Milton owed his introduc- 
tion to Manfo marquis of Villa, who had been be- 
fore the patron of Taffi>. Manfo was enough de- 
lighted with his accompKihments to honour him 
with a forry diftich, in which he commends him 
for every thing but his religion : and Milton, in 
return, addreflfcd him in a Latin poem, which mud 
have raifed an high opinion of Englifh elegance and 
literature. 

His purpofe was now to have vifited Sicily and 
Greece ; but, hearing of tlie difTcrences between 
the king and parliament, he thought it proper to 
haften home, rather than pafs his life in foreign 
amufements while his countrymen were contending 
for their rights. He therefore came back to Rome, 
though the merchants informed him of plots laid 
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qgainil him by the Jefuits, for the liberty of his 
qonverfations on religion. He had fenfe enough to 
judge that there was no danger, and therefore kept 
on his way, and a6led as before, neither obtrudbg 
nor Ihunning controverfy. He had perhaps givea 
fome offence by vifiting Galileo, then a prifoncr in 
the Inquifition for philofophical herefy ; and at Na* 
pies he was told by Manfo, that, by his' declarations 
on religious queftions, he had excluded bimfelffirom 
fome diftinftions which he ihould otherwife have 
paid him. But fuch condudl, though it did not 
pleafe, was ^et fufficiently fafe ; and Milton ftaid 
two months more at Rome, and went on to Florence 
without moleftation. 

From Florence he vifitcd Lucca. He afterwards 
went to Venice ; and, having fent away a coUeiSlioa 
of muiick and other books, travelled to Geneva, 
which he probably confidered as the metropolis of 
orthodoxy. 

Here he repofed as in a congenial element, and 
became acquainted with John Diodati and Frederick 
Spanheim, two learned profeflbrs of Divinity. From 
Geneva he paffed through France 5 and came home, 
after an abfence of a year and three months. 

At his return he heard of the death of his friend 
Charles Diodati ; a man whom it is reafonable to 
fuppofe of great merit, fince he was thought by 
Milton worthy of a poem, intituled Epitapbium 
Ifamonisy written with the common but childilh 
imitation of paftof al life. 

He now hired a lodging at the houfe of one 
Ruffel, a taylor in St. Bride's Church-yard, and 
undertook the education of John and Edward Phi* 
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Kps, his fiftcr*s Ibns. Findihg hii rooiris too littlrf^ 
he took a houic and garden in Aldcrfgate-ftreet *^ 
which was not tKcn fo much out cff the world as ir 
is now ; and chofe his dwelling at the npptt efnd of 
t paffage, that h6 might av^id the noife of the ftreet^ 
Here he received more bfoys^ to be bearded and 
inftruftea. 

Let not our ycnetation for Mitton forbid ts ta 
look with fome degree of tnerriment on great prO- 
mifes and fmall performance, oW the man who 
haftcns home, becaufe his countrymeft ate contending 
for tlTelrTiberty, and, when he reaches the fccne of 
a6lion, vapours away his patriotifm in a private 
boarding-fchool* This is the period of his life from 
which all his biographers feem inclined to Ihrink. 
They arc unwilling that Milton fhould be degraded 
to a fchool-mafter ; but, lince it cannot be denied 
that he taught boys, one finds out th&t he taught for 
nothing, and another that his motive was only zeal 
for the propagation of learning and virtue; and 
all tell what they do not know to be true, only td 
cxcufe an aft which no wife man will confidcr as in 
itfclf difgraceful. His father was alive ; his allow- 

* This is inaccurately expreifed : Philips, and Dr. Newton 
after him, fay a garden-houfe, i. e. a houfe iituate in a garden, 
and of which there were, efpecially in the north fuburbs of Lon- 
don, very many, if not few clfe. The term is technical, and 
frequently occurs in the Athcn. and Faft. Oxon. The meaning 
thereof rany be colleded from the article Thomas Farnaby, the 
famous fchoolmafter, of whom the author fays, that he taught in 
Goldfoiith's Rents, in Cripplegate-parifli, behind Redcrofs-ftreet, 
ivhere were large gardens andhandfome houfes. Milton's houlb 
in Jewin-ftreet was alfo a garden-houfe, as were indeed moft of 
his dwellings after his fetdement in London. H, 
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(ittce was not ample ; and he fupplied its deficiencies 
by an honeft and ufefiil employment. 

It is told, that in the art of education he perfbtmed 
wonders ; and a formidable lift is given of the au<* 
thors, Greek and Latin, that were read in Alderfgate- 
ftreet by youth between ten and fifteen or fixteea 
jxars of age. Thofc who tell or receive thefe ftories 
ihould confider, tliat nobody can be taught fafter 
than he can learn. The fpeed of the horfeman muft 
be limited by the power of the horfe. Every man^ 
that has eve!* undertaken to inftrudl others, can tell 
what flow advances he has been able to make, and 
bow much patience it requires to recall vagrant 
inattention, to flimulate fluggiih indifference, and 
to re<5lify abfurd miiapprehenfion* 

The purpofe of Milton, as it feems. Was to teach 
fomething more folid than the common literature of 
Schools, by reading thofe authors that treat of phy- 
iical fubjefls ; fuch as the Georgick, and aftronomi-* 
cal treatifes of the ancients. This was a fcheme o£ 
improvement which feems to have bufied many lite- 
rary proje6tors of that age . Cowley, who had mor» 
nieans than Milton of knowing what, was wanting to 
the embellifhments of life, formed the fame plan of 
education in his imaginary College. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of external 
nature, and the fciences which that knowledge re- 
quires or includes, are not the great or the freqiiSnt 
bufinefe of the human mind. Whether we provide 
for aiSlion or converfation, whether we wi(h to be 
ufeful or pleafing, the firft. requifite is the religious 
and moral knowledge of right and wrong ; the next 
is an acquaiitfaoce with the hiftory Of mM^nd» 
Vol. IX. H and 
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and with thofc examples which may be (aid to cm* 
body truth, and prove t>y events the reafonablcnefs 
of opinions* Prudence and Juftice are virtues and 
excellencies of all times and of all places ; we are 
perpetually rporalifts, but we are geometricians only 
by chance. Our intereourfe with intelleftual nature 
is neceflkry ; our fpeculations upon matter are volun- 
tary^ and at leifure. Phyfiological learning is of 
fuch rare emergence, that orfc may know another 
half his life, without being able to eftimate his fldll 
in hydroftaticks or aftronomy ; but his moral and 
(>rudential charaAer immediately appears. 

Thofe authorsj therefore, are to be read at fcbools 
that fupply moft axioms of prudence, moll princi- 
ples of moral truth, and moft materials for conver- 
fation ; and thefe purpofes are beft ferved by poets, 
orators, and hiftorians. 

Let me not be cenfured for this digreffion as pe- 
dantick or patadoKipalt for, if I ha\-e Milton againft 
me, I have Socrates on my fide. It was his labouif 
to turn philofophy from the ftudy of nature t6 fpe- 
culations upon life ; but the innovators whom I op- 
pofe are turning off attention from life to* nature. 
They feem to think, that we are placed here to 
watch the growth of plants, or the motions of the 
ftars. Socrates was rather of opinion, that what we 
had to learn was, how to do g6od, and avoid evil. 

Of injftitutions we may judge by their effe<?ls. 
J'rom this wonder-working academy, I do not know, 
that there ever proceeded any man ve»-y eminent 
for knowledge : its only genuine product, I believe^ 

IS 
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it^i fmall tliftory of Poetry, written in Latin by his 
nephew Philips, of which perhaps none of my rea- 
ders has ever heard ^. - ^^ 

That in his fchdol, as In fever;^ thing elfe which 
he undertook, he laboured with great diUgenCe, 
there is no reafon for doubting. One part of his 
method deferves general imitation. He was careful - 
to infttuiSl his fcholars in religion. Every Sunday ( 
i^as fpent upon theoldgy ; of which he di<ftated st 
Ihort fyftem, gathered from the writers that were 
then fafhionable in the Dutch tfhlverfiries: 

He fet his pupils an example of hard fttaiy arid 
fpare diet; only now ahd then he allowed himftlf to 
pafs a day of feftivity and indulgence with Ibrfie gay 
gentlenften Of Gray's Inn. ' 

Hd noftr b^tiil to engage in the Controveriiesi<Mf 
the times, Sftid lent Ifrs breath to blow the flamek of 
tontention. In 1641 he publiflied a t^eatlfc'of.,/?f*• 
yirw<2//(5>», in two bottks; againft the Eftablifbed 
Chiirch ;•' being \<rillihg to iielp the PuriiajIS) iwho 
ti/ere;* He fays, inferior to the Prelates in karm^g^^\ '' 
. Hall, biihop of Norwich, had publiftwd'i^oi Htbnbk 
Remonjlrance^ in defence of Epifcopacyrto wiiitfh, \ti 
1641, five mimfters ^f", of whofe namts, the firft let- 
ters made the celebrated word Sff$effymntatS^ gatfc 
their Anfver. Of this Anfwfer a Omfptstion w3& 

. * '\ We may beTure at leaft^ that Dr. Johnfoh liad never feen 
*' the book he (peaks of j for it is efatirely cotnpfcftd In Englifh, 
'* though its tide begins with two Latin words, ' Theairum Po«- 
" tarura ; or, a complcat CoUedttoa of die Poets,' &c;* a ^{rjpum- 
" dance that probably milled tlie biographec of Milton." Eu^ 
ropean Magazine, June 1787, p. 388. R. 

t Stephen Marfliall, Edmund Cal amy, Thomak Yourig, Mat- 
tkew Newcomcn, WiiUam Spurftbw; R; 
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attempted by the learned Ujfibir ; and to the Con^* 
tation Milton publiftied a iftepljr, intituled. Of Pre* 
latical Epifcopacyy and whether it may be deduced from 
the ApoJioHcal Times, by virtue of thofe Tejiimomes 
which are alledged to that Pkrpo/e infome late^reatifes^ 
one whereof goes under the Name of James Lord Bifhop 
ef Armagh. 

I have tranfcribed this title to fhew, by his con^ 
temptuous mention of Uiher, that he had nov^ 
adopted the puritannical iavagenefs of manners. His 
liext work was, The Reafon of Church Government 
urged againfi Prelacy, by Mr. John Milton^ 1641. la 
this book he difcovers, not with olitentatious exulta- 
tion, but with calm confidence, his high opinion of 
his own powers ; and promifes to undertake iVmie-^ 
thing, he yet knows not what, that may^be of ufe 
atid honour to his country. " This," feys he, " is 
'* not to be obtained but by devout prayer to that 
'^ Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance 
*' and knowledge, and fends out his Seraphim, with 
^^ the haltowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify 
^^ the lips of whom he pleafes. To this muft bq 
f ^ added, induftrious and feledl reading, fteady ob-^ 
'^ fervation, and infight into all feemly and gene- 
^^ rous arts and afRirs; till whicfl^in fome meafure 
^* be compaft, I refufe not to fuilain this expedla^ 
** tidL*' From a promife like this, at once fervid, 
piotBt ^^^ rational, might be expe<5led the Paradtfi 
Uft. 

- He publifhed the fame year two more pamphlets, 

upon the fame queftion. To one of his antagonifts, 

.who affirms that he was vomited out of the Univerfity^ 

he anfwers, in general terms ; . " The Fellows of the 
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^* College wherein I fpent fome years, at my part- 
^* ing, after I had taken two degrees, as the manner 
^^ is, fignified many times how much better it would 
^^ content them that I Ihould flay. — As for the com- 
♦• mon approbation or diflike of that place, as now it 
^* is, that I fhould eftcem or difcfteem myfelf the more 
^* for that, too limple is the anfwerer, if he think to 
^* obtain with mp. Of fmall practice were the phyr. 
♦^ fician who could not judge, by what fhe and her 
^^ fifter have of long time vomited, that the worfer 
** llufFihc ftyongly keeps in her ftomach, but the 
** better flie i^ ever kpc^ing at, and is queafy ; <he 
♦* vomits now out of ficknefs ; but before it will be 
^^ well with her, (Jie muft vomit by ftrong phyfick. 
^* The univeriity, in th? time of her better hculthi 
** and my younger judgment, I never gre^y ad« 
^* mired, h^X now much lefs," 

This is furcly the language of a man who thinks 
that he has been injured. He proceeds to def^ribc 
the courfe of hb conduit, i^nd the train of his 
thoughts ; and, becaufe he has bepn fufpedled of in- 
continence, gives an account of his own purity : 
•** That if I be juftly pharged,^ fays Jie, " with thi3 
•* crime, it may come upon me with tenfold ihame." 

The ftyle of js piece his rough, and fuch perhaps 
was that of his antagonift. This roughnefs he jufti- 
fies, by great examples, in a long digreflion. Some- 
times he tries to be humourous : " Left I fhould take 
*^ him for fome chaplain in hand, fome fquire of the 
^ body to his prelate, one who ferves not at the altar 
** only, but atthe Court-cupboard, he will beftow on us 
•* a pretty model of himfelf ; and fets me out half a do- 
^* zenptilical mottoes, wherever hehad them, hopping 

^ 3f " ihojt 
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^f fiiorr in the meafure of convullion |its ; in whipl^- 
*•* labour ihe agony of his ^yit havingefcaped nafrowly, 
** inftead of wcll-fizcd periods, he greets ^is with 2^^ 
•'^qui^ntity of thumb-ring poefies. — And thus ei)d$ 
^* this fe6lion, or gather diffedtipp, of himfelf." SucH 
is the controverlial merriment of Milton ; his gloomy 
fcrioufncfs is yet more pfFenliyc^ Spch is his malig- 
nity, fbat hcil j^'ows darker at bi^ fro'^n. 

II is fijther, after Reading was tak^n hy E£ex^ 
ifarae to refide in hishoufe ; and hjs fchoql increaiecL 
At Whitfuntide, in his thirty-fifth year, he married 
Mary, the daughter of Mr. Powel, a jufti(;e of the 
peace \n pxfordlTiirc. He brought J)er to town with. 
l.rq;j, and expcdted all the advantages of a conjugal. 
Jife. The lady, however, feems not much to havQ 
delighted in the pleafures of fpare diet and hard 
ituJy ; fof^ as Philips rclaje^, f* having for a montl^ 
Y kd a philofophick life, after haying been ufcd at 
*' home to a great houie, and much company and 
f* jovi^jlity, jicr friends, poflibly by her own deiire^ 
*^ fnafie earneft fuit tp Jiave her company theremain- 
f * ing part of the fummer ; which was p ranted, upon 
f * a promife of her return at Michaelmas." 

Mjltpn y^^s top bufy to much mifs his wife ; he 
purfued his ftudips ; an4 |iow and then vifited the 
Lt.dy Margaret Leigh, wjibpi he has mentiohe4 in 
one pf hjs fonnets. At lafl Michaelmas arrived; 
)Dut the lady }jad no inclination to return to the 
jfuljen glpom of her hulband,'s habit^tipn, and there^ 
fore very willingly forgot hef promife. He fent her 
ja letter, buf had no aalwer: he fent more with the 
fame fucccfs. It could be alledged that letters mif- 
carry ; he therefore difpatched a meffcnger, being by 
'' ' ■' ' ' • •• ^his 
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this time too angry to go hiinfelf. His meflenger 
was fent back with feme contempt. The family of 
the lady were Cavaliers. 

In a man whofe opinion of his own merit was like 
Milton's, lefs provocation than this might have raifed 
violent refcntment. Miltop foon determined to re- 
pudiate her fpr difobedience ; and, being one of 
thofe whp qojLild eafily find arguments to juftfy in* 
clin^tiop, publiihed (in 1644) The Dodrine and Dif* 
cipline $f Divorce ; which was followed by The Judges, 
ment of Martin Bucer^ concerning Divorce; and the 
next year, his Tetrachordon, Expofitions upon the 
four chief Places of Scripture which treat of' ^triage. 

This innovation was oppofed, as might be ex- 
pected, by the clergy, who, then holding their 
famous aflembly at Weftnrinfter, procured that the 
author fhould be called before the Lords ; ^* but 
•* that houle," fays Wood, ** whether approving the 
^* dpiSrine, or npt favouring his acpufers, did foon 
V difmif^ biqi," 

There feems not to have bcQn much written againft 
him, nor any thipg by any writer of eminence. The 
antagonift that appeared is ftyled by him, A Scrvhig 
Man turned Solrcifor. Hcwely in his Letters, men- 
tions the pew dpdlrine with contempt ; and it was, I 
fuppofe, thoDgfit more worthy of derifion than of 
confutation. He complains of this negle<5l in two 
fonnets, of which the firft is contemj^tible, and the 
fccond nqt excellent. 

From this time it is obferved, that he became 
an enemy to the Prefbyterians, whdm he had fa- 
voured before. He that changes his party by his 
humour is not more virtuoqs tha^ he that changes 
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it by his interefl; )ie Ioycs himfelf nith€f than 
truth. 

His wife and her relations no^ found that Milton 
was not an unrelifting fufFcrer of injuries ; and per* 
ceiving that he had begun to put his doArine iq 
pracftice, by f ourting a young woman of great acn 
complifliojents, thf daughter of one DoAor Davis^^ 
who was however not ready to comply, they refolved 
to cddeavour a re-vnion. He wept fometimes to thd 
boufe of one Blackbprough, his relation, in the lane 
of Stf Martin's le-Grand, and at one of his ufual 
vifits was furprifcd to fee his wife come from anothet 
fqom, and implore forgivenefs on her knees. He 
refifled her intrc^ies for a while : ** but partly,'* faya 
Philips, " his own generqus nature, more inclinable 
♦^ to reconciliation than to perfeverance in anger op 
^^ revenge, and partly the ftrqng interceflion of friend^ 
^^ on both fides, foon brought him to an a6l of ob* 
♦* livion and a firm league of peace." It were inju- 
rious to omit, th^t Milton aiterwards received her 
^ther and her brothers in his own houfe, when they 
were diflireflTcd, with other Royalifis. 

He published about the fame time his Areap^ptUa^ 
a Speech of Mr. John Milton for $he Liberty of uhIh 
€enfe4 Printing. The danger of fuch unbounded li- 
berty, and the danger of bounding it, havft pro^ 
duccd a problem in the fcience of government, whicl^ 
human underftanding fcems hitherto unable to folve. 
If ftothing niay be publiihcd but what civil authority 
fhall havp previpufly approved, power muft always 
be the ftandard of truth : if every dreamer of inno- 
vations may propagate his projc<Sls, there can be 
no fetdcment:; if every murmp^cr at government 
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may diffufe dUbontent, there can be no peace ; and 
if every fcepdck in theology may teach his follies, 
there can be no religion* The remedy againfl: thefe 
evils is to punifh the authors ; for it is yet allowed 
that ev^ry fociety may punifh^ though |iat preventji 
the publication of opinions which thatibciety ihall 
think pernicious ; but this puniihmentj though it 
may crufh the author, promotes the book ; and it 
ieems not more reafonable to leave the righfof print* 
ing unreftrained becaufe writers may be af^rwards 
(renfured, than it would be to fleep with doors un« 
|>olted, bepauf^ by our laws we can hang a thief. 

But whatever were hi^ engagements^ civil or do^ 
fneftick, poetry was never long out of his thoughts. 

About thb time (1645) a collcftion of his Larin 
and Engliih poems appeared, in which the Allegr$ 
and Penfirofoy with fome others, were firft pub- 
liflicd. 

He had taken a larger houfe in Barbican for the 
reception of fcholars ; but the numerous relations of 
bis wife, to whom he generoufly granted refuge for a 
while, occupied his rooms* In time, however, they 
went away ; " and the houfe again," fays Philips, 
** now looked like a houfe of the Mufes only, though 
*^ the acceflion of fcholars was not great. Poffibly 
'* his having proceeded fo far in the education of 
^^ youth may have been the occafion of his adverfariej 
•* calling him pedagogue and fchool-mafter; whereas 
^^ it is well known he never fet up for a publick 
*^ fchool, to teach all the young fry of a parifh ; but 
^^ only was willing to impart his learning and know^ 
*^ ledge to his relations, and the fons of gentlemen 
^^ who were his intin^te friends*^ and that neither 
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f* hisAyfitings nor his way of teaching ever favourcdi 
^f in th^ leaft of pedantry/' » 

Thus laborioufly does his nephew exteai^atc what 
canpot be denied, and what might be contclTed 
without difgrace. iVlihqn was not a man who could 
l^ecome mean by a mean employment. This, how-r 
ever, his warmeft friends ff em pot to have found j 
they therefore ihifc and paili^e. He d^d not fell 
literature to all comen at an open ll^op ; he was a 
phamber-miljiner, ^{i4 qieafure4 hi§ qpipiijoditi^ 
pnly to his friends. 

Philips, evidendy impatient of viewing him i^ 
this ftate of degradation, tells us that it was aot long 
continued; and, to ra.fe his charaAer again, has % 
m.nd to inveft him with military fplendour : ** He 
*^ is much miftaken," he fays, ^* if there was not 
*^ about this time a dcfign of rpaking hirn an adju- 
^* tant-general in Sir William Waller's army. But 
*^ the new- modelling of the army proved an ob* 
*^ ftru6lion to the deiign." An evenr cun lur be fet 
at a much greater diftance than by hjvn :^ .^een only 
defigned^ ahouf f>me t:me^ if a man h^ not muci mifi/fien. 
Milton ihall be a pedagogue no longer ; for, if Phi-r 
lips be not piuch mitukcn, fomebody at forne time 
detigned hiai for a foldier. 

About the time that the army was new-rnodelled 
(1645), he removed to a fmaller houfe in llolbourn, 
which opened backward into Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
He is not known to have publiftied any thing after- 
wards till the King's death, when, finding his mur- 
derers condemned by the Prefbyterians, he wrote a, 
treatife to juftify it, and to compofe ibt mtnflsofthe 
people. 

^, He 
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Ht made ibme Renufrk^ en the Article^ of Peacf 
^tween Ormond and the Jrijb Rebels. While Ije cpn- 
tented himfclf to write, he perhaps did only what 
his confcience dictated ; and if he did not very vigi-s 
l^otly watch the influepce of hiai ovyn pallions, and 
the gradual prevalence of oj^nions, firft willingly 
admitted, andtljen habituallyindulgpd; if objedions, 
by being overlooked, were forgotten, and defirp fu- 
perinduced convidlion ; he yet fhared only the cppi* 
xfxon weaknofs of mankind, and might be no lefs fin- 
cere thap his opponents. But as faftion (eldoni leaves 
4 maa honeft^ however it might find him, Milton 
IS fufpefied of havjng. interpolated the book called 
Icon ]5aftlif:e, whicji thg Council of State, to whom 
he was now made Latin ftcretary, employed him tp 
cenfure, by inferting a prayer taken from Sidney's 
Jrcadhj and imputing it to the King; whom he 
charges, in his leonoclafies^ with the ufe of this 
prayer, as with a heavy crime, in the indecent lan- 
guage with which profpcrity had emboldened the ad- 
vocates for rebellion to infult all that is venerable or 
great : " Who would. h;^ve imagined fo little fear in 
^^ him of the true all-rfeeing Deity — as, immedi- 
f * atcly before his death, to pop into the hancjs of the 
** grave bifhop that attended him, as a fpecial rc- 
^' licjue of his fajntly fxercifes, a prayer ftolen word 
^* for word from the mouth of a Heatlien woman 
f ^ praying to a Heathen God ?" 

The papers which the King gave to Dr. Juxon on 
the fcafibid the regicides took away, fo that they 
jvere at leaft the publiihers of this prayer ; and Dr. 

Birch, 
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BiTthf whd had examined the queftion with gir^ 
care^ was inclined to think them the forgers. The^ 
ufe of it by adaptation was innocent ; and they who 
could fo noifily cenfure it, with a little extenfion 
of their qiaU^e cQuld contrive what they wa^ited to 
aiccufe. 

' King Charles the Second, being now fheltered in 
Jlolland, employed Salmafius, profeflfar of polite 
learning at Leydcn, to write a defence of his fiithcp 
and of monarchy ; and, to excite his induftry, gave 
him, ^ was reported, a hundred Jacobufes^ Sa}« 
malius was a man of ikill in languages, knowledge 
of antiquity, and fagacity of emendatory criticifmj^ 
nlmoft exceeding all hope of human attainment ; and 
having, by exceffive praifes, been confirmed in grea| 
confidence of himfelf, though he prqbably had not 
much confidered the principles of foci^ty or the 
rights of government, undertook the employment 
without diftruft of his own qualifications; and, a$ 
his expedition in writing w^ wQiid^rfuli in 1649 
publiflied Difenfio Regis. 

To this !N(ilton was required to write a fufiicient 
anfwer ; which he performed (1651) in fuch a man- 
ner, that Hobbcs declared himfelf unable to decide 
whofe language was bcft, or whofe arguments werft 
worft. In my opinion, Milton's periods are fmoother, 
neater, and more pointed ; but he delights himfelf 
with teafing his adverfary as much as with confuting 
him. He makes a foolifh allufion of Salmafius,^ 
whofe do6lrine he confiders as fervile and unmanly, 
fo the ftream of SalmaJiuSj which, whoever entered,' 
kit half his virility behind him, Salmafius was z^ 
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^renchmAo^ and was unhaj^ly married to a IbM^ 
Tu a Gallusj lays MiltcMi^ &, ut aitmt, nimiumgslUwT 
€ius^ But his fupreme pleafure is to tax his adver^ 
iary, fo renowned fot cridciftn, with vidous Latint 
tie opens his book with telling that he has ufed 
Perfina^ which^ according to Milton, fignifies only 
a Ma/k^ in a fenfe not known to the Romans, by ap^ 
plying it as we apply Ferjim. But as Nemefis if 
Always oil the watch, it is memorable that he has 
enfoiced the charge of a folecifm by an expreifion ia 
itfetf gfofsly fdeciftical, when for one of thofe 
fuppoied blunders, he fays, as Kcr^ and I think 
fome one before him, has remarked, propino fe granh- 
matifiu tuU vapulandunu From vapulo^ which has a 
paffive fenfei vapulandus can never be derived. No 
man forgets his original trade : the rights of nations^ 
and of kings, link into queftions of grammar, if 
grammarians difcufs them. 

Milton, when he undertook this anfwer, was weak 
€f body and dim of fight ; but his will was for* 
Ward, and what was wanting of health was fupplied 
by teal. He was rewarded with a thoufand pounds, 
and his book was much read ; for paradox, recom- 
mended by fpirit and elegance, eafily gains attention ; 
arid he, who told every man that he was equal to his 
King, could hardly want an audience. 

That the performance of Salmafius was not dif* 
perfed with equal rapidity, or read with equal eager- 
nefs, is very credible. He taught only the ftak 
dodlrine of authority, and the unpleaiing duty of 
fubmifl[ion ; and he. had been fo long nQt only the 
monarch \^v^ the tyrant qfliterature^ that almoft all 
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iTiankiilcl were delighted to find him defied and in- 
fulted by a new name, not y^t confidcred as any one'i 
rival. If Chriftina, as is feid, commanded the 
Defence of the People^ her ^lirpofe muft be to tor- 
ineilt Salmafius, who was theri at court ; for neither 
ter civil ftation, nor het natural characfteri could 
difpofe her to favour the do6trine, ^^hb was by 
birth a queen, and by temper defpotifck. 

That Salmafius was, from the appcarinte of MiU 
ton's book, treated with negleft/ there is notiAucft 
proof; but to a man, fo long accuflroftied to admira-- 
tion, a little praife of his antagonift \^ould'be fuffi- 
x:iently ofienfive, and might incline hiiti 16 leavfe 
Sweden, from which however he was dffmifled, foot 
^ith any mark of contempt, but with a tfein of atf- 
tendance fcarceMt lefs than regal. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was imper- 
feft, was publifhed by his fon in the year of thp 
Refloration. In the beginning, b^^ing probably ihofl 
in pain for his Latinity, he endeavours to defend his 
ufe of the word perfona ; but, if I remember righr, 
he mii?'es a better authority than any that he hafe 
founds that of Juvenal in his fourth fatire : 

— Quid aga?, cam dira & foedior omni 
Crimine terfma eft ? 

As Salmafius reproached Miltoh ^ith lofing his 
eyes in the quarrel, Milton delighted himfelf with the 
belief that he had ihortened Salmafius's life, arid both 
perhaps with more malignity tb^n reafon. Salmafius 
died at the Spa, Sept. 3^ 1653 ; and, as controver- 
tifts are commonly faid to be killed by their lafl dlf- 
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putc, Milton was flattered with tjhe credit of deftroy* 
ing him. 

Cromwell had now difmifled the parliatment by 
the authority of which he had deftroyed monarchy^ 
and commenced monarch himfelfj tinder the title of 
Protedlor, but with kingly and more thafi kingly 
power. That his authority was lawful, ftever was 
pretended ; he himfelf founded his right Only in ne- 
celSty ; but Milton, having now tafted the hbhey of 
pubUck employment, would not return to hurigcf 
and philofophy, but, continuing to exercife his office 
under a manifeft ufurpation, betrayed to his power 
that liberty which he had defended. Nothing can 
be more juft than that rebellion fhould end in flavery ; 
that he who had julliiied the murder of his king, for 
fome a6ts which feemed to him unlawful, fhould 
now fell his fervices, and his flatteries, to a tyrant^ 
of whom it was evident that he could do nothing 
lawful. 

He had now been blind for fome years ; but his 
vigour of intelleft was fuch, that he was not difabled 
to difcharge his office of Latin fecretary, or con- 
tinue his controverfies. His mind was too eager to 
be diverted, and too ftrong to be fubdued. 

About this time his firft wife died in child-bed', 
having left him three daughters. As he probably did 
not much love her, he did not long continue the ap- 
pearance of lamenting her ; but after a fliort time 
married Catharine, the daughter of otie captatii 
Woodcock of Hackney ; a woman doUbtlefs edu- 
cated in opinions like his own. She died, within d 
Jrear^ of childbirthj or fome diftemper that followed 
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k ; and Iier hnfband hcmoured her memory with i 
poor fomiet. 

• The firft reply to Milton's 'DefenJU Populi was pub- 
liihed in 16JI5 called Apokpapro lUge & Popttlo An» 
glicanOf ctmtra Jobanrus Polypragmatid (alias MUtmi) 
defenjmem defirvilivam Rigis & Populi. Of this the 
author was not known ; but Milton and his nephew 
Philips^ imder whofe name he publiihed ananfwer fo 
much corrected by him^ that it might be called his 
own^ imputed it to Bramhal ; and, knowing him no 
friend to regicides^ thought themfelves at liberty to 
treat him as if they had known what tbey only iuf* 
pcAed. 

Next year appeared Regit Sangmnis clamor adCelunu 
Of this the author was Peter du Moulin^ who was 
afterwards prebendary of Canterbury ; but Moms, 
or More, a French minifter, having the care of its 
publication, was treated as the writer by Milton in 
his Defenfio SecunJa, and overwhelmed by fuch vio- 
lence of inveAive, that he began to Ihrink under the 
tempeft, and gave his perfecutors the means of know- 
ing the true author. Du Moulin was now in great 
dang^ ; but Milton's pride operated againfl his ma- 
lignity ; and both he and his friends were more wil- 
ling that Du Moulin ihould efcape than that he 
ihould be convicted of miflake. 

In this fecond Defence he ihews that his eloquence 
18 not merely latirical ; the xudenels of his inveAivc 
b equalled by the groTflhefs of his flattery. ** De- 
•* ferimur, Cromuelle, tu folus fupcres, ad te fumma 
** nofbarum rerum rediit, in te folo confiflit, infu- 
•* perabili tua virtuti ^cedimus cundi, nemine vel 
^^ cbloquentei nifi qui sequales ina&qualis ipfe honores 
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** fibi qua&rit, Mt digniori eonceflbs invidet, aut noh 
** tiitelligit nihil fjfli in focietate honiinurn magb rel 
•* Deo gratum, rt\ rationi confentaneum, efle in 
** CLvk^e nihil aequius, nihil utilius, quani potiri 
*^ renan digmiliniBxn. Etim te agnofcurit omnes, 
** CfDnraelle, ea tu civis maximus & gloriofiflimus *, 
** dux public! confilii, exefcittmtnfortiffimorumim- 
'^ pcrator, pater patriae gcffifti. Sic tu fpontanea 
*^ bonomfil omnium & aftimitos mifla voce falu- 
*^tari8^" 

CssSblt^ vihen he affumed the perpettial di<9[ator- 
ihip^ had not more fervile or more elegant flatter5\ 
A tranflation may Ihew its fervility ; but its elegance 
is lefs attainable. Having expofed the unfkilfulnefs 
or felfifhnefs of the former ^vernment, ** We were 
•^ left," fays Miltori, ** to ourfelves : the whole na- 
•* tional intereft fell into your hands, and fubfifts 
•* only in your abilities. To your virtue, over- 
•* powering and refiftlefs, every man gives way^ ex- 
•* ceptfomewho, without equal qualifications, afpire 
** to equal honours^ who envy the diftindlions of 
** merit greater than their own, or who have yet to 
^' }eam, that in the coalition of human fociety no- 
** thing is more pleafing to God, or more agreeable 
'* to reafon, than that the highcft^nind fhould have 
•* the fovereign power. Such, Sir, are you by gene- 
*^ ral confeffion ; fuch arc the things atchieved by 
** you, the greateft and moft glorious of our coun- 
^* tr}'mefi, the direilor of our public councils, the 

♦ It may be dovbted ivhefhcr gloriq/tjfimus be here ufed with 
MUUiQ^s boafied pnrity. Res gloriofa U an illiiftrifnis thing *, but 
vtr gloriofvs is commonlj a Iraggart, as in milts gloriof us. Dr. J. 
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*^ leader of unconqucrcd armies, the father of youf 
** country; for by that title does every good man hacil 
** you with fincere and voluntary praife." 

Next year, having defended all that wanted de- 
fence, he found leifure to defend himfelf. He un- 
dertook his own vindication againft More, whom 
he declares in his title to be juftly called the author 
of the Regit Sanguinis Clamor. In this there is no 
want of vehemence or eloquence, nor does he for- 
get his wonted wit. ** Morus es ? an Momus ? an 
*^ uterque idem eft?'* He then remembers that 
Morus is Latin for a Mulberry-tree, and hints at the 
known transformation ; « 

— Poma alba ferebat 
Quae poll nigra tulk Morus. 

With this piece ended his controverfies ; and he 
from this time gave himfelf up to his private ftudies 
and his civil employment. 

As fecretary to the Protector, he is fuppofed to 
have written the Declaration of the reafons for a war 
with Spain. His agency was confidered as of great 
importance ; for, when a treaty with Sweden was art- 
fully fufpended, the delay was publickly imputed to 
Mr. Milton's indifpofition ; and the Swedilh agent 
was provoked to exprefs his wonder, tliat only one 
man in England could write Latin, and that man 
blind. 

Being now forty-feven years old, and feeing him- 
felf difencumbered from external interruptions, he 
feems to have recoUedted his former purpofes, and to 
have refumed three great works which he had planned 
for his future employment; an cpick poem, the 
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iiiftory of his country, and a dicftionarj' of the Latin 
tongue. 

To colleft a ditflionary, feem» a work of all others 
Icaft pratflicable in a ftate of blindnefs, becaufe it de- 
pends upon perpetual and minute infpedlion and col- 
lation. Nor would Milton probably have begun it> 
after he had loft his eyes ; but, having had it always 
before him, he continued it^ fays Philips, almoji to 
his dying-day ; but . the papers njocre fo difcompofed and 
deficient y that ihey tmdd not be fitted for the prefs. The 
compikrs of the Latin diAionary, printed at Cam- 
abridge, had the ufe of thofe coUeAions in three 
folios ; but what was their fate afterwards is not 
known*. 

To compile a hiftory from various authors, when 
they can only be confulted by other eyes, is not eafy, 
norpoflible, but with more Ikilful and attentive help 
than can be commonly obtained; and it was probably 
thedifficultyof confulting and coraparingthat ftopped 
Milton's narrative at the Conqueft ; a period at which 

* The Cambridge Didionary, publiili.ed in 4to. 1693, is no 
c>ther than a copy, witli Ibme (mall additions, of that of Dr. Adan 
littleton in 1685, by fundry perfons, of whom, though their 
names are concealed, there is great rcafon t(; conj^e<5lure that Mil- 
ton's nephew, Edward Philips, "is one j fur it is exprcfsly faid by 
"Wood, Fafti, vol. I. p. ^(36, tliat ** Milton's Thcfaurns** cdme to 
liis hands ; and it is alVeftcd, in the profacfi thereto, that the edi- 
tx>rs thereof had the ufe of three large folios In manufcript, coU 
tested and digeftcd into alphabetical orih-r by Mr. John Milton. 

It has been remarked, that the additions, together with the pre- 
face abpve-mentioned, and a large part of tlie title of the " Cam- 
*' bridge Dictionary," have been incorporated and printed with the 
fubfequent editions of" Littleton's Didlionary," till that of 17^5. 
Vid. Biogr. Brit. 2985, in not. So that, for aught that appears to 
the contrary, .Philips was the la ft poflciTor of Milton's MS. H. 
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afikirs were not yet very btricaie, nor authors Terf 
numeroiis. 

For the fubjeft of bis eptck poem^ after mnch de^ 
liberatiofi^ long ^bu/b^^ and iegitmi^g laU^ he fixed 
npoA Paradifi L$/l ; adefign fo comprebetrfiTe, that 
k could be juitifted oidy by fnccefs. He had oace 
deligned to celebrate Kong Arthur, as he hints m hk 
verges to Monfus ; but Artlmr was refirvti^ iays Feo- 
ton, Uamtbir dejlmy*. 

It 2^)pears, by fotnr flcetches of poetical proje^ 
left in mannfccipt, and to befeen in a library^ at Cain- 
bridge, thad he had c^gefted his thooghts on this fub- 
je£l into one of thofe wild dnunas wfakrh were aotiently 
called Myfteries ; and Philips had feen what he rcmK 
part of a tragedy, beginning with the fcft ten hnea 
of Satan^s addre^ to the Sun. Thefe myfteries coi»« 
fift of allegorical peribns ; fuch as Jujtiei^ Mer€f^ 
Faiib. Of die tragedy w myftery of Paradife Lf/l 
there are two plans : 



' TheFerfons. ThePcrfonst 

Michael* Mofes. 

Chorus of Angels, Divine Juftice, Wlfdom^ 

Heavenlly Love. Heavenly Love. 

Luci&n The Evening Star, Ht& 

Adam, ) . v i^ « • perus. 

Eve, r'^ *^* Serpentchorus of Angeb. 

Confcience. Lucifec 

♦ W C^, to be tlw fubjea of an bcroick poem^ wriH^bySlfc 
Kichard Blackmore. H. 
t Triiikj College. K 

Death*. 
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Death. 

Labour, 

Sickncfs, 

Difcontent, 

Ignorance, 

With others 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 






Adam. 
Eve. 

Confcicnce. 
Mutes. Labour, 
Sicknefs, 
Difcontent, ^ 
Ignorance, ^ Mutes. 
Fear, 
Deadi, 
Faith. 
Hope, 
Charity. 



cnce. 

'• 1 

is. 

itent, [ 



Paradife Loft. 



The Perfons. 



Mofes, wpoKoy/^£i, recounting how he aflumed his 
true body ; that it corrupts not, becaufe it is with 
God in the mount ; declares the like with Enoch 
and Elijah ; befides the purity of the place, that cer- 
tain pare winds, dews, and clouds, preferve it firom 
corruption ; whence exhorts to the fight of God ; 
t^s they cannot fee Adam in the ftatc of innocence, 
by reafon of their fin. 

^ ' I debating what Ihould become of man, if 

WhHomJ ^^^ 

Chorus of Angek linging a hymn of the Creation. 
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ACT Ih 

Heavenly Love, 

Evening Stari 

Chorus fing the marriage-fong, and defcribe Papadife. 

ACT III, 

Lucifer contriving Adam's ruin. 
Cliorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer's rebel- 
lion and fall, 

ACT IV. 

EveT}^^^^^- 

Confcience cites them to God's examination. 

Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has loft# 

ACT V. 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paradife. 

-; : '. — prefented by an angel with 

Lahpuf J Grief* Hatred, Envy, War, Famine j \ ^ 

Peflilence, Sicknefs, Difcoatent, Igno-VMutes^ 
.ranee, Fear, Death, ; ) 

To whom he give? their names, Likewife Winter, 

Heat, Tempcft, &c,- 
Faith, ^ ■ ^ . 

Hope, Vcomfort him and inftrudl hia\, 
Charity, J 

Chorus briefly concludes, 

Such 
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• Such was his firft defign, which could have pro- 
duced only an allegory, or myftery. The following 
(ketch feems to have attained more maturity. 

Adam unparadifed : 

-• The angel Gabriel, either defcending or entering ; 
iliewing, fince this globe was created, his frequency 
9S much on earth as in heaven ; defcribes Paradife. 
f^ext, the Chorus, Ihewing the reafon of his coming 
to keep his watch in Paradile, after Lucifer's rebellion, 
by comrpand from God ; and withal exprefliog his 
defire to fee and know more concerning this excellent 
pe!iy ^rreature^ man. The angel Gabriel, as by his 
name fignifying a prince of pQ,wer, tracing Paradife 
with a more free office, pafles by the ftation of the 
Chorus, and, defired by them, relates what he knew 
of nUfi ; as the creation of Eve, with their love and 
tnvriage. -After this, Lucifer appears ; after his 
^^wr^hroiw, bemoans himfelf, feeks revenge on man. 
The. Chorus prepare refiftance on his firft approach. 
At laft,. after difcourfe of enmity on either lide, he 
departs : .whereat the Chorus fings of the battle and 
viftory in Heaven, againft him and his accomplices : 
as before, -after the firft a<ft, was fung a hymn of the 
creation. • Here again may appear Lucifer, relating 
and infuking in what he had done to the deftrudtion 
of man. Man next, and Eve having by this time 
been feduced by tlic Serpent, appears confufedly 
covered with leaves, Conlcience in a fhape accgfes 
him ; Juftice cites him to a place whither Jehovah . 
called for him. In the n:iean while, the Chorus en- 
tertains the ftage, and is informedby fome angel tjie 
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txumntr of the £111^ Here the Chosps bewail^ ^4$JH^$ 
fj^; Adam then apd E^e return; accufbont aaothor^ 
but efpecifUly Adap» l^y^ thf b)^Qa<s to hts wi£9 ; k 
ftubborn in his offends. Juftice appears, reafonswith 
him, convinccshim. TbeChoniftadmonifhethAdam^ 
and bids him beware Lucifer's example of impeni- 
tence. The angel is fent to b^iih them out of Para- 
dife ; but before cauies to pafs before his eyes> in 
i^utpes, a mafk of ail th« evile of this lifp and worlds 
He is humbled^ relents, defpairs; at laft appears 
Mercy, comforts him, promifes the Meiiah ; then 
calls in Faith, Hope, and Charity ; inffaru^s him ; 
he repents, gives God the glory, fubmits to hb pe^ 
nalty. The Chorus briefiy concludes^ Compare thH 
with the forniep draught. 

Thefe arc very imperfQ(ft rudimMts of Parsdiji 
Loft ; but it i^ ple&fant to fee great workfr in their fe- 
minal ftate, pregnant with latent poffibiHties of ex- 
cellence; nor could there be any more dfttightful 
entertainment than to trace their grad^M gi«M«th aikl 
expanfion, and to oblerve how they a^e fometimcs 
fuddenly advanced by accidental hints, and Ahdo^ 
times flowly improved by fteady meditaiioa. 

Invention is almofl: the only literary labour whioh 
blindnefe cannot obftruA, and therefore he naturally 
folaced his folitude by the indulgence of his faacy^ 
and the melody of bis numbers. He had done what he 
knew to be neceflarily previous to poetical excellence j 
he had made himfelf acquainted mxhfeemfy arts attd 
fifairs ; his comprehcnfion was extended by various 
knowledge, and his memory ftored with intelledlual 
treafures. He was Ikilful in many languages, and had 
by reading and cqmpofitioa attained the full maftery 
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^ hii #im. Ha wook) hare wanted little Mp from 
|H>fkS) JM ^ rftamcd the power of peniling them. 

]l# wjiuk bU jester delignt were advancingt 
Saving pow^ lilbt oimy^her authors, caught the 
love of publication, heamufed himrelf, ai be could, 
with litjle produ<aion$. He fcut to the prefs ( 1 65B) 
4 niaouGpript of Rateigh, called Tbg Cahtmi C^ouncdi 
aod nextyeita: gratified his malerolence to the clergy, 
^y a Trfoiifo of Civil Pernor m EcclefiaftUal Cuf^s^ mJ 
fkf fiUans of removing Hirflings out <f thi Church. 

Oliver was iKm dead ; Richard was cooftrained to 
cefign; thp fyften^ of extemporary gpvernment» 
which had \>ttXK held together only by force» naturally 
ftV into foigmenta when that force was taken away 1 
and Milton faw himfelf and his caufe in equal danger* 
But he had ftifl hope of doing femething. He wrote 
letters, vhich T^dapd has pobliihed, to fuch men a| 
\^ thauglit friends to the new commonwealth; and 
e¥en Ift tJhe year of the Reftoration he baud no jot of 
beari or hop$^ but wa^ fimtaftical enough to think 
im the AAtio^t agitated as it was, might be iettled 
\ff « paoiphlet, calkd A ready andi^Way to eftablifh 
0^ffoe Cmmottwealikx which was» however, enough 
cwlidered t« be both ferioufly and ludicioufly an^ 
fipered. 

The obftin^e enthufiafin of the commonwealthmen 
waa very remaikable. When the King was ap* 
facently returaing^ Harrington, with a few aflbciates 
as lamtical as himfelf, ufed to meet, with all the 
gnmty of political importance, to fettle an equal ga< 
veniment by rotation ; and Milton, kicking when he 
could ftrike no longer^ mn fooliih enough to pub« 
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lifii, ^(e^ weeks before the'Reftoration, Nofes upon 
a fcrmon preached by one Griffiths,- intituled, TH 
Fear of God and tbe King. To thefe note* an anfwer 
was written by L'Eftr^ge; ijvapamplilet pctdlantljr 
called No Blind Guides: 

But whatever Milton could write, or m6n of 
greater aftivity could do, the Kmg wa^irow about 
to be reftored with the irrefiftible approbation of the 
people. He was therefore no longer fecretary, ^nd 
was confequently obliged to aiiit the houfe which he 
held by his office ; and, prdporttoning his fenfe of 
danger to liis opinion of the importance of his wri^ 
tings, thought it convenient to feek fonie fhelter, 
and hid himfdf foi; a time in Bartlioloittfev^Clofe, by 
Weft-SmithfidU. • • ' 

I cannot but remark a kind of refpcft, pcrhapi un- 
confcioufly, "paid' to this great "man* by his bfbgra^ 
phers : erdry'houfe in which he'refided is hfftoWcallf 
mentioned, Sis if it were an injdfy tonegleA rtSLthm^ 
any place t!iat he honoured by His preferKre. 

The Ring, with lenity of wh?ch the work! has hail 
perhaps no mher example, declined to be the judge 
or avenger of his own or hk father's wrongs ; and 
promifedlo admit- into tbe A<ft of Oblmon all, ex- 
cept thofe whom the Parliament Ihould except ; and 
the Parliament doomed nonfc 1o capital puni/htttbt 
but the v^^'etches.who had immediately co-operaicd 
in the murder of tlie King/ Milron was certainly 
not one. of them ; he had only^juftified what they liai 
done. - '• ' ' ' 

This juftification was indeed fnfficiently ofFcnfrue f 
and (June j6) an oixler was ifllied to feizelMilAxvs 
Defiance, and Goodwin's Objlru^ors of JujUcey another 
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book of the fame tenddncy, 'and burn them by the 
common hangman. The attorney-general was or- 
dered to profecute tlie authors ; but Milton was not 
feized, nor perhaps very diligently purfued. 

Not long after (Auguft 19) the flutter of innumer- 
able bofoms was ftilled by an a6l, which the King, 
that his mercy might want no recommendation of 
elegance, rather called an All of ObUvicH than of 
Grace. Goodwin was named, with nineteen more, 
as incapacitated for any public truft ; but of Miltou 
tliere was no exception. 

Of this tendernefs fhewn to Milton, the curiofity 
of mankind has not forborn to enquire the reafon* 
Burnet thinks he was forgotten ;^but this is anoth^ 
jnftance which may confirm Dalrymple's obfervation, 
who fays, ** that whenever Burnet's narrations are 
*** examined, he appears to be miftaken." 

Forgotten he was not ; for his profecution was or^ 
dered ; it mud be therefore by defign that he was 
included in the general oblivion. He is faid to have 
had friends in the Houfe, fuch as Marvel, Mor- 
rice, and Sir Thomas Clarges : and undoubtedly a 
man |like him muft have had influence. A very 
particular fl:ory of his efcape is told by Richardfon 
iti his Memoirs, which he received from Pope, as 
delivered by Betterton, who might have heard it 
from Davenant. In the war between the King and 
Parliament, Davenant was made Prifoner and con* 
demncd to die ; but was fpared at the requefl: of 
Milton. When the turn of fuccefs brought Milton 
into the like danger, Davenant repayed the bene- 
fit by appearing in his favour. Here is, a recipro- 
cation of generofity and gratitude fo pleafing, that 
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the talo nvJsts ka owo w^y u> crtdit. But if Mp 
wore wanted^ I koaw not where to find it* Ti» 
danger of Davcnant is certain from bit own rcl^ttioa s 
but of hia efca^pt there ia no account. Bettercon'g 
narration ctn be traced no higher ; it is not knomxi 
that he had k from Davenant. We are told that 
the benefit exchanged was liie for life ; but it ieems 
hot certain that Milton's life erer waji in danger. 
Goodwin » wha had committed the fame kind of 
crime, efcaped with incapacitation} and, as excluiioQ 
from publick truft is a pmiifhment which the power 
of government can commonly inflid without the 
help of a particular law, it required no great intereft 
to exempt Milton from a ceafure little more than 
▼erbah Something may be reafonably aferibed to 
vrneration and compaffion ; to veneration of his abi- 
lities, and compaifioQ for his diftreiTes^ wtiich made 
it fit to forgive his malice for his learning. He waa 
now poor and blind ; and who would purfue with 
violence an illuftrious enemy, dcprefled by ibrtvin^^ 
and difatmcd by nature * I 

The publication of the AA of OWivion put him 
in the i^me condition with his fellow-fubje<^s^ He 
was, however, upon fomc pretence now not known^ 
in the cuf^ody of the ferjeant in December ; and 

* A different account of the mcans«by which Milton fix:iir«<t 
him£blf i^ given by an hiftorian lately brought to light •* Mil- 
•' too, Latin IccrctaTy to Cromwell, diftingniihed by his writiiigs 
" in favour of the rights and liberties of the peoplt, pretended 
*' to be dead, and bad a puhliek fimeral prooriSoQ. The King 
*^ applauded his policy in efcaping the puoiihment ^ death, by 
•' a fcafonable ihcw of dying." Cunninghams H'lftory of Great 
Briiaius Vol. I. p. 14. R. 
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mhttk hst WIS reletfedy upon hb rtfbfkl of tht fees 
ffemanded, he and the ferjeatit were called before die 
Hoofe. He was now fafe within the ihade of obltw 
Tion, and knew bimfelf to be as much out of the 
power of a griping officer, as any other maa. How 
the queilion was determined is not known. Milton 
would hanUy have contended, but that he knew 
liimfelf to have right on hb fide. 

He then removed to Jewin-ftrcet, near Alderf- 
gate-ftreet; and, being blind and by no means 
wealthy, wanted a domeltick companion and atten« 
dant ; and tliereforc, by the recommendation of Dr. 
Paget, married Elizabeth Minihul, of a gentleman^s 
family in Cbeihire, probably without a fortune* 
All bit wives were virgins ; for he has declared that 
he thought it grofs and indelicate to be a fecond 
huibaod : upon what other principles his choice was 
made cannot now be known ; but marriage afforded 
not much of his happinefs* The firft wife left him 
in di^uft, and was brought back only by terror ; 
the fecond, indeed, feems to have been more a fa- 
vourite, but her life was fhort. 1 he third, as Philips ' 
rdateSy oppreifed his children in his life-time, and 
cheated them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obfcure 
ftory, he was offered the continuance of his employ* 
ntent, and, being prefTed by his wife to accept it, 
anfwered, ** You, like other women, want to 
*• ride in your coach ; my wifh is to live and die an 
*• honefl man." If he confidered the Latin fecretary 
aa exercifing any of the powers of government, he 
that had fhared authority, either with the Parliament 
^w CromwcU, might have forborn to talk very 
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loudly of his honcfty ; and if he thought the office 
purely minifterial, he certainly might have honeftly 
retained it under the King. But this tale has too 
little evidence to deferve a difquifition ; large offers 
and fturdy rejetfkions are among the moft common 
topicks of falfehood* 

He had fo much either of prudence or gratitude, 
that he forbore to difturb the new fettlement with- 
any of his political or eccleliaftical opinions, and 
from this time devoted himfclf to poetry and litera* 
ture. Of his zeal for learning in all its parts, he 
gave a proof by ,publifhing, the next year (i66i). 
Accidence commenced Grammar ; a little book which 
has nothing remarkable, but that its author, who 
had been lately defending the fupreme powers of his 
country, and was then writing Paradife Lojl^ could 
defcend from his elevation to refcue children from 
the perplexity of grammatical confulion, and the 
trouble of leflbns unneceflarily repeated* 

About this time Elwood the Quaker, being recom- 
mended to him as one who would read Latin to him 
for the advantage of his converfation, attended him 
every afternoon except on Sundays. Milton^ who, 
in his letter to Hartlib, had declared, that to read 
Latin with an Engltjh mouth is as ill a hearing as Law 
French^ required that Elwood ihould learn and prac- 
tjfe the Italian pronunciation, which, he faid, was 
neceflary, if he would talk with foreigners. This 
fcems to have been a talk troublefome without ufe. 
There is little reafon for preferring the Italian pro* 
nunciation to our own, except that it is more gene- 
ral ; and to teach it to an Englifliman is only to 
make him a foreigner at home. He who travels, if 
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"he fpcak's Latin, may fo foon learn the founds which 
every native gives it, that he need make no provi- 
lion before his journey ; and if ftrangers vifit us, it is 
tlieir bufinefs to praiStifc fuch conformity to our 
modes as they expeft from us in their own coun- 
tries. Elwood complied with the directions, and 
improved himfelf by his attendance ; for he relates, 
that Milton, having a curious ^ar, knew by his 
voice when he read what he did not underftand, 
and would ftop him, and open the moji difficult pajfages. 

In a ihort time he took a houfe in the Artillery 
Wdlif leading to Bunhill Fields \ the mention of 
which concludes the regifter of Milton's removals 
and habitations. He lived longer in this place than 
any othen y 

He was now bufied by Paradife hofi. Whence he 
drew the original defign has been varioufly conjec- 
tured by men who cannot bear to think themftlveij 
ignorant of that which, at laft, neither diligence 
nor fagacity can difcover. Some find the hint in an 
Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild and, unauthof ifed 
ftory of a farce feen by Milton in Italy, which 
opened thus : Let the Rainbow be the Fiddlejiick of the 
Fiddle of Heaven. It has been already fhewn, that 
the firft conception was a tragedy or myftery, not 
of a narrative, but a dramatick work, which he is 
fuppofed to have begun to reduce to its prefent form 
about the time (1655) when he finiihed his difputc 
with the defenders of the King. 

He long before had promifcd to adorn his native 
country by fome great performance, while he had yet 
perhaps no fettled defign, and was Emulated only by 
fiach expe<5lations as naturally arofe from the furvcy 
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of hit attammentfi, aad the confcionfheis of hi* 
powers. What he ihoold undertake, it was difficidf 
to determine. He was hng chufingy and began ton. 

While he was obliged to divide his time betweeif 
his private ftudies and afiairs of ftate, his poetical 
labour maft have been often interrupted ; and per* 
haps he did little more in that bufy time than cor** 
<ttnx& the narrative, adjoft the epifodes, proportion 
the parts, accomulate images and ientimenti, and 
treafure in his memory, or preferve in writing, fuch 
hints as books or meditation would ibppty*^ Nothing, 
particular b known of his intellectual opeiationa 
while he was a ftatefman ; for, having tvcry help and 
accommodation at hand, he had no need of uncomr 
men expedients. 

Being driven from all pY4>lick ftations, he is yet 
too great not to be traced by curiofity to his retire* 
ment ; where he has been finmd by Mr. Richardfbn^ 
the fondeil of his adourers, fittii^ bi/on bis Jaor im 
a grey coat of coarfe chib, in viarmfuUry weatber, $0 
enjoy tbefrejh air ; and fo^ as in bis own r$$m^ rec6^ 
ving the vifits eftbepeofie of diftitiguijhed parts as wellae 
quality. His vifitors of high quality muft now be 
imagined to be few ; but men of parts might rea- 
fonably court the converiation of a man fo generally 
illuilrious, that foreigners are reported^ by Wood, 
to have viiited the houie in Bread-ftreet where h« 
was born. 

According to anotlier account, he was feen in a 
fmall houfe, neatly enough drejed in black cloatbsy 
fitting in a room bung with rufiy green ; pak bu$ not 
cadaverous f with cbalkjlones in bis bauds. He Jaid^ 

that 
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ibiaty if it were not for the gout^ his biindncfs wculd bi 
tolerable. 

In the intervals of his pain, being made unable to 
nfe the comnion exercifes, he ufed to fwing in a 
chair, and fometnies played upon an organ. 

He was n- v confeflcdly and \*ifibly enol^} od rpon 
hib poem, of which the progl*efs m' 'it be i.ot.d by 
ihofewithwhomhc was familiar; fo» :\: v;a.> c '4 ged, 
when he had compofedas many lines as his memory 
would conveniently retain, to employ fome friend in 
writing tliem, having, at leaft for part of the time, 
no regular attendant. This gave opportunity to ob- 
fervations and reports. 

Mr. Pliilips obferves, that there was a very re- 
markable circumftance in the compofure of Puradfe 
Lofi^ *• which I have a particular rcafon," fays he, 
** to remember ; for whereas I had the perufal of it 
** from the very beginning, for fome years, as I 
^* went from time to time to vifit him, in parcels of 
^^ ten, twenty, or thirty verfes at a time (which, 
** being written by whatever hand came next, might 
•^ poffibly want corre<51:ion as to the orthography 
** and pointing), having, as the lummer came on, 
*^ not been fhewcd any for a confiderable while, 
*^ and defining the reafon thereof, was anfwered, 
** that his vein never happily flowed but from the 
** Autumnal Equinox to the Vernal ; and that what- 
** ever he attempted at other times was never to his 
•* fatisfadlion, though he courted his fancy never fo 
^* much ; fo that, in all the years he was about this 
<* poem, he may be faid to have Ipent half his time 
«« therein." 

Vol. IX^ K UpD.i 
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Upon this relation Toland remarks, that in his 
opinion Philips has miftaken the time of the year ; 
for Milton, in his Elegies, declares, that with the 
advance of the Spring he feels the increafe of his 
poetical force, rcdeunt in carmina vires. To this it 
U anfwered, that Philips could hardly miftake time 
fo well marked ; and it may be added, that Milton 
might find different times of the year favourable to 
different parts of life* Mr. Richardfon conceives it 
impoflible ih^,t fuch a workjijould be fufpended for fix 
months^ or for one. It my go onfafler orjlower^ but 
it muji go on. By what necelTity it mufl continually 
go on, or why it might not be laid alide and re- 
fumed, it is not eafy to difcover. 

This dependance of the foul upon the feafons, 
thofe temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of 
kitellcft, may, I fuppofe, juftly be derided as the 
fumes of vain imagination* Sapiens dominabitur a/iris. 
The author that thinks himfelf weather-bound will 
find, with a little help from hellebore, that he is 
only idle or exhauftcd* But while this notion has 
pofTeflion of the head, it produces the inability 
which it fuppofes. Our powers owe much of their 
energy to our hopes; pojfunt quia pojfe videntur. 
When fuccefs Teems attainable, diligence is enforced; 
but when it is admitted that the faculties are fup- 
prcffed by a crofe wind, or a cloudy Iky, the day is 
given up without refiftance ; for who can contenc^ 
with the courfe of Nature ? 

From fuch prcpolTclIions Milton feems not to have ' 
been free. There prevailed in his time an opinion^ 
that the world was in its decay, and that we have 
had the misfortune to be produced in the decrepitude 
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faf Nature. It was fufpciftedtbat the whole creatioxjt 
languifhed, that neither trees nor animals had the 
hpigbt or bijlk of their pre^epciTprs, and that every 
thing was daily iiftking by gradual diminution** 
iVIilton appears to fufped that fpuls partaklNbf the 
general degen^r^cy, and is not without fonie fear 
that his book is to be written in an 0ge too late for 
heroic^ poefy. 

Another iopinion wanders about the world, and 
fometimes finds reception among wife men ; an opi- 
iiion that reftrains the operations of the mind to par- 
ticular regions, and fuppofes that a lucklefs mortal 
may be born in a degree of latitude too high or too 
low fpr wiidom or for wit;. From this fancy, wild 
gs it is, he had not wholly cleared his head, when hp 
feared left the climate of his country might be too cold 
for ^Lights of imaginatiou. 

Ir^o a mind already occupied by fuch fancies^ 
another not more reafonable might eafily find its way. 
He that frould fear left his genius had fallen upon 
Itoo old a world, or too cbiU a climate, might con- 
^fte^tly mag?^ify to himfelf the influence of the fear 

* This opinion is, with great leatning atid Ingenuity, refuted 
in a book now very little known, '' An Apology or Declaration 
^ of die Power and Providence of God in the Govcmnient of 
*' tije World,** by Dr. George Hakewill, London, folio, 1635. 
The firil who ventured to propagate it in this country was Dr. 
Gabriel Groodroan, biihop of Glouc«(ler, a man of a verfatile 
temper, and the aiitlior of a book entitnled, " The Fall of Man, 
*' or the Conxiption of Nature proved by natural Reafon:" 
JLond. 16 1 6 and 1624, quarto. He was plundered in the Ufur- 
patioa^ turned Roman Catholic, and died in obfcority. $^ 
iithi^, Oxon. vol. L p. 727. H. 
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fons, and believe his fkculdes to be vigorous cailf 
half the year. 

His fubmiflion to the feafons was at leaft more tea- 
fonable than his dread of decaying nature, or a frigid 
zone } for general caufes muft operate uniformly in 
a general abatement of mental power ; if lefs could 
be performed by the writer, lefslikewife would con- 
tent the judges of his work. Among this lagging 
race of frofty grovellers he might ftill have rifen into 
eminence by producing fomething which theyjbould 
not willingly let die. However inferior to the heroes 
who were bom in better ages, he might ftill be great 
among his contemporaries, with the hope of growing 
every day greater in the dwindle of pofterity. He 
^might ftill be a giant among the pygmies, the one- 
eyed monarch of the blind. 

Of his artifices of ftudy, or particular hours of 
compofition, we have little account, and there was 
perhaps little to be told. Richardfon, who feems to 
have been very diligent in his enquiries, but dif- 
covers always a wilh to find Milton difcriminated 
from other men, relates, that ** he would fometimes 
*^ lie awake whole nights, but not a verfe could he 
*^ make ; and on a fudden his poetical faculty would 
*' rufh upon him with an impetus or ajirum^ and his 
^ daughter was immediately called to fecure what 
^ came. At other times he would diftate perhaps 
** forty lines in a breath, and then reduce them to 
** half the number." 

Thefe burfts of light, and involutions of darknefs, 
thefe tranfient and involuntary excurfions and retro- 
ceflipns of invention, having fome 'appearance of 
deviation from the common train of Nature, are 
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eagerly caught by the lovers of a wonder* Yet 
fbmething of this inequality happens to every man 
in every mode of exertion, manual or mental. The 
mechanick cannot handle his hammer and his file at 
all times with equal dexterity ; there are hours, he 
knows not why, when bu band is out. By Mr. 
Bichardfon's relation, cafually conveyed, much re- 
gard cannot be claimed* That, in his intellectual 
hour, Milton called for his daughter to future what 
€amey may be queftioned ; for unluckily it happens 
to be known that his daughters were never taught 
to write ; nor would he have been obliged, as is 
univerfally confeffed, to have employed any cafual 
Tifitor in diiburthening his memory, if his daughter 
could have performed the office. 

TheAory of reducing his exuberance has been 
told of other authors, and, though doubtlefs true of 
every fertile and copious mind, feems to have been 
.gratuitoufly transferred to Milton^ 

What he has told us, and we cannot now know 
more, is, that he cotnpofed much of this poem in the 
night and morning, I fuppofe before his mind was 
difturbed with common bufinefs ; and that he poured 
out with great fluency lasyunpr en^eduatsd ve^feT] yer- 
fification, free, like his, from the diftrefles of rhyme, 
muft, by a work fo long, be made prompt and ha- 
bitual; and, when his thoughts were once adjufted, 
the words would come at his command. 

At what particular times of his life the parts of his 
work were written, cannot often be known. The 
beginning of the third book fhews that he had loft 
his fight ; an^ the Introduiftion to the feventh, that 
the return of the King had clouded him with dif- 
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iountcnincfe ; ahd that he wa$ ofFended by the licen- 
tioui fcflivity of the Reftoration. Iliere are no 
other internal notes of time. Miltqn, being no\^ 
cleared from all effects of his djiloyalty, had nothing 
required fi om him but the common duty of living 
in quiet, to be rewarded with the common right ot 
protection ; bat this, which, when he fculked from 
the approach of his King, was perhaps mqre than he 
hoped, feems not to have fatisfied him ; for no 
fooner is he fafe, than he finds himfelf in danger, 
/alien on tvtl days and evil tongues, and wUh darknefs 
and with danger compafi'd rounds This darknefs, had 
his eyes been better employed, had undoubtedly de* 
ferved compaffion ; but to add the mention of dangek 
was ungrateful and unjuft; He was fallen indeed oii 
evil days '^ the time was come in which regicide^ 
could no longer boaft their wickednefs. But pf evil 
tongues for Milton to complain required impudence 
at leaft equal to his other powers ; Milton, whofi^ 
warmeft advocates muft allpw, that he never fpare^ 
any afperity of reproach or brutality of infolenpe. 

But the charge itfelf feems to be falfe ; for it 
would be hard to rccolleft any reproach caft iipoQ 
him, either ferious or ludicrous, through the whole 
remaining part of his life. He purfupd his ftudies^ 
or his amufements, without perfecution, moleftation, 
or infult Such is the reverence paid to great abili- 
ties, however mifufed r they, who contemplated in 
Milton the fchcfer and the wit, were contented to 
forget the revilet of his King. 

When the plague (1665) raged in London, Miltoi^ 
took refuge at Qialfont in Bucks ; where Elwood, 
who had taken the houfe for him, firft faw a com- 
plete 
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plete copy oiParadife Loft^ and, hainng perufed it, 
faid to him, " Thou haft faid a great deal upon 
*• Paradifc Lqfi ; what haft thou to fay upon Paradift 
^' Found?*' 

Next year, when the danger of infeAion had ceafed, 
he retured to Bunhill fields, and defigned the pub- 
lication of his poem. A licence was neceflary, and 
he could expert no great kindnefs from a chaplain 
of the archbifliop of Canterbury. He feems, how- 
ever, to have been treated with tendernefs; for 
though obje^ftions were made to particular paflages^ 
and among them to the fimile of the fun eclipfed in 
the firft book, yet the licence was granted ; and he 
fold his copy, April 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, 
for an immediate payment of five pounds, with a 
ftipulation to receive five pounds more when thir- 
teen hundred Ihould be fold of the firft edition ; and 
again, five pounds after the fale of the fame number 
of the fecond edition ; and another five pounds after 
the fame fale of the third. None of the three 
editions were to be extended beyond fifteen hundred 
copies. 

The firft edition was of ten books, in a fmall quarto. 
The titles were varied from year to year ; and an ad- 
vertifement and the arguments of the books were 
omitted in fome copies, and inferted in others. 

The fale gave him in two years a right to his fe- 
cond payment, for which the receipt was figned 
April 26, 1669. The fecond edition was not given 
till 1674; it was printed in fmall odlavo ; and the 
number of books was increafed to twelve, by a divi- 
fion of the feventh and twelfth ; and fome other 
fm^ll improvements were made. The third edition 
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waspubliflicd in 1678 ; and, Ac widow^ to*^om the 
copy was then to dcrolvc, fold all her claims h^Sim- 
mons for eight pounds, according to her reb^ipt 
given Dec. 21, 1680. Simmons had already agrefcd 
to transfer the whole right to Brabazon Aylmer for 
twenty-five pounds ; and Aylmer fold to Jacob Ton- 
fbn half, Auguft 1 7, 1683, half, March 24, 1690, at 
a price confiderably enlarged. In the hiftory of Pj- 
rad'fc Lofl a deduction thus minute will rather gratify 
than fatigue. 

The flow fale and tardy reputation of this poem 
have been always mentioned as evidences of neglcft- 
cd merit, and of the uncertainty of literary feme 5 
and enquiries have been made, andconje6lures offer- 
ed, about the caufes of its long obfcurity and late 
reception. But has the cafe been truly ftated ? Have 
not lamentation and wonder been lavilhed on an evil 
that was never felt ? 

That in the reigns of Charles and James the Ptf- 
rad'fe J oji received no publick acclamations, is rea- 
dily confefled. Wit and literature were on the fide 
of the Court : and who that folicited favour or fa* 
ihion would venture to praifc the defender of the re- 
gicides ? All that he himfelf could think his due, 
from evil tongues in evil days^ was that reverential fi- 
lence which was generoufly preferved. But it cannot 
be inferred, that his Poem was not read, or not, 
however unwillingly, admired. 

The fale, if it be confidercd, will juftify the pub- 
lick. Thofe who have no power to judge of pad 
times but by their own, fhould always doubt their 
conalufions. The call for books was not in Milton's 
age what it is in the prefcnt. To read was not then a 
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general amufement ; neither traders, nor often gen- 
tlemen, thought themfelves difgraced by ignorance. 
The women had not then afpired to literature, nor 
was every houfe fupplied with a clofet of knowledge* 
Thofe, indeed, who profeflTed learning, were not lefs 
learned than at any oth^r time ; but of that middle 
race of ftudents who read for pleafure or accom- 
pliihment, and who buy the numerous produfts of 
modern typography, the number was then compara^ 
tively fmali To prove the paucity of readers, it 
may lie lufficient to remark, that the nation had 
been fatisfied from 1623 to 1664, that is, forty-one 
years, with only two editions of the works of Shak- 
fpeare, which probably did not together make one 
thoufand copies. 

The fale of thirteen hundred copies in two years, 
in oppofition to fo much recent enmity, and to a 
ilyle of verfification new to all and difgufting to 
many, was an uncommon example of the prevalence 
of genius. The demand did not immediately in* 
creafe ; for many more readers than were fupplied at 
iirft the nation did not afford. Only three thoufand 
were fold in eleven years ; for it forced its way 
without affiftance ; its admirers did not dare to pub- 
Jiih their opinion ; and the opportunities now given 
of attradling notice by advcrtifements were then very 
ftw ; the means of proclaiming the publication of 
Dew books hare been produced by that general lite- 
rature which now pervades the nation through a^ its 
ronk^. 

But the reputation and price of the copy fiill ad-» 
tanced, till the Revolutioa put an end to the fe« 
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crccjr of love, and Par^fe Lojt broke into <^)en 
view with fufficicnt fecurity of kind reception. % 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjefture with what 
temper Milton furvejred the filent progrefc of his 
tt^ork, and marked its reputation ftealing its way in a 
kind of fub terraneous, current through fear and 
lilence. I cannot but conceive him calm and confi- 
dent, little difappointed, not at all dejeAed, relying 
on his own merit with fteady confcioufncfs, and 
waiting without impatience the viciffitudes of opi- 
nion, and the impartiality of a future generation. 

In the mean time hfc continued his ftudies, and 
fupplied the want of fight \^y 2l very odd expedient, 
.of which Philips gives the following account : 

Mr. Philips tells us, **that though our Author 
'* had daily about him one or other to read, fome 
*' perfons of man's eftate, who, of their own accord, 
*^ greedily catched at the opportunity of being his 
** readers, that they .might as well reap the benefit 
** of what they read to him, as oblige him by the 
** benefit of their reading ; and others of younger 
** years were fent by their parents to the fame end; 
** yet excufing only the eldefl: daughter by reafon of 
** her bodily infirmity and difficult utterance of 
*^ fpeech (which, to fay truth, I doubt was the 
** principal caufe of excufing her), the other two 
** were condemned to the performance of reading, 
•* and exactly pronouncing of all the languages of 
•* whatever book he Ihould, at one time or other, 
** think fit to perufe, viz. tlie Hebrew (and I think 
*' the Syriac), the Greek, the Latin, the Italian, 
** Spanifh, and French. All which forts of books to 
^ be confined to read, without underflanding one 
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^ WohJ, Aiuft ne6ds be a trial of patience almoft bc- 
^* yond «idurance. Yet it was endured by both for 
** a long time, though the irkfomencfs of tifeVm- 
^^ ployment could not be always concealed, but broke 
** out more and more into expreffions of uneafinefs ; 
^' fo that at length they were all, even the eldeft 
** alfo, fentout to learn Ibme curious and ingenious 
** fotts of manufa(5ture, that are proper for women 
'' to learn, particularly embroideries in gold or 
" filver.'' • 

In this fcene of mifery which this mode of inteU 
kftual labour fers before out eyes, it is hard to de- 
jtelrttiine whether the daughters or the father are moft 
to be lamented* A language not underftood can 
hever be fo read a$ to give plcaliire, and very fel- 
dom fo as to convey meaning. If few men would 
have had refolution to write bodks with fuch cm- 
J>aJtafllnehts, few likewife would have wanted abili- 
ty to find fom.e better expedient. 

Three years after his Paradife Loft (1667), he 
publiihe4 his Hiftory of England^ comprizing the 
ivhole fable of GeofiVey of Monmouth, and continued 
to the Norman Invafion. Why he (hould have given 
the firft part, which he fccms not to believe, and 
which is univerfally rejected, it is difficult to con- 
jcdure>. The ftyle is harfli ; but it has fomething 
of rough vigour, which perhaps may often ftrike, 
Ihough k cannbt pleafe. 

On this hiftory the licenfcr again fixed his claws, 
and before he would tranftnit it to the prefs tore out 
ieverd parts. 5ome ctnfures of the Saxon monks were 
taken away, left they ihoold be applied to the mo* 
4ctii clergy ; and a chara<Sler of the Long Parlia- 
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S9enr, and Aifembly of Divines, was excluded f of 
which the author gave a copy to the Earl of Ai>^ 
glefea, stnd which, being afterwards publiihed, has 
beea lince inferted in its proper place* 
^ The fame year were printed Paradifi Regained^ 
jud Samf/ou Agonijles^ a tragedy written in iniitatioQ 
erf* the Ancients, and never designed by the author 
for the fiage* As thefe poems were publifhed by 
another bookfeller, it has been afked, whether Sim* 
moos was difcouraged from receiving them by the 
flow fale of the former. Why a writer changed his 
bookfeiler a hundred years ago, I am far from hoping 
to difcoven Certainly, be who in two years felU 
thirteen hundred copies of a volume in quarto^ 
bought far two payments of five pounds each^ has na 
reafoa to repent his purchafe. 

When Miton fhewed Paradifi Regained to El-^ 
wood, *' This,'* faid he, ** is owing to you ; for yoii. 
** put it in my head by the queftion you put to me 
** at Chalfont, which otherwifc I had not ^thought 
•* of." 

His lafl poetical offspring was his favourite. He 
could fTot, as Elwood relates, endure to hear Para^ 
iije Leji preferred to Paradifi Regained. Many caufcs 
may vitiate a writer'sjudgement of his own works. Oa 
that which has coil him much labour be fets a high 
value, becaufe he is unwilling to think that he has 
been diligent in vain ; what has been produced 
without toilfome efforts is confidered with delight, 
as a proof of vigorous faculties and fertile invention; . 
and the laft work, whatever it be, has neceffarilf 
moft of the grace of novelty. Milton, however it 
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bap^ned^ had this prejudice, and had it to him* 
felf. 

To that multiplicity of attainments, and extent 6f 
comprehenfion, that entided this great author to 
our veneration, may be added a kind of humble dig* 
nity, which did not difdain the meanefl fervices to 
literature. The epic poet, the controvertift, the po- 
litician, having already defcended to accommodsite 
children with a book of rudiments, now, in the laft 
years of his life, compofed a book of Logick for the 
initiation of ftudents in philofophy ; and publifhed 
^1672) Artis Logica plenior Inftituti0 ad Feiri Ram 
Methodum concimata ; that is, ^* A new Scheme of 
** Logick, according to the Method of Ramus.** I 
know not whether, even in this book, he did not in- 
tend an a<5l of hoftility againft the Univerfities ; for 
Ramus was one of the lirft oppugners of the old 
philofophy, who difturbed with innovations the quiet 
of the fchools. 

His polemical difpofition again revived. He had 
now been fafe fo long, that h^ forgot his fears, and 
publifhed a Treatife of true Religion^ i^^^^ff^ Schifm^ 
ToUration^ and the bejl Me am to prevent the Growth 
ofVefery. 

. But this little traft is modeftly written, with re- 
lpe6lful mention of the Church of England, and an 
appeal to the Thirty-nine Articles. His principle of 
toleration is, agreement in the fufficiency of the 
tScriptures ; and he extends it to all who, whatever 
their opinions are, profefs to derive them from the 
facred books. The Papifts appeal to other teftimo- 
;iies, and are therefore, in his opinion, not to be per- 
mitted the liberty of either publick or private wor- 
ship; 
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ihip? for though they plead confcience, rv^ bat/e n& 
wa rant J he fays, to regard confcience, which is not 
grounded in Scripture. 

Thofe who are not oonvmccd by his reafons, iriay 
be perhaps delighted with his wit. The term Roman 
Caiboiick is, he fays, one of the Pope*s bnlU ; it is far^ 
ticuiar univerfal^ or ca'bolic fchifmatick. 

He has, however, fomcthing better. M the beft 
prefervative againft Popery, he recommends the di- 
ligent perufal of the Scriptures, a duty, from which 
he warns the bufy part of mankind not to think them- 
iclves excufed. 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems, with Ibmc 
additions. 

In the laft year of his life he fent to th^ prefs^ 
feeming to take delight in publication, a colle<9ioa 
of Familiar Epiftles in Latin; to which, being tea' 
few to make a volume, he added fome academical 
cxercifes, which perhaps he perufed with pleafure, 
as they recalled to his memory the days of youth/ 
but for which nothing but veneration for his name 
could now procure a reader. 

When he had attained his fixty-fixth year, the 
gout, with which he had been long tormented, pre- 
vailed over the enfeebled powers of nature. He died 
by a quiet and filent expiration, about the 4:enth af 
November, 1674; at his houfe in BunhilUfields ; and 
was buried next his father in the chancel of St. Giles 
at Cripplegatc. His funeral was very fplendldly and 
numeroufly attended. 

Upon his grave there is fuppofed to have been na 
memorial ; but in our time a monument has beea 
crefted in Wcftminfter- Abbey To the Author of Far a- 
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Sfe Loft^ by Mr. Benfon, who has in the infcription 
beftowed mofe words upon hirofelf than upon 
Milton. 

When the infcription for the monument of Phi- 
lips, in which he was faid to hcfoU Miltono fecundus^ 
was exhibited to Dr. Sprat, then dean of Weftmin- 
fVer, he refufcd to admit it ; the nanic of Milton was, 
in his opinion, too detellable to be read on the wall 
of a building dedicated to devotion. Atterbury, 
who fiicceeded him, being author of the infcription, 
permitted its reception. *^ And fuch has been the 
*^ change of publick opinion,** faid Dr. Gregory, 
from whom I heard this account, ^^ that I have fecn 
*^ eredted in the church a ftatuc of that man, whofc 
** name I once knew confidered as a pollution of its 
•* walls.'* 

INIilton has the reputation of having been in his 
youth eminendy beautiful, fo as to have been called 
the Lady of his college. His hair, which was of a 
light brown, parted at the fore-top, and hung down 
upon his Ihoulders, according to the pi<5lure which 
he has given of Adam. He was, however, not of the 
heroick ftature, but rather below the middle fize, 
according to Mr. Richardfon^ who mentions him as 
having narrowly efcaped from being Jhort and thick. 
He was vigorous and active, and delighted in the 
exercife of the fword, in which he is related to have 
been eminently Ikilful. His weapon was, I believe, 
not the rapier, but the back-fword, of which he re- 
commends the ufe in his book on Education. 

His eyes are faid never to have been bright ; but, 
if he was a dexterous fencer, they muft have been 
once quick. 

His 
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His domefi^ick habits, fo far as they are knownt 
were thofe of a fcvcre ftudent. He drank little 
ilrong drink of any kind, and fed without excefs in 
quantity, and in his earlier years without delicacy of 
choice. In his youth he ftudied late at night ; but 
afterwards changed his hours, and refted in bed from 
nine to four in the fummer, and five in the winter. 
3]hc^ourfe_gf his day was beft known after he was 
blind. When he firft rofe, he heard a chapter in the 
IJebrcw Bible, and then ftudied till twelve ; then 
took fome exercife for an hour ; then dined, then 
played on the organ, and fang, or heard another ling, 
then ftudied to fix ; then entertained his vifitors till 
eight ; then fupped, and, after a pipe of tobacco and 
a glafs of water, went to bed. 

So is his life defcribcd : but this even tenour ap- 
pears attainable only in colleges. He that lives in 
the world will fometimes have the fucceffion of his 
praAice broken and confufed. Vifitors, of whotti 
Milton is reprefented to have had great numbers, 
will come and ftay unfeafonably ; bufinefs, of which, 
every man has fome^ muft be done when others will 
do it. 

When he did not care to rife early, he had fomc- 
thing read to him by his bedfide ; perhaps at this 
time his daughters were employed. He compofed 
much in the morning, and dilated in the day, fitting 
obliquely in an elbow-chair, with his leg thrown over 
the arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of his care. 
In the civil wars he lent his perfonal cftate to the 
Parliament ; but when, after the conteft was decided^ 
he folicitcd repayment, he rtet not only with negleA, 
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hut Jharprrhuke; and, having tired both himfelf and 
his friends, was given np to poverty and hopelefs in- 
dignation, till he Ihewed how able he was to do . 
greater fervice. He was then made Latin fecretary, 
with two hundred pounds a year; and had a thoufand 
pounds for his Defence of the People. His widow 
who, after his death^ retired to Namptwich in 
Chelhire, and died about 1729, is faid to have re- 
ported that he loft two thoufand pounds by entruft- 
ing it to a fcrivenef ; and that, in the general depre- 
dation upon the Church, he had grafped an eftate of 
about lixty pounds a year belonging to Weftminfter- 
Abbey, which, like other fharers of the plunder of 
rebellion, he was afterwards obliged to return. Two 
thoufandspoundSj which he had placed in the Excife- 
office, were alfoloft. There is yet no rcafon to believe 
that he was ever reduced to indigence. His wants, 
being few, were competently fnpplied. He fold his 
Kbrary before hi? death, and left his family fifteen 
hundred pounds, on which his widow laid hold, 
and only gave one hundred to each of his daugh- 
ters. 

His literature was unqueftionably great. He read 
all the languages which are confidercd either as; 
learned~or polite ; Hebtew, with its two dialects, ( 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and Spanilh. In La- > 
tin his Ikill was fuch as places him in the firft rank [ 
of writers and criticks; and^he appears to have cul- i 
tivated Italian with uncommon diligence. The books * 
in which his daughter, who ufed to read to him,* re- 
prefented him as moft delighting, after Homer, 
which he could almoft repeat, were Ovid's Meta-* 
• Vol. IX. L morphofes 
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morphofes and Euripides. His Euripides is, by Mr. 
Cradock's kindnefs, now in my hands : the margin is 
fometimcs noted ; but I have found nothing remark- 
able. 

Of the Englifli poets he fet moft value uponJSpcn- 
fcr, Shakfpearc, and Cowley. Spenfer was apparently 
his favourite; Shakfpeare he may ealily be fuppofed 
to like, with every other fkilfiil reader ; but I Ihould 
liot have expedled that Cowley, whofe ideas of ex- 
cellence werefo different from his own, would have 
had much of his approbation. Jlis character of 
Dryden, who fometimes viiited liim, was, that he 
was a good rhymift, but no poet. 

His theological opinions are faid to have been firft 
Calviniiftical ; and afterwards, perhaps when he be- 
gan to hate the Preibyterians, to have tended toward3 
Arminianifm. In the mixed queftions of theology 
and government, he never thinks that he can recede 
far enough from popery, or prelacy : but what 
Baudius fays of Erafmus feems applicable to him, 

I fnagis habuit quod fugerety quam quod fequeretur. He 
had determined rather what to condemn, than what 

] to approve. He has not aflbciated himfelf with any 
denomination of Proteftants : w.e know rather what 
be was not, than wh^ he was. He was pot of the 
Church of Rome ; he was not of the Church of 
England. 

To be of no Church is dangerous. Religion, of 
which the rewards are diftant, and which is animated 
only by. Faith and Hope, will glide by degrees out of 
the mind, unlefs it be invigorated and reimprefled by 
external ordinances, by flatcd calls to worfhip, and 
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the falutafy influence of example. Milton, who ap- 
pears to have had full convi<5tion of the truth of 
Chriftianity, and to have regarded the Holy Scrip- 
tures with the profoundeil veneration, to have been 
untainted by any heretical peculiarity of opinion, and 
to have lived in a confirmed belief of the immediate 
and occafional agency of Providence, yet grew old 
without any vifible worfliip. In the diftribution of \ 
his hours, there was no hour of prayer, either fpli- j 
tary or with his houlhold ; omitting publick prayers^ j 
he omitted all. 

Of this omiflion the reafon has been fought upon 
a fuppofition which ought never to be made, that 
men live with their own approbation, and juftify 
their condu<^ to themfelves. Prayer certainly was 
not thought fuperfluous by him, who reprefents our 
firft parents as praying acceptably in the ftate of in- 
i?ocence, and cfficacioufly after their fall. That he 
lived without prayer can hardly be affirmed ; his | 
ftudies and meditations were an habitual prayer* 
The negleA of it in his family was probably a fault 
for which he condemned himfelf, and which he in- 
tended to correct, but that death, as too often hap- 
pens, intercepted h\s reformation^; 

His political notions were thofeof an acrimonious 
and furly republican, for which it is not known that 
he gave any better reafon than that a popular govern* 
nienl was the mojl frugal ; for the trappings of a mo^ 
narchy would fet up an ordinary commonwealth. It is 
furely very fhallow policy that fuppofes money to 
be the chief good : and even this, without confider- 
ing that the fupport and expence of a Court is, for 
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the moft part, only a particular kind of traffick, firf 
which money is circulated, without any national im- 
poverifhment. 

Milton's republicanifm was, lam afraid, founded 
in an envious hatred of greatnefs, and a fullen defirc 
of independence ; in petulance impatient of controul^ 
and pride difdainful of fuperiority. He hated mo- 
narchs in the State, and prelates in the Chtfrch ; for 
he hated all whom he was required to obey. It is to 
be fufpefted, that his predominant defire was to de- 
ftroy rather than eftablifh, and that he felt not fo 
touch the love of liberty as repugnance to authority. 
I It has been obferved, that they who moft loudly 
I clamour for liberty do liot moft liberally grant it. 
I What we know of Milton's character, in domeftick 
relatiotis, is, that he was fevere and arbitrary. His 
family confifted of women ; and there appears in his 
books fomething like{a Turkifti contempt of females, 
zi fubordinate and inferior beings. That his own 
daughters might not break the ranks, he fufFered 
them to^be deprefled by a mean and penurious edu- 
cation. He thought.women made only for.obedience, 
and man only for rebellion. 

Of his family fome account may be expefted. 
His fifter, firft married to Mr. Philips, afterwards 
married to Mr. Agar, a friend of her firft hufband, 
whofuccceded him in the Crown-office. She had, by 
her firft huft)and, Edward and John, the two nephews 
whom Milton educated ; and, by her fecond, two 
daughters. ^, » 
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His hrodier, Sir Chriftopher, had two daughters, 
Mary and Catharine* ;,. and a fon Thomas, who 
fucceeded Agar in the Crown-ofEce, and left a daugh- 
ter living in 1749 in Grofvenor-ftreet. 

Milton had children only by his firft wife ; Anne, 
Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though deformed, niar- 
ried a mafter- builder, and died of her firft child* 
Mary died fingle, Deborah married Abraham Clark, 
^ weaver in Spital-fields, and lived feventy-fix years, 
to Auguft ^727. This is the daughter of whom 
publick mention has been made. She could repeat 
the firft lines of Homer, the Metamorphofes, and 
fome of Euripides, by having often read them. Yet 
here incredulity is ready to make a ftand. Many 
repetitions are necefTary to fix in the memory lines not 
pnderftood ; and why fhould Milton wifh or want 
to hear them fo often ? Thefe lines were at the be- 
ginning of the poems. Of a book written in a lan^* 
guage not underftqod, the beginning raifes no more 
attention than the end ; and as thofe that underftand 
^t know commonly the beginning beft, its rehearfal 
will feldom be nec^flary. It is not likely that Milton 
required any polTage to be fp much repeated as that 

* Both thefe perfons were living at Holloway about the year 
1734, and at that time pofl'eflTed.fuch a degree of health and 
ilrcngth as enabled them on Sundays and Prayer-days to walk 
a mile np a &eep hill to Highgate chapel. One of them was 
Ninety-two at the tinoe of her death. Their parentage was 
Jmown to few, and their names were corrupted into Melton. By 
ihc Crown-office mentioned in the two laA paragraphs, we ar« 
^ underftaa4 the Grown-office of the Court of Chanecry. H. 
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bis daughter could learn it ; nor likely that he dcflred 
the initial lines to be read at all; nor that the daugh* 
€cr^ weary of the drudgery of pronduncing unideal 
founds, would voluntarily commit them to memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addilbn made a prefent, 
fnd promifed fbme eftablilhment, but died foon 
^ter- Queen Caroline fent her fifty guineas. She 
had feven fons and three daughters ; but none of 
them had any children, except her fon Caleb and 
her daughter Elizabeth. Caleb went to Fort St. 
George in the Eaft Indies, and had two fons, of 
«vhom nothing is now known. Elizabeth married 
Thomas Poller, a weaver in Spital-fields ; and had 
feven children, who all died. She kept a petty 
grocer's or chandler's fhop, firft at Holloway, and 
afterwards in Cock-lane, near Shoreditch Church. 
She knew little of her grandfather, and that little 
was not good. She told of his harfhnefs to his 
daughters, and hjs yefufal to have them taught to 
write ; and, iq oppofition to other accounts, repre- 
fcnted him as delicate, though temperate, in his 
diet. 

In 1750, April 5, Comus was played for her bene- 
fit. She had fo little acquaintance with diverfion or 
gaiety, that Ihc did not^ know what was intended 
when a benefit was offered her. The prpfits of the 
night were only one hundred and thirty pounds, 
though Dr. Newton brought a large contribution ; 
and twenty pounds were given by Tonfon. a man 
who is to bepraifed as often 3^ he is named. Of 
this fum one hundred pounds were placed in the 

fiocks. 
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ftocks, after fome debate between ber and her huf- 
band in whofe name it fhould be entered ; and the 
reft augmented their little ftock, with which they 
femoved to Iflington. This was the greateft bene- 
faction that Paradife Loft ever procured the author's 
dcfcendents ; and to this he, who has now attempt- 
ed to relate his Life, had the honour of contributing 
^ Prologue *. 

* PriDtcd in the firft volume of this Collcdtipn. 
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IN the examination of Milton's poetical works, 
I Ihall pay fo much regard to time as to begin with 
his juvenile produ(5lions. For his early pieces he 
feems to hs^vc had a degree of fondnefs not very 
Jaudable ; what he has once written he rcfolves tp 
preferve, and gives to the publick an unfinifhed 
poem, which he broke off becaufe he was nothing 
^ ■ -.^ wrh what be bad done^ fuppoling his readers 
].:-' nice than himfelf. Thefe preludes to his future 
libuurs are in Italian, Latin, and Englifh. Of the 
Italian I cannot pretend to fpeak as a critick ; but I 
have heard them commended by a man well quali- 
fied to decide their merit. The Latin pieces are 
lufcioufly elegant; but the delight which they af- 
ford is rather by the exquifite imitation of the an- 
cient writers, by the purity of the diction, and the 
haimony of the numbers, than by any power of in- 
vention, or vigour of fentiment. They are not all of 
equal value; the elegies excel the odes ; and fome 
pf the exercifes on Gunpowder Treafpn might have 
been fpared. 

The Englifh poems, though they make no pro- 
mifes of Paradtfe Lofty have this evidence of genius, 
that they have a call original and unborrowed.' But 
their peculiarity is not excellence ; if they differ from 
the verfes of others, they differ for the worfe ; for 
they are too often diflinguilhed by repulfive harfh-* 
rcfs ; the combinations of words are new, but they 
^re not pleafing ; the rhymes and epithets feem to 
be J^borioufly fought, and violently applied. 

That 
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That in the early parts of his life he wrote witl^ 
much care appears from his maaufcripts, happily prcr 
ferved at Cambridge, in which many of his fmaller 
works are found as they were firft written, with the 
fubfequent corredlions. Such reliques fliew how exr 
cellence is acquired ; what we hope ever to do with 
pafe, we muft learn firft to do with diligence. 

'Thofe who admire the beauties of this great poet 
fometimes force their own judgement into falfe ap- 
probation qf his little pieces, and prevail upon them- 
felves to think that admirable which is only Angular. 
All that ihort comppfitions can commonly attain is 
neatnpfs and elegance. Milton never learned the ^rt 
pf doing little things with grace ; he overlooked the 
milder excellence of fuavity and foftnefs ; he was a 
Lion that had np Ikill in dandling the Kid. 

One of the poems on which much praife has been 
beftowpd is Lycidas ; of which the di6lion is harfli, 
the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleafing. 
Whaf beauty there is we muft therefore feek in the 
fentiments and imager. It is not to be confidered as 
the cfFufion of real paffion ; for paffion runs not af- 
ter remote allufipns and obfcurp opmions. Paffion 
plucks no berries from the myrtl^ and ivy, nor calls 
Vpon Arethufe and Mincius, nor tells of lou^fatyrs 
and fauns %vitb cloven heel. Where (here is leifurc 
for fidlion^ there is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is no 
truth ; there is no art, for there is nothing new. 
Its form is that of a paftoral ; eafy, vulgar, and 
therefore difgufting ; whatever images it can fupply 
are long ago exhaufted ; and its inherent impro- 
bability always forces diflatisfadtion on th^ mind. 

When 
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When Cowley tells of Hervcy, that they ftudiec} 
together, it is eafy to fuppofe how much he muft 
mifs the companion of his labours, and the partner 
of his difcoveries ; but what image of tendernefs can 
\k excited by thefe lines ? 

We drove a field, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her fultry horn, 
Battening our flocks widi the frefli dews of night. 

We know that they iiever drove a field, and that 
they had no flocks to batten ; and though it be al- 
lowed that the reprcfentation may be allegorical, the 
true meaning is fo uncertain and remote, that it is 
never fought, becaufe it cannot be knowq when it is 
found. 

Among the flocks, and copfes, and flowers, appear 
the Heathen deities; Jove and Phoebus, Neptune ancj 
jEolus, with a long train of mythological imagery^ 
.fuch as a college eafily fupplies. Nothing can lefs 
difplay knowledge, or lefs exercife invention, than 
to tell how a fliepherd has lofl: his companion, and 
muft now feed his flocks alone, without any judge 
of his flcill in piping ; and how one god aflcs another 
god what is become of Lycidas, and how neither god 
can tell. He who thus grieves will excite no {ym-r 
pathy ; he who thus praifes will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a groflfer fault. With thefe 
trifling fiiftionsare mingled the moft awful and facred 
truths, fuch as ought never to be polluted with fuch 
irreverend combinations. The fhepherd likewife is 
now a feeder of flieep, and afterwards an ecclefiafti- 
cal paftor, a fuperintendant of a Chriflian flock. 
Such equivocations are always unflcilful ; but here 

they 
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they are indecent, and at leaft approach to impiety, 
of which, however, I believe the writer not to have 
been confcious* 

Such b the power of reputation juftly acquired^ 
^hat its blaze drives away the eye from niceexamina- / 
tion. Surely no man could have fancied that he read/ 
Lycidas with pleafure, had he not known the author. 

Of the two pieces, V Allegro and // Penferofo^ I 
believe, opinion is uniform ; every man that rea4s 
them, reads them with pleafure. The author's de- 
iign is not, what Theobald has remarked, merely 
to fliew how objedls derive their colours from the 
mind, by reprefcnting the operation of the lame 
things upon the gay and the melancholy temper, or 
upon the fame man as he is differently difpofed ; 
but rather how, among the fucceflive variety of ap- 
pearances, every difpofition of mind takes hold on 
tliofe by which it may be gratified. 

The chearful man hears the lark in the morning ; 
the fenjive man hears the nightingale in the evening. 
The chearful man fees the cock ftrut, and hears the 
horn and hounds echo in the wood ; then walks, Mt 
^nfeen^ to obferve the glory of the rifing fun, or 
liftento the finging milk-maid, and view tlie labours 
of the plowman and the mower ; then cafts his eyes 
about him over fcenes of fmiling plenty, and looks 
up to the diftant tower, the refidence of fome fair - 
inhabitant; thus he purfues real gaiety throOgh a 
day of labour or of play, and delights himfelf at 
night with the fanciful narratives of fuperftitious ig- 
norance. 

The fenfive man, at one time, walks unfeen to 

iftufe at midnight ; and at another hears the fuller 

r cur- 
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curfew. If the weather drives him home, he (its ii^ 
a room lighted only by glowing embers ; or by a 
lonely lamp outwatches the North Star, to difcover 
the habitation of feparate fouls, and varies the fhadea 
of meditation, by contemplating the magnificent or 
pathetick fcenes of tragick and epick poetry. * Whea 
the morning comes, a morning gloomy with rain and 
wind, he walks into the dark tracklefs woods, falls 
afleep by fome murmuring water, and with melan- 
choly enthufiafm expedls fome dream of prognofti- 
cation, or fome mufick played by aerial performers. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are folitary, filent 
inhabitants of the breaft, that neither receive nor 
tranfmit communication ; no mention is therefore 
made of a philofophical friend, or a pleafant conv 
panion. The ferioufnefs does not arife from any 
participation of calamity, nor the gaiety from the 
pleafures of the bottle. 

The man of chearfulnefiy having exhauftcd the 
country, tries what towered cities will afford, and 
mingles with fcenes of fplendoi^r, g^y aflemblies, and 
nuptial feftivities ; but he mingles a mere fpeftator, 
as, when the learned comedies of Jonfon, or ^he 
wild dramas of Shakfpeare, arc e^^hibit^cj, he attends 
the theatre. 

The fenjive man never lofes himfelf in crowds, 
but walks the cloiflrer, or frequents the cathedral. 
Milton probably had not yet forfaken the church. 

Both his charaifters delight in mufick; but he 
fcems to think that chearful notes would have ob- 
tained from Pluto a complete difmillion of Eurydice, 
of wl^om folemn founds only procured a conditional 
releafe^ 
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Pot the old age of Cliearfulriefs he makes no pro- 
Yifioii; but Melancholy he condliftS with great'dig- 
nity to the clofe of life. His Chearfulrlefs is with- 
out levity, and his Penfivenefs without afperity. 

Through thefe two poems the images are properly 
fck6led and nicely diftinguifhed ; but the colours 
of the diftion feem not fufEciently difcriminated. 
I know hot whether the charatflers are kept fufEci- 
ently apart. No mirth can, indeed, be found in 
his melancholy ; but I am afraid that I iilways meet 
fome melancholy in his mirth. They are two noble 
efibrts of imagination *. 

The^ greateft of his juvenile performances is the 
Maji of Comusy in which may very plainly be difco- 
vefed the dawn of twilight of Paradife Loft. Mil- 
ton appears to have formed Very early that fyftem of 
di6lion, and mode of verfe, which his maturer 
judgement approved, and from which he never en* 
deavoured nor defired to deviate. 

Nor does Comus afford only a fpccimen of his 
language ; it exhibits likewife his power of defcrip- 
tion and his vigour of fcntiment, employed in the 
pfaife and defence of virtue. A work more truly 
poetical is rarely found; allufions, images, and de- 

* Mr. Warton intimates (and there can be little doubt of tht 
trutli of his conjedure) that Milton borrowed many of the ima- 
ges in thefe two fine poems from " Burton's Anatomy of Melan- 
^'choly," a book piibliilicd in 162 1, and at Amdry times iince, 
abounding iu learning, curious information, and plcafantry; 
Mr. Warton fays, that Milton appears to have been an attentive 
reader thereof^ and to this alfertion I add, of my own know- 
ledge, that it was a book that Dr. Johnfon frequenUy refortcd to, 
as many others have done, for amufement after the fatigue of 

Hudy. H. 
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fcriptive epithets, embellifli altnoft every period 
with lavifh decoration. As a feries of lines, there- 
fore, it may be confidcred as worthy of all the ad- 
miration with which the votaries have received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The action is not pro- 
bable. A Mafque, in thofe parts where fupernatu- 
ral intervention is admitted, muft indeed be given 
up to all the freaks of imagination, but, fo far as 
the action is merely human, it ought to be reafona- 
ble, which can hardly be faid of the condu6l of die 
two brothers ; who, when their filler finks with fa- 
tigue in a pathlefs wildernefs, wander both away 
together in fearch of berries too far to find their way 
back, and le^ve a helplefs Lady to all the fadnefs 
■and danger of folitude. This, however is a defc<St 
overbalanced by its convenience. 

What deferves more reprehenfion is, that the pro- 
logue fpoken in the wild wood by the attendant 
Spirit is addreflfed to the audience ; a mode of com- 
munication fo contrary to the nature of dramatick 
reprefentation, that no precedents can fupport it. 

The difcourfe of the Spirit is too long ; an objec- 
tion that may be made to almoft all the following 
fpeeches ; they have not the fpritelinefs of a dia- 
logue animated by reciprocal contention, but fcem 
rather declamations deliberately compofed, and for- 
mally repeated, on a moral quefl:ion. The auditor 
therefore liftens as to a ledture, without pafidon, 
without anxiety. 

The fong of Comus has airinefs and jollity; but, 
what may recommend Milton*s morals as well as his 
poetry, the invitations to pleafure arc fo general, 

that 
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that they excite no diftinft images of corrupt enjoy^ 
meat, and take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

The following foliloquies of Comus and the Lady 
are elegant, but tedious. The fong muft owe much 
to the voice if it ever can delight. At laft the 
Brothers enter with too much tranquillity ; iand, 
when they have feared left their lifter fhould be in 
danger, and hoped that fhe is not in danger, the 
Elder makes a fpeech in praife of chaftity, and the 
Younger finds how fine it is to be a philofopher. 

Then defcends the fpirit in form of a fhepherd ; 
and the Brother, inftead of being in haftc to afk his 
help, praifes his finging, and enquires his bufinefs 
in that place. It is remarkable, that at this inter- 
view the Brother is taken with a Ihort fit of rhyming: 
The Spirit relates that the Lady is in the power of 
Comus ; the Brother moralizes again ; and the Spi- 
rit makes a long narration, of no ufe becaufe it is 
falfe, and therefore unfuitable to a good Being. 

In ^1 thefe parts the language is poetical, and the 
fcntiments are generous; but there is fomething 
wanting to allure attention. 

The difpute between the Lady and Comus is the 
moft animated and affecting fcene of the drama, and 
wants nothing but a briiker reciprocation of objec- 
tions and replies to invite attention and detain it. 

The fongs are vigorous and full of imagery ; but 
they areharfh in their di<ftion, and not very mufical 
in their numbers. 

Throughout the whole the figures are too bold, 
and the language too luxuriant, for dialogue. It is 
a .drama in the epick ftyle, inelegantly fplendid, 
and tedioufly inftrudlive. 

The 
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The Sonnets were written in different parts of Mil- 
ton's life, upon different Occafions. They defervc 
not any particular criticifm ; for of the beft it can 
only be faid, that they arc not bad; ind perhaps only 
the eighth and the twenty-firft ire truly entitled to 
this flender commendation. The fabrick of a fonnet, 
however adapted to the Italian language^ has never 
fucceeded in ours, which, having greater variety of 
termination, requires tht rhymes to be often changed. 
Thofe little pieces may be difpatched without 
much anxiety ; a greater work Clalls for greater care. 
1 am now to examine ^radife Loj lj a poem, which, 
confidered with refpeft to defign, may claim thfe 
£t& place, and with refpetft to performance, the 
fecond, among the produdlions of the human mind* 
By the general confcnt of criticks the firft praife 
qf genius is due to the writer of an epick poem, as it 

^ requires an aifemblage of all the powers which are 
fingly fufiicient for other compofitions. Poetry is the 
art of uniting pleafure with truth, by calling imagi- 

) nation to the help of reafon. Epick poetry undertakes 

to teach the moft important truths by the mofl plealing 

(precepts, and therefore relates fome great event in the 

mofl: affeding manner. Hiftory muft fupply the 

writer with the rudiments of narration, which he 

' mufl improve and exalt by a nobler art, muft animate 

' by dramatick energy, and diverlify by retrofpe<ftion 
and anticipation ; morality muft teach him the exaiSl 
bounds, and different fhades, of vice and virtue; from 
policy, and the praftice of life, he has to learn the 
difcriminations of character, and the tendency of the 
paffions, either lingle or combined ; and phyliology 
muft fupply him with iliuftrations and ioiages. To 

put 
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Jput thefe materials to poetical ufe, is required an 
imagination capable of painting nature, and realizing 
fidlion. Nor is he yet a poet till he has attained the 
whole extenfion of his language, diftinguiflied all the 
delicacies of phrafe, and all the colours of words, 
and learned to adjuft their different founds to all the 
varieties of metrical modulation. 

BoiTu is of opinion, that the poet's firft work is to 
find a moralj which his fable is afterwards to illuf- 
trate and eftablifh. This feems to have been the pro- 
cefs only of Milton ; the moral of other poems is 
incidental and confequent ; in Milton's only it is 
cflential and intrinfick. His purpofe wa$ the moft^ 
ufcful and the moft arduous ; lo vindicate the ways of] 
God to man ; to Ihew the feafonablencfs of religion, 
and the neceffity of obedience to the Divine Law. 

To convey this moral, there muft be a fable^ a 
narration artfully conftru<fted, fo as to excite curiofity, 
and furprife expectation. In this part of his work, 
Milton muft be confefled to have equalled CA'ery other 
poet. He has involved in his account of the Fall of 
Man the events which preceded, and thofe that were 
to follow it : he has interwoven the whole fyftem of 
theology lyith fuch propriety, that every part appears 
to be neceflary ; and fcarcely any recital is wifhed 
Ihorter for the fake of quickening the progrefs of the 
main a6lion. 

The fubjeft of an epick poem is naturally an event 
of great importance. That of Milton is not the de- 
flrucftion of a city, the condudl of a colony, or the 
foundation of an empire. His fubjcdl is the fate of 
worlds, tlie revolutions of Heaven and of Earth ; re- 
bellion, againft the fuprcme King, raifcd by the 
Vol. IX. M highei 
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higheft order of created beings ; the ovcrdirow of 
their hoft, and the puniftiment of their crime ; the 
creation of a new race of reafbnable creatures ; their 
original happinefs and innocence, their forfeiture 
of immortality, and their refioration to hope and 
peace. 

Great events can be haftened or retarded only by 
perfons of elevated dignity. Before the greatnefs dif- 
played in Milton's poem, all other greatnefs Ihrink^ 
away. The weakeft of his agents are the higheft and 
jiobleft of human beings, the original parents of man- 
kind ; with whofe adlions the elements confented ; 
onwhofe rectitude, or deviation of will, depended the 
fiate of terreftrial nature, and the condition of all the 
future inhabitants of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are 
fnch as it is irreverence to name on flight occafions. 
The reft were lower powers ; 

of which the Icaft could wield 
Thofe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions ; 

powers, which only the controul of Omnipotence re- 
ftrains from laying creation wafte, and filling the vafi: 
expanfe of fpace with ruin and confufion* To dif- 
play the motives aiKi a6lions of beings thus fuper ior, 
fo far as human reafon can examine them, or humaii 
imagination reprefent them, is the talk which this 
mighty poet has undertaken and performed. 

In the examination of epick poems much fpccula- 
Iron is commonly employed upon the charaBers^ 
The charadlers in the Paradife Lojiy which admit of 
examination, are thofe of angels and of man ; of 

angeU 
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angels good and evil ; of man in his innocent and 
gnful flate. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael is mild 
and placid, of eafy condefcenfion and free communi- 
cation ; that of Michael is regal and lofty, and, as 
tnay feem, attentive to the dignity of his own nature* 
Abdiel and Gabriel appear occafionally, a^d a6t as 
every incident requires; the folitary fidelity of Abdid 
is very amiably painted. 

Of the evil angels the charadlers are more diverfi-* 
fied. To Satan, as Addifon ohferves, fuch fentiments 
are given as fuit tbe moft exalted and mojt depraved 
being. Milton has been cenfured by Clarke ♦, for the 
impiety which fometimes breaks from Satan's mouth ; 
for there are thoughts, as he juftly remarks, whict^ 
no obfervation of character can jufiify, becaufe na 
good man would willingly permit them to pafs, how 
ever tranfiently, through his own mind. To make 
Satan fpeak a3 a rebel, withcmt apy fuch e^preffions 
as might taint the reader's imagination, was indeed 
one of tbe great difficulties in Milton's undertaking; 
and I cannot but think that he has extricated himfelf 
with great happinefs. There is in Satan's fpeechcs 
little that can give pain to a pious ear. The language 
of rebellion cannot be the fame with that of obe^^ 
dience. The malignity of Satan foams in haughti- 
nefs andobftinacyj but his expreffions are commonly 
general, and no otherwife olFeniive than as they are 
wicked. 

The other chiefs of the celcftial rebellion are very 
judiciouily difcriminatedin the firft and fecond books; 

* Author of the '* EiTay on Study." Dr. J. 
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and the ferocious charaftcr of Moloch app^ars^ 
both in the battle and the council, with exadl con- 
fiftency. 

To Adam and to Eve afe given, during their in- 
nocence, fuch fentiments as innocence can generate 
and utter. Their love is pure benevolence and mu- 
tual veneration ; their repafts are without luxury, 
and their diligence without toil. Their addrefles 
to their Maker have little more than the voice 
of admiration and gratitude. Fruition left them 
nothing to aflc ; and Innocence left them nothing to 
fear. 

But with guilt enter diftruft and difcord, mutual 
accufation, and ftubborn felf-defence ; they regard 
each other with alienated minds, and dread their 
Creator as the avenger of their tranfgreffion. At laft 
they feek Ihelter in his mercy, foften to repentance, 
and melt in fupplication. Both before and after 
the Fall, the fuperiority of Adam is diligently fuf- 
tained. 

Of the probable and the marvellous, two parts of a 
vulgar epick poem, which imnicrge the critick in 
deep confideration, the Paradife Loft requires little to 
be faid. It contains the hiftory of a miracle, of Crea- 
tion and Redemption ; it difplays the power and th^ 
mercy of the Supreme Being ; the probable therefore 
is marvellous, and the marvellous is probable. The 
fubftance of the narrative is truth; and, as truth 
allows no choice, it is, like neceflity, fuperior to 
rule. To the accidental or adventitious parts, as 
to every thing human, fome flight exceptions may- 
be made ; but the main fabrick is immovably fup- 
ported. 

It 
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it is juftly remarked by Addifon, that this poem 
has, by the nature of its fubjedl, the advantage above 
all others, that it is univerfally and perpetually in-^ 
terefting. All mankind will, through all ages, bear 
the fame relation to Adam and to Eve, and muft 
partake of that good and evil which extend to them- 
Iclvcs. 

Of the Machinery^ fo called from &Bog dmo [Mrixoemf 
by which is meant the occaiional interpofition of fu- 
pernatural power, another fertile topick of critical 
remarks, here is no room to fpeak, becaufe every 
thing is done under the immediate and viiible direc- 
tion of Heaven ; but the rule is fo far obferved, that 
no part of the action could have been accomplilhed 
by any other means. 

Of epifodesj I think there are only two, contained in 
Raphael's relation of the war in Heaven, and Michael's 
prophctick account of the changes to happen in this 
worl4. Both are^lofely connedled with the great 
a<5lion ; one was neceflary to Adam as a warning, the 
other as a confolation. 

To the completenefs or integrity of the defign no- 
thing can be objedled ; it has diftin6lly and clearly 
what Ariftode requires, a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. There is perhaps no poem, of the fame 
length, from which fo little can be taken without 
apparent mutilation. Here are no funeral games, 
nor is there any long defcription of a fhield. The 
Ihort digreffions at the beginning of the third, feventh, 
and ninth books, might doubtlcfs be fpared ; but fu- 
perfluities fo beautiful who* would take away ? or 
who does not wi(h that the author of the Iliad had 
gratified fii^ceeding ages with a little knowledge of 

iM 3 himfelf ? 
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himfclf ? Pfcrhaps no paffagcs arc more frequently or 
more attentively read than tbofe extrinfick pani* 
graphs; and, fince the end of poetry is pleafure, that 
cannot be unpoetical with which all ate pleafed. 

The queftjons, whether the aftion of the poem 
be ftriiSlly one^ whether the poem can be properly 
termed heroick^ and who is the hero, are raifed by 
fuch readers as draw their principles of judgement 
rather from books than from rcafon. Milton, though 
he intituled Paradife Is^i/t only a /w«, yet calls it 
hiqifelf beroick fumg. Dryden petulantly and inde-^ 
cently denies the heroifm of Adam, becaufe he wai 
overcome ; but there is no reafon why the hero ftiould 
bot be unfortunate except eftabliihcd pradlice, fiqctt 
fuccefs and virtue do not go neceffarily together* 
Cato is the hero of Lucan ; but Lucan's authority 
will not be fuffercd by Quintilian to decide. How- 
ever, if fuccefs be neceflary, Adam's deceiver was 
lit laft cn^fhed ; Adam was reftored to his Maker's 
favour, and therefore may fecurely refume his hu^ 
man rank. 

After the fcheme and fabrick of the poem, muft 
be confidered its component parts, the fentimentsgnd 
the didlion. 

Tht/entimenfSj as expreffive pf manners, or apprch- 
priated to chara<?lers, are, for the greater part, unex*- 
ceptionably juft. 

Splendid paflages, containing leflbns of morality, 
or precepts of prudence, occur feldom. Such is the 
original formation gf this poem, that, as it admits no 
human manners till the Fail, it can give little affift- 
ance to human conducft. Its end is to raife the 
thoughts above fublunarj- cares or pleafures. Yet the 
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praife of that fortitud^v with which Abdiel maintained 
his fingularity of virtue againft the fcorn of multi- 
tudes, may be accommodated to all times ; and Ra- 
phael's reproof of Adam's curiolity after tlie planetary 
motions, with the anfwer returned by Adam, may be 
confidently oppofed to any rule of life which any 
poet has delivered. 

The thoughts which are occafionally called forth 
in the progrefe, are fuch as could only be produced 
by an imagination in the higheft degree fervid and 
a^ive, to which materials were fupplied by iriceffant 
ftudy and unlimited curiofity. The heat of Milton's 
iHind may be faid tofublimate his learning, to throw 
off into his work the fpirit of fcience, unmingled with 
its groifer parts. 

He had confidered creation in its whole extent, 
and his defcriptions are therefore learned. He had 
acuftomed his imagination to unreftrained indul- 
gence, and his conceptions therefore were extenfive. 
The charafteriftick quality of his poem is fublimity. | 
He fometimes defcends to the elegant, but his ele- 
ment is the great. He can occafionally invefl: him- 
felf with grace; but his natural port is gigantick 
loftinefs *. He can pleafe when pleafure is required ; 
but it is his peculiar power to afl:onifh. 

He feems to have been well acquainted with his 
own genius, and to know what it was that Nature 
had beftowed upon him more bountifully than upon 
others ; the power of difplaying the vaft, illumina- 
ting the fplendid, enforcing the awful, darkening the 
gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful ; he therefore 

^ Algarotti tcnns it gigantefcafublimUa MiUonianu. Dr. J. 
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chofe a fubjedl on which too much could not be faid„ 
on which he might tire his fancy without the ccnfure 
of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of 
life, did not fatiatc his appetite of greatnefs. To 
paint things as they are, requires a minute attention, 
and employs the memory rather than the fancy. 
Milton's delight was to fport in the wide regions of 
poflibihty ; reality was a fcene tOQ narrow for his 
mind. He fent his faculties out upon difcovery, 
into worlds where only ii^iagination can travel, and 
delighted to form new modes of exiflence, and fur- 
nilh fentiment and aftion tofuperior beings, to trace 
the counfels of Hell, or a^compasny the choirs of 
Heaven, 

But lie could not be always in other worlds ; he 
muft fon;etimes r^vifit earth, and tell of things vifi-^ 
ble and known. When he cannot raife wonder by. 
the fublim^ty of \ns mind^ he gives delight by its 
fertility. 

Whatever he his fubjetfl, he never fails to. fill the 
imagination- But his images and defcriptions of the 
fcenes or operations of Nature do not feem to be 
always copied from original form, nor to have the 
frefhnefs, racinefs, and energy, of immediate obfer-r 
vation. He faw Nature, as Dryden expreflcs it, 
through the fpetlacUs of books^ \ and- on moft occafions 
calls learning to his affiftance. Th^ garden of 
Eden brings to his mind the vale of Enna^ where 
Proferpine was gathering flowers. Satan makes his 
way through iighting elements, like Argo betweea 
the Cyancan rocks ; or Ulyjfes between the two Sicilian 
whirlpools, when he Ihunned Cbarybdis on the /ar- 

boardm 
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ioard. The mythological allufions have been juftly 
ccnfured, as not being always ufed with notice 
of their vanity ; but they contribute variety to the 
narration, and produce an alternate exercife of vthc 
memory and the fancy. 

His fimilies are lefs numerous, and more various, 
than thofe of his predeceffors. But he does not con- 
fine himfelf within the limits of rigorous comparifon: 
his great excellence is amplitude ; and he expands 
the adventitious image beyond the dimenfions which 
the occafion required. Thus comparing the Ihield 
of Satan to the orb of the Moon, he crouds the ima- 
gination with the difcovery of the telefcope, and all 
the wonders which the telefcope difcovers. 

Of his moral fcntimentsit is hardly praife to affirm 
that they excel thofe of all other poets ; for this 
fuperiority he was indebted to his acquaintance with 
the facred writings. The antient epick poets, want- 
ing the light of Revelation, were very unlkilful 
teachers of virtue ; their principal charadlers may be 
great, but they are not amiable. The reader may 
rife from their works with a greater degree of adlive 
or paffive fortitude, and fometimes of prudence ; but 
he will be able to carry away few precepts of juftice, 
and none of merty. 

From the Itali* writers it appears, that the advan- 
tages of even Chriftian knowledge may be poflefled in 
vain. Ariofto's pravity is generally known ; and, 
though the Deliverance ofjer^/alem may be confidered 
as a facred fubje<Sl, the poet has been very fparing of 
moral inflru<^ion. 

In 
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In Milton every line breathes fan6Hty of thought^ 
and purity of manners, except when the train of the* 
narration requires the introdu6^ion of the rebdltous 
fpirits; and even they are compelled to acknowledge 
their fubje6lion to Gk)d, in fuch a manner as excites 
reverence and confirms piety. 

Of human beings there are but two; but thofe 
two are the parents of mankind^ venerable before 
their fail for dignity and innocence, and amiable after 
it for repentance and fubmiifion. In the firft ftate 
their affedion is tender without weaknefs, and their 
piety fublin>e without prefumption. When they 
have finned, they (hew how difcord begins in mutual 
fraihy, and how it ought to ceafe in mutual forbear- 
ance ; how confidence of the divine favour is forfeited 
by fin, atkl how hope of pardon may be obtained by 
penitence and prayer. A flatc of innocence we can 
only conceive, if indeed, in our prefent mifery, it' 
be poflible to conceive it ; but the fentiments an4 
worfhip proper to a fiHeo and offending Being, we 
have all to learn, as we have all to pratflife. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always great. 
Our progenitors in their firft ftate converfed with 
angels ; even when folly and fin had degraded them, 
they had not in their humiliation the port of mesn 
fait on ; and they rife again to reverential regard, when 
we find that their prayers were heard. 

As human paffions did not enter the world before 
the Fall, there is in the Paradife Loji little opportu- 
nity for the pathetick ; but what little there is has not 
been loft. That palfion which is pccuUar to rational 
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Adturei the anguiih ariflng from the confciotifnfefa of 
ttanfgrefSon, and the horrors attending the fenfe of 
the Divine DifpleafurC) are very juftly defcribed and 
forcibly imprefled. But the paffions are nwved only 
0n one occafion ; fublimity is the general atid pre- j ,^ 
-railing quality of this poem ; fublimity varioufly i 
modified^ fometiities defcriptive, fometimes argu- 
ttlen^tive. 

The defeAs and fatflts of Paradife Lofl, for faults 
and defeAs every work of man muft have, it is the 
bufincft of impartial ctiticifm to difcover. As, in 
difplaying the excellence of Milton, I have not made ^ 
long quotations, becaufe of feleAing beauties there 
had been no end, I fliall in the fame general manner 
mention that which feems to deferve cenfure ; for 
what Englilhman can take delight in tranfcribing 
paflages, which, if they leflen the reputation of Mil- 
ton, diminiih in fome degree the honour of our 
country ? 

The generality of my fcheme does not admit the 
frequent notice of verbal inaccuracies ; which Bent- 
Icy, perhaps better Ikilled in grammar than in poetry, 
lias often found, though he fometimes made them, 
»nd which he imputed to the obtrufions of a revifer, 
whom the author's blindnefs obliged him to employ ; 
a fuppolition raih and groundleft, if he thought it 
true ; and vile and pernicious, if, ad is faid, he in 
private allowed it to be felfe. 

The plan of Paradife Loft has this inconvenience, 
Aatit comprifes neither human actions nor human 
manners. The man and woman who a6l and fufFer 
are in a ftate which no other man 6r woman can ever 
jcnow. The reader finds no ttanfadlion in which he 
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can be engaged ; beholds no condition in which ho 
can by any effort of invagination place himielf ; be 
bas, therefore, little natural curioiity or fympathy. 

We all> indeed, feel the effcAs of Adam*s difobc- 
dience ; we all fin like Adam, and like him muft all 
bew^l our offences ; we have reftlefs and miidious 
enemies in the fallen angels; and in the bleffed fpiritt 
ve have guardians and friends ; in the Redemption o£ 
mankind we hope to be included ; and in the defcrip* 
tlon of Heaven and Hell we are furely interefted, as 
we are all to refide hereafter either in (he regions of 
honour or of blifs. 

But thefe truths are too important to be new ; 
they have been taught to our infancy ; they hav^ 
mingled with our folitary thoughts and familiar coa-» 
Terlktions, and are habitually interwoven with the 
whole texture of life. Being therefore not new, they 
laife no unaccuftomed en^otion in the mind ; what 
we knew before, we cannot learn ; what is not un* 
cxpcifled, cannot furprife. 

Of the ideas fuggeftcd by thefe awful fcenes, from 
fome we recede with reverence, except when ftated 
hours require their affociation ; and from others we 
ihrink with horrqur, or admit them only as falutary 
inflidions, as counterpoifes to our interefts and paf- 
iions. Such images rather obftruft the career of fan- 
cy than incite it* , 

Pleafure and terrour are indeed the genuine fources 
of poetry; but •poetical pleafure muft be fuch as 
human imagination can at leaft conceive ; and poe- 
tical terrour fuch as human ftrength and fortitude 
may combat. The good and evil of Eternity ate 
too ponderous for the wings of wit ; the mind fink^ 
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tinder them in paflive helpleflhefs, content with 
calm belief and humble adoration. 

Known truths, however, niay take a different ap- 
pearance, and be conveyed to the mind by a new 
train of int«rmediate images. This MUton has un- 
dertaken, and performed with pregnancy and vigour 
of mind peculiar to himfelf. Whoever confiders 
die few radical pofitions which the Scriptures af- 
forded him, will wonder by what energetic operation 
he expanded them to fuch extent, and ramified them 
to fo much variety, reftrained as he was by religious 
reverence from licentioufnefs of fitftion. 
'■ Here is a full difplay of the united force of ftudy 
and genius ; of a great accumulation of materials, 
with judgement to digeft, and fancy to combine 
them : Milton was able to feleft from nature, or 
from ftory, from ancient fable, or from modem 
fcience, whatever could illuftrate or adorn his 
thoughts. An accumulation of knowledge impreg- 
nated his mind, fermented by ftudy, and exalted by 
imagination. 

It has been therefore faid, without an indecent hy- 
perbole, by one of his encomiafts, that in reading 
Paradi/e Lojl we read a book of univerfal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be fupplied. The 
want of human intereft is always felt. FaraSfe Lcfi 
is one of the books which the reader admires and lays 
^own, and forgets to take up again. None ever 
wiihed it longer than it is. Its perflfal is a duty ra- 
ther than a pleafure. We read Milton for inftruc- 
tion, retire harrafled, and overburdened, "and look 
clfewhere for recreation ; we dcfcrt our mailer, and 
feek for companions. * 

Another 
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Another inconrenicnoe of Milton's defign is, that 
it requires the defcription of what cannot bedefcribcd^ 
the agency of fpirita. He iaw that icnmateriality 
fuj plied no images, and that he could not fhcw 
angels adling but by inftrun^cnts of ai^lioo; he 
therefore invefted them with form and matter* This, 
being neceflary, was therefore defenfihle ; and h^ 
Ihouid have fecurcd the confiftency of his fyftetn^ 
by keeping inmiateriality out of fight, and enticing 
his reader to drop it from his thoughts. But he has un* 
happily perplexed his poetry with his philofophy. His 
infernal and celeftial powers are fometimes pure fpirit, 
and fometimes animated body. When Satan walkswitk 
his lance upon the burning marl^ he has a body; when, 
in his paffage between Hell and the new world, he 
is in danger of linking in the vacuity, and is fup^ 
ported by a gufl; of rifing vapours, he h^s a body i 
when he animates the toad, he feems to be mere 
fpirit, that can penetrate matter at pleafure ; when 
h^Jlarts up in his wmjhape^ he has at leaft a deter- 
mined form; and, when he is brought before Gabriel, 
he has a fpsar and a Jbitld^ which he had the power 
of hiding in the toad, though the arms of the coa- 
tending angels are evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pand8^nu>niMm, being 
incorporeal /pints, are at large, though wtbsut nunh 
her, in a limited fpace: yet in the battle, when they 
were overwhelmed by mountains, their arnwur hxjst 
them, crujhed m upon their fubfianee, now grown gr^ 
by Jinning. This likewifc happened to the uneor- 
rupted ahgels, who were overthrown the fooner far 
their arms, for unarmed tbfy might eaJiJy asfpiriis hm>e 
evaded by contr^ion or remove, ^^tn as fpirits they 
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are hardly fpiritqal ; for contrailion and remwe are 
images of matter ; but if they could have efcaped 
without their armour, they might have efcaped 
from it, and left only the empty cover to be batter- 
^. Uriel, when he rides on a funbeam, is material; 
Satan is material when he is afraid of the prowefs of 
Adam. 

The confufion of fpirit and matter, which per- 
vades the whole narration of the war of Heaven, 611$ 
it with incongruity ; and the book in which it i^ 
related is, I believe, the favourite of children, and 
gradually negledled as knowledge is increafed. 

After the operatioji of immaterial agents which 

cannot be explained, may be confidered that of alle* 

gorical perfons which have no real exiftence. To 

exalt caufes into agents, to inveft abftradl ideas with 

form,, and animate them with activity, has always 

been the right of poetry. But fuch airy beings are^ 

for the moft part, fuffered only to do their natural 

office, and retire. Thus Fame tells a tale, and Vic* 

tory hovers over a general, or perches on a ftandard ; 

but Ranie and Viftory can do no more. To give 

them any real employment, or afcribe to them any 

material agency, is to make them allegorical no 

longer, but to fhock the mind by afcribing cfFedls to 

non-entity. In the Prometheus of iEfchylus, wc fee 

Violence and Strength^ and in the Akejiis of Euripides, 

we fee Deaths brought upon the ftage, all as active 

perfons of the dranu ; but no precedents can juftify 

abfurdity. 

Milton's allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly 
faulty. Sin is indeed the mother of Death, and 
may be allowed to be the portrefs otHell} but whea 

they 
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they flop the journey of Satan, a journey defcribed 
fts real, and when Death offers hini batde, the alle- 
gory is broken. That Sin and Death fhould have 
ihewn the way tq Hell, might have b^en allowed ; 
but they cannot facilitate the palTage by building a 
bridge, becaufe the difficulty of Satan's paflage id 
dcfcribed as real and fenfible, and the bridge ought 
to be only figurative. The Hell affigned to the re- 
bellious fpirits is defcribed as not lefs local than the 
refidence of man. It is placed in fome diftant part 
of fpace, feparated from the regions of harmony and 
order by a chaotic waftc and an unoccupied vacuity ; 
but Sin and Death worked up a mole of aggravated 
foil^ cemented with afpbaltus \ a work too bulky for 
ideal archite<5ls. 

This unflcilful allegory appears td me oht of the 
greateft faults of the poem ; and to this there was 
DO temptation but the author's opinion of its beauty. 
To the conduA of the narrative fome objections 
may be made. Satan is with great expe<Slation 
brought before Grabriel in Paradife, and is fufFercd 
to go away unmolcfted. The Creation of man is re- 
prefented as the confcquence of the vacuity left in 
Heaven by the expulfion of the rebels ; yet Sataa 
mentions it as a report rife in Heaven before his de* 
parture. 

To find fentiments for the ftate of innocence was 
very difficult ; and fomcthing of anticipation perhaps 
is now and then difcovered. Adam's difcourfe of 
dreams feems not to ht the fpeculation of a new- 
created l?eing. I know not whether his anfwer to 
the angel's reproof for curiofity does not want fome- 
thing of propriety; it is the fpecch of a man ac- 
quainted 
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Ijuainted with many other men. Some philofophical 
hotions, efpccially when the philofophy is fadfe, 
might have been better omitted. The aogel, in a 
comparifon^ fpeaks of timorous deer^ before deer 
were yet timorous, and before Adam could under* 
ftand the comparifon. 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has fome flats among 
his elevations. This is only to fay, that all the parts 
arc not equal. In every work, one part muft be for 
the iake of others ; a palace muft have paflages ; a 
poem muft have tranfitions. It is no more to be re- 
quired that wit Ihould always be blazing, than that 
the fun ihould always ftand at noon. In a great 
work there is a viciffitude of luminous and opaque 
parts, as there is in the world a fucceffion of day and 
night. Milton, when he has expatiated in the iky^ 
may be allowed fometimes to reviiit earth ; for what 
other author ever foared fo high, or fuftained his 
flight fo long ? 

Milton, being well verfed in the Italian poets, ap- 
pears to have borrowed often from them ; and, as 
every ma*i catches fomething from his companions, 
his defire of imitating Ariofto's levity has difgraced 
his work with the Paradife of Fools ; a fidlion not ia, 
itfelf ill-imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights too often ; 
his equivocations, which Bentley endeavours to de- 
fend by the example of the ancients ; his unneceflary 
and ungraceful ufe of terms of art ; it is not nocef- 
fary to mention, becaufe they are eafily remarked, 
and generally cenfured ; and at laft bear fo little pro- 
portion to the whole, that they fcarcely deferve the 
attention of a critick. 

Vol. IX. N Such 
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Such are the faults of that wonderful performance 
Taradife Lofi \ which he who can put in balance 
with its beauties muft be conlidered not as nice but 
As dull) as lefe to be cenfured for want of candour^ 
than pitied for want of fenfibility. 

Of Paradife Rfgainedy the general judgement 
feems now to be right, that it is in many parts ele- 
gant, and every where inftruftive. It was not to be 
fuppofed that the writer of Paradife Loft could ever 
Write without great efFulions of fancy, and exalted 
precepts of wifdom. The balls of Paradife Regained 
is narrow ; a dialogue without a<5lion can never pleafe 
like an union of the narrative and dramatick powers. 
Had this poem been written not by Milton, but by 
fomc imitator, it would have claimed and received 
univerial praife. 

If Paradife Regained has been too much depre- 
ciated, Sampfon Agonijles has in requital been too 
much admired. It could only be by long preju- 
dice, and the bigotry of learning, that Milton could 
prefer the ancient tragedies, with their encumbrance 
of a chorus, to the exhibitions of the FVcnch and 
Englilh ftages ; and it is only by a blind confidence 
in the reputation of Milton, that a drama can be 
pralfed in which the intermediate parts have neither 
caufe nor confequence, neither haften nor retard the 
irataftrophe. 

In this tragedy are however many particular beau- 
ties, many juft fentiments and flriking lines ; but it 
wants tha^ power of attrafting the attention which a 
Well-conne6ted plan produces. " 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatick wri- 
ting ; he knew human nature only in the grofs, and 

had 
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lad ncvet ftudied the (hades of charafter, nor the 
combinations of concurring, or the perplexity of 
contending paffions. He had read muchi and knew 
what books could teach ; but had mingled little in 
the world, and wasxieficientin the knowledge which 
experience muft confer. 

Through all his greater works there prevails an 
uniform peculiarity of Di^ofty a mode and caft of 
cxpreffion which bears little refemblance to that o£ 
any former writer ; and which is fo far removed from 
common ufe, that an unlearned reader, when he firft 
opens his book, finds himfelf furprifed by a new 
language. 

This novelty has been, by thofe who can find no- 
thing wrong in Milton, imputed to his laborious en- 
deavours after words fuitable to the grandeur of his 
ideas. • Our language^ fays Addifon, funk under him. 
But the truth is, that, both in profe and verfe, he 
bad formed his fi:yle by a perverfe and pedantick 
principle. He was defirous to ufe Englilh words 
with a foreign idiom. This in all his profe is difco- 
vered and condemned ; for there judgement operates 
freely, neither foftened by the beauty, nor awed by 
the dignity of his thoughts ; but fuch is the power 
of his poetry, that his call is obeyed without relif- 
tance, the reader feels himfelf in captivity to a higher 
and a nobler mind, and criticifm finks in admira- 
tion. 

Milton's ftyle was not modified by his fubje<5t ; 
what is fhewn with greater extent iil Paradifs Lofty 
may be found in Comus. One fource of his peculi- 
arity was his familiarity with the Tufcan poets ; the 
difpolition of his words is, 1 think, frequently Tra- 

N % lian; 
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lian ; perhaps fometimes combined with other 
tongues. Of him, at laft, may be faid what Jonfon 
fays of Spenfer, that he wroU no language^ ^bat ha« 
formed what Butler calls a Bahyhnijh DialeSf^ ?h it- 
felf harfh and barbarous, but made by exalted genius 
and extenfive learning the vehicle of fo much in- 
flrutftion and fo much pleafure, that, like other 
lovers, we find grace in its deformity. 

Whatever be the faults of his diAion, he cannot 
want the praife of copioufnefs and variety : he was 
matter of his language in its full extent ; and has 
felefted the melodious words with fuch diligence, 
that from his book alone the Art of Englilh Poetry 
might be learned. 

After his didlion, fonaething muft be laid of his 
verjificatiofi. The meafure^ he fays, is the EngUJB 
hefoick verfe without rhyme. Of this mode he had 
many examples among the Italians, and fome in his 
own country. The Earl of Surrey is faid to have 
tranflated one of Virgil's books without rhyme ; and, 
befidc our tragedies, a few Ihort poems had appestred 
in blank verfe, particularly one tending to reconcile 
the nation to Raleigh*s wild attempt upon Guiana, 
and probably written by Raleigh himfelf. Thefc 
petty performances cannot be fuppofed to have much 
influenced Milton, who more probsftly took his hint 
from Triflino's Italia Liberata ; and, finding blfflJt 
verfe eafier than rhyme, was dcfirous of perfuadSag 
himfelf that it is better. 

Rhymet he fays, and fays truly, /j no necejfdry adjunSi 

of true poetry. But, perhaps, of poetry, as a mental 

operation, metre or mufick is no neceflary adjuftdl : 

it is however by the mufick of metre that poetry 

3 has 
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hits bten diferiminated in all languages ; and, In lan^ 
guages nielodioufly conftrudlcd with a due propor- 
tion of long and (hort fyllables, metre is fufficicnt. 
But one language cannot communicate its rules to 
another ; where metre is fcanty and imperfedt, fome 
help is ncceflary. The mufick of the Englifli heroick 
lines ftrikes the ear fo faintly, that it is cafily loft, 
unlefs all the fyllables of every line co-operate toge- 
ther ; this co-operation can be only obtained by the 
prefervation of every verfe unmingled with another 
as a diftinil fyftcm of founds ; and this diftindlnefs 
is obtained and preferved by the artifice of rhyme. 
The variety of paufes, fo much boafted by the lovers 
of blank verfe, changes the meafures of an Englilh 
poet to the periods of a declaimer ; and there are 
only a few Ikilful and happy readers of Milton, who 
enable their audience to perceive where the lines 
end or begin. Blank verfe^ faid an ingenious critick, 
feenii to be verfe only to the eye. 

Poetry may fubfift without rhyme, but Englifli 
poetry will not often pleafe ; nor can rhyme ever be 
lafely fpared but where the fubje6l is able to fupport 
kfelf. Blank verfe makes fome approach to that 
which is called the lapidary Jlyle ; has neither the eafi- 
nefs of profe, nor the melody of numbers, and there- 
fore tires by long continuance. Of the Italian writers 
without rhyme, whom Milton alledgcs as precedents, 
not one is pppular ; what reafon could urge in its 
defence has been confuted by the ear. 

But, whatever be the advantages of rhyme, I can- 
not prevail on myfelf to wilh that Milton had been 
a rhymer ; for I cannot wilh his work to be other 
$han it is \ yet like other heroes, he is to be admired 
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rather than imitated. He that thinlcs himfelf capable 
of aftonilhing may write blank verfe ; but thofe that 
hope only to plcafe muft condefccnd to rhyme. 

The higheft praife of' genius is original invention,. 
Milton cannot be faid to have contrived the ftruiSluro 
of an epic poem, and therefore owes reverence to 
that vigour and amplitude of mind to which all gc-* 
aerations muft be indebted for the art of poetical 
narration, for the texture of the fable, the variaticwi 
of incidents, the intcrpofition of dialogue, and all 
the ftratagems that furprize and enchain attention. 
But, of all the borrowers from Homer, Milton is 
perhaps the leaft indebted. He was naturally 4 
thinker for himfelf, confident of his own abilities, 
and difdainful of help or hindrance : he did not rc-s 
fufe admiffion to the thoughts or images of his pre- 
deceflbrs, but he did not feek them. From his con- 
temporaries he neither courted nor received fupport ; 
there Is in his writings nothing by which the pride 
of other authors might be grarified, or favour gained ; 
nojM^hange of praife, nor fojicitation of fupport, 
Iflsgreat works were performed under difcounte- 
nance, and in'blindnefs ; but difficulties vanifhed at 
his touch ; he ||U born for whatever is arduous j 
and his work is not the greateft of heroick poems^ 
only becaufe it is not the firfl. 
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t/F the great author of Hudibras there is a life 
prefixed to the latter editions of l)is poem, by an 
nnknown writer, and therefore of difputable au- 
thority ; and fome ^ocoupt is incidentally given by 
Wood, who cpnfeflTes the uncertainty of his own 
©arr^ive ; more however than they knew canngt 
pow be learned^ aad nothing r^i^ain^ byt tp pgnjpar^ 
jjuid copy them^ 

SAMUEL BUTLER was born in the pari fli of 
^trcnfham in Worcefterihire, according tp his bio- 
grapher, in 1 612. This account Dr. Nafli finds con- 
^rmed by the regifter. He was chriftened Feb. 14. 

His father's condition is varioufly reprcfcnted. 
Wood mentions him as coippetently wealthy ; but 
Mr, Longueville, the fon of Sutler's principal friend, 
fays he was an honeft former with fome fmall eftate, 
who made a fhift to educate his fon at the grammar- 
fchool of Worcefler, under Mr. Henry Bright*, from 

whofe 

♦ Thcfe are the words of the author of the fhort account of ♦* 
Butler prefixed to Hudibras, which Dr. Johnfon, notwithilanding 
what be fays above, feems tp have fuppofed was written by Mr. 

N 4 LonguevUlOj 
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*whofc care he removed for a Ihort time to Qun- 
bridge ; but, for want of money, was never made a 
member oT any college. Wood leaves us rather 
doubtful whether he went to Cambridge or Oxford ; 
but at latt makes him pafs fix or feven years at 
Cambridge, without knowing in what hall or col- 
lege ; yet it can hardly be imagined that he lived fa 
long in either univerfity but as belonging to one 
houfe or another ; and it is ftill lefs likely that ho 
could have fo long inhabited a place of learning with 
fo little diftindlion as to leave his refidence uncertain. 
Dr.-Nafli hasdifcovercd that his fether was owner of 
a houfe and a little land, worth about eight pounds a 
year, ftill called Butler^ tenement^ 

tongucville, the fkther ; but the contraiy is to be inferred from n 
Ibbfequent paifage, wherein the author lanaents that he had 
neither fach an acquaintance nor intereft with Mr. LongueviUe 
as to procure from him ihc golden remains of BuUer there men^ 
tioncd. He was probably led ipto this miftake by a note in the 
Kog. Brit, p 1077, iignifjing, that the Am ef this gentleman was 
living in 1736, 

Of this friend and generous patron of Butler^ Mr, William 
Longneville, I find an account, written by a pcrfon who was well 
acquainted with him> to this effe(^, viz. thgt he was a co&vey<% 
' ancing lawyer^ and a bencher of the Inner Templo, and had raifed 
himfelf from a low beginning to very great eminence in that pro- 
feffion J that he was eloquent and learned, of fpotlefs integrity j 
that he fupported an aged father who had ruined his fortunes by 
extravagance, and by his induilry and application re^ified a 
ruined family j that he fupported Butler, who, but for him, muft 
literally have flarved j and received frgm him as a recompence the 
papers called his Remains. Life of the Lord-keeper* Guilford, 
p. aSp. Thcfe have iince been given to the pablick by Mr. Thycr 
qf Manchefter ; and the originals are now in the hands of the 
i^v. Dr» Farmer^, niafter of Emanuel CoU^e> Cambridge. H* 
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Ifood has his information from hts brother^ whofe* 
»urrative placed him at Cambridge^ in oppolition to 
that of his neighbours, which fent him to Oxford, 
The brother's feems the beft authority, till, by con- 
feiSng his inability to tell his hall or college, he 
gives reafon to fufpe45l that he was isefolved to beftovr 
OA him an academical education ; but durft not name 
» college, for fear of dcteAion. 

He was for fome time, according to the author of 
his Life, clerk to Mr. JefFerys of Earl's Croomb in 
Worcefterlhire, an eminent juftice of the peace. In 
his fervicehe had not only leifure for ftudy, but for 
recreation : his amufements were mufick and paint- 
ing ; and the reward of his pencil was the friendihip * 
of the celebrated Cooper. Some piftures, faid to be 
his, were (hewn to Dr. Nalh, at EarFs Croomb ; but, 
when he enquifed for them fome years afterwards, 
be found them deftroyed, to ftop windows, and owns 
that they hardly deferred a better fate. 

He was afterwafds admitted into the family of thb 
Countefs of Kent, where he had the ufe of a library^' 
and fo much recommended himfelf to. Selden, that 
he was oiften employed by him in literary bufinefs. 
Selden, as is well known, was fteward to the Coun- 
tefs, and is fuppofed to have gained much of his 
wealth by managing her eftate. 

In what charaAer Butler was admitted into that 
Lady's fervice, how long he continued in it, and why 
he left it, is, like thc*other incidents of his life, ut- 
terly unknown. 

The viciffitiKJes of his condition placed him after- 
vrards in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, one of 
Cromwell's officers* Here he obfcrved fo much of 
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the character of the fe^taries, that he is ftid to|fCve 
written or begun his poem at this time ; and it is- 
likely that fuch a defign would be formed in a place 
where he faw the prmciples and pnuftices of the re- 
bels, audacious and undiiguiied in the confidence of 
iuccefs. 

At length the King returned, and the time came 
in which loyalty hoped for its reward. Butler, 
jK)wever, was only made fecrctary to the Earl of Car- 
l>ury, prcfident of the principality of Wales ; who 
conferred on him the ftewardrtiip of Ludlow Caftle, 
when the Court of the Marches was revived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, 
% gentlewoman of a good family ; and ilvcd, fays 
Wood, upon her fortune, having ftudied the com^ 
mon law, but never pradtifcd it. A fortune Ihe had, 
lays his biographer, but it was loft by bad fecurities^ 

In 1 66^ was publifhed the firfl: part, containing 
three cantos, of the poem of Hudibras, which, as 
Ptior relates, was made known at Court by the tafte 
and influence of the Earl of Dorlct. When it was 
known, it was neceflarily admired : the King quoted, 
the courtiers ftudied, and the whole party of the 
royalifts applauded it. Every eye watched for the 
golden ihower which was to fall upon the author, 
who certainly was not without his part in the general 
CXpcdlation. 

In 1664 the fecond part appeared ; the curiofity 
of the nation was rekindled, anrf the writer was agaia 
praifed and elated. But praife was his wRole re- 
ward. Clarendon, fays Wood, gave him reafon to 
hope for ** places and employments of value ancj 
** credit ;'* but no fuch advantages did he ever obtain. 
I It 
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It k reported that the King once gave him three 
hunoted gumeas ; but of this temporary boimty I fiml 
no proof. 

Wood relates that he was fecretary to ViUieis 
Duke of Buckingham, when he was Chancellor of 
Cambridge : this is doubted by the other writer, who 
yet allows the Duke to have been his frequent bene- 
fa<ftor. That both thefe accoimts are fklfe there is 
rcafon to fufpedV, from a ftory told by Packe, in his 
account of the Life of Wycherley ; and from fomc 
verfea which Mr. Thyer has publiihed in the author^ 
IR^emains. 

^* Mr. Wycherley,** faysPacke, ** had always laid 
^* hold of an opportunity which offered of repre-* 
** fenting to the Duke of Buckingham how well Mr* 
^* Butler had deferved of the Royal Family, by writ- 
^* ing his inimitable Hudibras ; and that it was a 
♦^ reproach to the Court, that a perfon of his loyalty 
^* and wit fbould fufFer in obfcurity, and under the 
*^ wants he did. The Duke always feemed to hearken 
^^ to him with Atention enough ; and after fomc 
^* tinie updcrtook to recommend his pretenfions to 
^* his Majefty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes to keep 
** him fteady to his word, obtained of his grace to 
♦* name a day, when he might introduce that modeft 
^* and unfortunate poet to his new patron. At laft an 
*^ appointment was made, and the place of meeting 
^^ was agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. Butler and 
^* his friend attended accordingly; the Duke joined 
♦^ them ; but, as the D — 1 would have it, the door 
♦* of th^ room where they fatwas open, and his Grace, 
5* w|iQ had feared Jiimfejf near it, obferving a pimp 
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^^ of his acquaintatKO (the creature too was tknipht) 
f^ trip by with a brace of ladies^ immediately quitted 
** his cogagcment to follow another kind of bufinefs^ 
^* at which he was more ready than in doing good 
** offices to men of defert , though no one was better 
^' qualified than he^ both in regard to his fortune and 
** undcrftanding, to proteft th^i, and, from that 
" time to the day of his death, poor Butler nerer 
♦* found tlie leaft cfFedt of his promife !*' 

Such is the ftory. The verfes are written with a 
degree of acrinK>ny, fuch as negle6): and diiappoint- 
ment might namrally excite ; and fuch as it would be 
hard to imagine Butler capable of expreffing againft 
a man who had any claim to his gratitude. 

Notwithftanding this difcouragement and negleft, 
he ftill profecuted his deiign ; and in 1678 publifhed 
the third part, which ftill leaves the poem impcrfe<5l 
and abrupt. How much more he originally intended, 
or with what events the adlion was to be concluded, 
it is vain to conjcfture. Nor can it be thought itrange 
that he fhould flop here, however unexpedledly. To 
write without reward is fufficiently unpleafing. He 
had now arrived at an age when he might think it 
proper to be in jeft no longer, and perhaps his health 
might now begin to fail. 

He died in 1680; and Mr. Longueville, having 
unfuccefsfully foUcited a fubfcription for his inter- 
ment in W«ftminftcr Abbey, buried him at his own 
coft in the church-yard of Covrtit Garden *. Dr. Si- 
mon Patrick read the fervice. 

Granger 

* In a note in the " Birgraphia Britannica/* p.1075, he is faid, 
on the authority of the younger Mr. LoDgueyille^ to have lived for 
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Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who named 
fcr his authority Mr, Lowndes of the Treafury, that 
Butler had an yearly penfion of an hundred pounds. 
Hiis is contradidled by all tradition, by the com- 
plaints of Oldham, and by the reproaches of Dry- 
den ; and I am afraid will never be confirmed. 

About fixt y^y ears afterwards, Mr. Barber, a printer,- 
Mayor of London, and a friend to Butler's princi- 
ples, beftowed on him a monument in Weftminfter 
Abbey, thus infcribed : 

M.S. 
SAMUELIS BUTLERI, 
Qui StrenJ})amis^ in agro Vtgorn. nat. 161 2, 
obiit Lond^ i68o. 
Vir do£tus impritnisy acer, integer ; 
Operibus Ingenii, non item prxmiis^ fcelix: 
Saiyrici apud nos Carmiiiis Artifcx cgregius ; 
Quo fimulatJB Religionis Larvam dctraxit, 
Et Perduellium fcelera libcrrimc exagitavit ; 
Scriptorum in fuo gcocre, Primus & Poflremos. 
l^e, cui vivo deerant fere o|nnia, 
Dccflct etiam ihortuo Tumulus, 
Hoc tandem poiito marmore, curavit « 

Johannes Barber, Civis Londimnfis, 1721. 

After his death were publifhcd three finall volumes 
of his pofthumous works : I know not by whom col- 
lc<5ted, or by what authority afcertained * ; and, 
lately, two volumes more have been printed by Mr. 

fomc Tears in Rofe-ftrcet, Covcnt-Garden, and alfb that he died 
there ^ the latter of thefe particulars is rendered highly probabk^ 
t>)r his being interred in the cemetery of that pariih. H. 

* They were colleded into one, and publilhed in lamo. 

Thyer 
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Thyer of MaAChefier» indubitably genuine. Ft6rA 
none of thcfe pieces can his life be traced, or his 
charaftcr difcovered. Some verfes, in the laft collec- 
tion, fhew him to have been among thofc who ridi- 
culed the inftitution of the Royal Society, of which 
the enemies were for fome time very numerous and 
Yery acrimonious, for what reafon it is hard to con- 
ceive, lince the philofophers profeffed not to advance 
doctrines, but to produce fadls ; and themoft zealous 
enemy of innovation muft admit the gradual progrefs. 
of experience, however he may oppofe hypothetical 
temerity* 

In this mill of obfcurity paflTed the life of Buder, 
% man whofe name can only perifh with his language. 
The mode and place of his education are unknown ; 
the events of his life are varioufly related ; and all 
that can be told with certainty is, that he was 
poor. 

THE poem of Hudibfas is one of thofe compofi- 
tions of which a nation may juftly boaft ; as the 
images which it exhibits aredomeftick,- the fentiments 
unborrowed and unexpecSled, and the ftrain of diction 
original and peculiar. We muft net, however, fufFcr 
the pride, which we aflume as the countrymen of 
Butler, to make any encroachment upon juftice, nor 
appropriate thofe honours which others have a right 
to ihare. The poem of Hudibras is not wholly 
Engliih ; the original idea is to be found in the hif« 
tory of Don Quixote ; a book to which a mind of 
the greateft powers may be indebted without difgrace. 

Cervantes fhews a man, who having, by .the incef- 
fant perufal of incredible tales, fubje<5led his under- 
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fimfKling to bis imagination, and famiiiarifed his miod 
by pertinacious meditation to trains of inctedible 
events, and fccncs of impoflible cxiftence ; goes out 
in the pride of knighthood to redrcfs wrongs, and 
defend virgins, to refcue captive princeflTes, and 
tumble ufurpers from their thrones ; attended by a 
fquire, whofe cunning, too low for the fufpicion of 
a generous mind, enables him often to cheat hU 
matter. 

The hero of Butler is a Presbyterian Juftice, who/ 
in the confidence of legal authority and the rage of 
zealous ignorance, ranges the country to reprefs 
fuperftition and correA abules, accompanied by 
an Independent ' Clerk, difputatious and obftinate, 
with whom he often debates, but never conquers 
him. 

Cervantes had fo much kindnefs for Don Quixote, 
that, however he embarrafles him with abfurd dif- 
trefles, he gives him fo much fenfe and virtue as 
may prefervc our cfteem ; wherever he is, or what- 
ever he does, he is made by matchlefs dexterity 
commonly ridiculous, but never contemptible. 
' But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no tendemefs ; 
he chufes not that any pity fhould be fhewn or refpe A 
paid him : he gives him up at once to laughter and 
.contempt, without any quality that can dignify or 
proteft him. 

In forming the charadler of Hudibras, and defcri- 
bing his perfon and habiliments, the author feems to 
labour with a tumultuous confulion of diflimilar ideas. 
He had. read the hiftory of the mock knights-errant ; 
he knew the notions and manners of a Prefbyterian 
I3iagiftrate, and tried to unite the abfurdities of both, 
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however diAant^ in one perfonage. Thus he girei 
him liiat pedantic oftentation of knowledge whicb 
has no relation to chivalry, and loads him with tnar* 
tial encumbrances that can add nothing to his civil 
dignity* He fends him out a colonellingy and yet 
never brings him within light of war. 

If Hudibras be confidered as the reprefentativc of 
the Prefby terians, it is not eafy to {sj why his weapons 
Ihould be reprefcnted as Tjdiculous or ufelefs ; for, 
whatever judgement might be paffed upon their 
knowledge or their arguments, experience had liif- 
iiciently fliewn that their fwords were not to bfc 
defpifed. 

The hero, thus compounded of fwaggerer and pc* 
dant, of knight and juftice, is led forth to adiion, 
with his fquire Ralpho, an Independent Enthufiaft. 

Of the contexture of events planned by the author, 
which is called the a6lion of the poem, fince it is kft 
imperfe A, no judgement can be made. It is probaUe, 
that the hero was to be led through many lucklefs ad- 
ventures, which would give occalion, like his attack 
uppn the bear and fiddle^ to ^expofe the ridiculous 
rigour of the feAaries ; like his encounter wilbSidro^ 
phel and Whacum, to make fuperftition and cre^ 
duHty contemptible ; or, like his recourfe to the low 
retailer of the law, difcover the fraudulent pra<5Hcef 
of different profeffions. 

What fcrics of events he would have formed, or in 
what manner he would have rewarded or punifhed 
his hero, it is now vain to conjefture. His work 
muft have had, as it feemi, the defied which Dry- -, 
den imputes to Spenfer ; the adlion could not have 
t^een one ; there could only \)ai.\t, been a fuccef«- 
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fion of incidents, each of which might have happen- 
'Cd, without the reft, and which could not all CQ»ope* 
«te to any lingle conclufion, 
^^ ' The difcontinuity of the a<ftion might however 
have been eafily forgiven, if there had been adlion 
-enough : but I believe every reader regrets the 
paucity of events, and complains that in the poem 
of Hudibras, as in the hiftory of Thucydides, there 
4S more faid than done. The fcenes are too feldom 
changed, and the attention is tired with long con- 
▼crfation. 

!t is indeed much more eafy to form dialogue^ 
ihan to contrive adventures. Every pofition makes 
-way for an argument, and every objection didlatcs aa 
janfwer. When two difputants are engaged upon a 
complicated and cxtenfive queftion, tiie difficulty is 
not to continue, but to end the controvcrfy. But 
- whether it be that we compreliend but few of the 
poflibilities of life, or that life itfelf affords little 
variety, every maq who has tried knows how much 
labour it will coft to form fuch a combination of cir- 
•cumftancesas IJiall have ^t once the grace of novcljty 
and credibility^ and ijelight fancy withojat violence 
ito reafon. 

P^haps the Dialogue of this poem is not perfe<H-. 
Some power of engaging the attention might have 
been added to it by quicker reciprocatioft, by feafon- 
able interruptions, by fudden queftions, and by a 
nearer approach to dramatic Ipritelinefs ; without 
Avhich, fiiStitious fpeeches will always lire, however 
ffparkling with fcntences, and however variegated wjt]> 
^lulions. 

Vox,. IX, O TU 
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The great fource of pleafure is variety. Uniform 
mity^nuft tire at lafl, though it be uniformity of 
excellence. We love to expetH: ; and, when cxpcfta- 
tion is difappointed or gratified, we want to be again 
cxpeAing. For this impatience of the prefent, who- 
ever would pleafe muft make provifion. The ikiUul 
writer irritai^ mulcet\ makes a due diftribution of tho 
ftill and aninuted parts. It is for want of this artfkl 
intertexture, and thofe neceflary changes, that the 
whole of a book may be tedious^ tliough all the parts 
are praifed. 

If inexhauftiblc wit could give perpetual pleafure, 
no eye would ever leave half-read the work of Butler ; 
for what poet has ever brought fo many remote 
images fo happily together ? It is fcarcely pofliWe to 
perufe a page without finding feme aflbciation of 
images that was never found before. By the firft pa- 
ragraph the reader is amufed, by the next he is de- 
lighted, and by a few more ftrained to aftonilhment ; 
but aftonilhment is a toilfome pleafure ; ^ is fooa 
weary of wondering, and longs to be divertedX'*, 

Omnia vult belle Matho dicerc, die aliquando 
Et bene, die neutrum, die aliquando male. 

Imagination is ufelefs without knowledge : nature 
gives in vain the power of combination, unlefs ftudy 
and obfervation fupply materials to be combined. 
Butler's treafures of knowledge aj^ar proportioned 
to his expence : whatever topick employs his mind, 
he Ihews himfelf qualified to expand and illuftrate it 
with all the acceflaries that books can furnilh : he is 
found not only to have travelled the beaten road, 
but the bye-paths of literature ; not only to have 
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taken general furveys, but to have examined parti- 
culars with minute infpe<5lion, 
. If the French boaft the learning of Rabelais, 
we need not be afraid of confronting them with 
Butler. 

But the moft valuable parts of his performance are 
tliofe which retired ftudy and native wit cannot fupply. 
He that merely makes a book from books may be 
ufeful, but can fcarcely. be great. Butler had not 
fuflS^ed life to glide belide him unfeen or unobferved. 
He had watched with great diligence the operations 
of human nature, and traced the efFe<5ls of opinion, 
hunuDur, intereft, and paffion. From fuch remarks 
proceeded that great number of fententious diftichs 
wliich have paiTcd into converfation, and are added 
as proverbial axioms to the general ftock of practical 
knowledge. 

When any work has been viewed and admired, 
the firft queftion of intelligent curiofity is, how was 
it performed ? Hudibras was not a liafty efFufion ; it 
was not produced by a fqdden tumult of imagination, 
or a ftiort paroxyfm of violent labour. To accumu- 
late fuch a mafs of fentiments at the call of accidental 
defire, or of fudden neceflity, is beyond the reach 
and power of the moft adlive and comprehenfivc 
mind. I am informed by Mr. Thyer, of Manchcftcr, 
that excellent editor of this author's reliqu^s, that he 
could ihew iomething like Hudibras in profe. He 
has in his poffeflion the common-place book, in 
which Butler repolited not fuch events and precepts 
416 are gathered by reading, but fuch remarks, fimi- 
iitudes, allufions, aflemblages, or inferences, as oc- 
cafion prompted, or meditation produced, thofc 
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thoughts that were generated in his own mind, an4 
might be ufefully applied to fome future purpofc 
Such is the labour of thofc who write for immor-* 
tality. 

But human works are not eafily found without a 
perifhable part. Of the antient poets every reader 
feels the mythology tedious and oppreflive. Of Hu- 
dibras, the manners, being founded on opinions, 
are temporary and local, and therefore become every 
day lefs intelligible, and lefs ftriking. What Cicero 
fays of philofophy is true likewife of wit and humour, 
that '^ time effaces the fictions of opinions, and con- 
** firms the determinations of Nature.'* Such man- 
ners as depend upon {landing relations and general 
paflions are co-extended with the race of man ; but 
thofe modifications of life ^d peculiarities of prac- 
tice, which are the progeny of error and perverfe- 
nefs, • or at befl of fomc accidental influence or 
iranfient pcrfualion, mufl perifl^ with their parents* 

Much therefore of that humour which tranfported 
the laft century with merriment is lofl to us, who do 
not know the four folemnity, the fuUen 'fuperftition, 
the gloomy morofencfs, and the fljubborn fcruples, 
of the antient Puritans ; or, if we knew them, derive 
our information only from books, or from tradition, 
have never ha4 them before our eyes, and cannot 
but by rccolle6tion and ftudy underfVand the lines in 
which they are fatirifed. Our grandfathers knew the 
picSlure from the life; we judge of the life by con- 
templating the picfturet 

It is fcarcely pofTible, in the regularity and compo- 
fure of the prefent time, to image the tumult of 
Itjjfurdityi ^r4 flampuf of cpntradldlioji-, which, per- 
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J)1exed doftrin'c^ difordercd practice, and difturbed 
both public and private quiet, in that age when lub-» 
ordination was broktn, and awe was hifTed away ; 
^hcn any unfcttled innovator, who could hatch a 
Lalf-formed notion^ produced it to the publickj 
when every man might become a preacher, and al- 
xnoft every preacher could coUedt a congregation. 

Thfe wifdom of the nation is very reafonably fup* 
pofcd to refid^ in the parliament. What Can be con-»^ 
eluded of the lower claflcs of \\\t people, when in one 
of the parliaments fuiiimoned by Cromwell it was 
ferioufly propofed> that all the records in the Tower 
Ihoiild be burnt, that all memory of things paft 
ihould be effaced, and that the whole fyftem of life 
ihould commence anew ? 

We have never been witnefles of animofities excited 
by the ufe of mince-pies and plumb-porridge ; nor 
feen with what abhorrence thofe, who could eat 
them at all other times of the year, would fhrink from 
them in December. Am old Puritan who was alive 
in my childhood, being at one of the fcafts of the 
church invited by a neighbour to partake his cheer, 
told him, that if he would treat him at an alehoufc 
with beer brewed for all times and feafons, he 
Ihould accept his kindnefs, but would have none oi 
his fuperftitious meats or drinks. 

One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality of 
all games of chance ; and he that reads Gataker up- 
on Lots may fee how much learning and reafon one 
of the firft fcholars of his age thought neceflary, to 
prove that it was no crime to throw a die, or play at 
cards, or to hide a ftiilling for the reckoning. 

o 3 Aftrology, 
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Aftrology, however, againft which fo diilch of 
the fatire is direded, was not more the folly of the 
Puritans than of others. It had in that time a very 
extenfive dominion, Itspredi<5l:iousraifed hopes and 
fears in minds which ought to have reje&ed it with 
contempt. In hazardoiis xmdertakings care was 
taken to begin under the influence of a ptopitiocui 
planet ; and, when the king was priibncr in Carif- 
brook Caftle, an aftrologer was confultsd what hour 
would be found moft favourable to an efcape. 

What tffcA this poem had upon the publick^ 
whether it fhamed impofture, or reclaimed credulity, 
is not ealily determined. Cheats can feldom iland 
long againft laughter. It is certain that the credit 
of planetary intelligence wore faft away; thougl% 
feme men of knowledge, and Dryden among them, 
continued to believe that conjunctions and oppofi- 
tions had a great part in the diftribution of good or 
evil, and in the government of fublunary things. 

Poetical Adlion ought td be probable upon certain 
fuppolitions, and fuch probability as burlefque re^ 
quires is here violated only by one incident. No- 
thing can fhew more plainly the neceffity of doing 
fomcthing, and the difficulty of finding fomething 
to do, than that Butler was reduced to transfer to his 
hero the flagellation of Sancho, not the moft agree- 
able iidtion of Cervantes ; very fuitable indeed to 
the manners of that age and nation, which afcribed 
wonderful efficacy to voluntary penances ; but fo 
remote from the pra6\ice and opinions of the Hudi- 
braftick time, that judgement and imagination are 
alike offended. 

Ttc 
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The diAion of this poem is grofsly familiar, and 
the numbers fmrpofely neglcfted, except in a few 
places where the thoughts by their native excel' 
Icnce fecure themfelves from violation, being fuch as 
mean language cannot exprefs. The mode of ver- 
iification has been blamed by Dryden, who regreti 
that the heroick meafure was not rather chofcn. To 
the critical fentcnce of Dryden the higheft reverence 
would be due, were not his dccifions often precipi- 
tate, and his opinions immature. When he wiftied 
to change the meafure he probably would have been 
willing to change more. If he intended that, when 
the niunbers were heroick, the diftion fliould ftill 
remain vulgar, he planned a very heterogeneous and 
unnatural compolition. If he preferred a general 
Hatelinefs both of fpund and words, he can be only 
underftood to wifliBuder had undertaken a different 
work. 

The meafure is quick, fpritely, and colloquial, 
fuitable to the vulgarity of the words and the levity 
of the fentiments. But fuch numbers and fuch dic- 
tion can gain regard only when they are ufed by a 
writer whofe vigour of fancy and copioufnefs of know- 
ledge entitle him to contempt of ornaments, and who, 
in confidence of the novelty and juftnefs of his con- 
ceptions, can afford to throw metaphors and epithets 
away. To another that conveys common thoughts 
in carelefs verfification, it will only be faid, ** Pau- 
" per videri Cinna vult, & t& pauper." The 
meaning and dicSlion will be worthy of each other, 
and criticifm may juftly doom them to perifh to- 
gether. 

04 Not 
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Nor even though another Butler IhouTd arife^ 
would another Hudibras obtain the fame regards 
, Burlefque conlifts in a difproportion between the 
flyk and the fentiments, or between the adventitious 
fcntinoents aiKi the fundamental fubjeik. It there- 
fore, like all bodies compounded of heterogeneous 
parts, contains in it a principal of corruption. All 
difproportion is unnatural ; and from what is unna- 
tural we can derive only the pkafure which no- 
velty produces. We admire it awhile as a ftrangc 
thing ; but when it is no longer ftrange, we perceive 
its deformity. It is a kind of artifice, which by fre- 
quent repetition detefts itfclf; and the reader, learn- 
ing in time what he is to expeft, lays down his book, 
as the fpedlator tiirns away from a fecond exhibition 
of thofe tricks, of which the only ufc is to ihew, that 
they can be played. 
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John WILMOT, afterwards Earl of Rocheftcr, 
the fon of Henry Earl of Rochefter, bettef 
known by the title of Lord Wilmot, fo often men- 
tioned in Clarendon s Hiftory, was born April ic^ 
1647, at Ditchley in Oxfordlhire. After a gram- 
matical education at the fchool of Burford, he en- 
tered a nobleman inro Wadham College in 1659, 
only twelve years old; and in 1661, at fourteen, 
was, with fome other perfons of high rank, made 
matter of arts by Lord Clarendon in perfon. 

He travelled afterwards into France and Italy; and 
at his return devoted himfelf to the Court. In 
1665 he went tofea with Sandwich, and diftinguiflied 
liimfelf at Bergen by xmcommon intrepidity; and the 
next fummer ferved again on-board Sir Edward 
Spragge, who, in the heat of the engagement, ha- 
ving a meflage of reproof to fend to one of his cap- 
tains, could find no man ready to carry it but Wil- 
mot, who,' in an open boat, went and returned 
amidft the ftorm of ihot. 

But his reputation for bravery was not lafting ; he 
was reproached with /linking away in flreet quarrels, 

and 
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and leaving his companions to fhift as they could 
without him ; and Sheffield Duke of Buckingham 
has left a ftory of his refufal to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intemperance, 
which he totally fubdued in his travels ; but, when 
he became a courtier, he unhappily addidled himfelf 
to diflblute and vicious company, by which his 
principles were corrupted, and his manners depraved. 
He loft all fenfe of religious reftraint ; and, finding 
it not convenient to admit the authority of laws 
which he was refolved iH)t to obey, Ihcltered his 
wickednefs behind infidelity. 

As he excelled in that noify and licentious merri- 
ment which wine excites, his companions eagerly 
encouraged him in excefs, and he willingly indulged 
it ; till, as he confeffed to Dr. Burnet^ he was for 
five years together continually drunk, or fo much 
inflamed by frequent cbriety, as in no interval to be 
mafter of himfelf. 

In this ftate he played many frolicks, which it is 
not for his honour that we fhould remember, and 
which are not now diftindJy known. He often pur- 
fued low amours in mean difguifes, and always a<ft- 
ed with great exacftnefs and dexterity the chara<Slers 
which he aflumed. 

He once creAed a ftageon Tower-hill, and ha- 
rangued the populace as a mountebank ; and, having 
made phyficfc part of his ftudy, is faid to have prac- 
tifed it fuccefsfiilly. 

He was fo much in favour with King Charles, 
that he was made one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, and comptroller o( Woodftock Park. 

Having 
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Having ah aiSlivc and inquifitivc mind, he never, 
except in his paroxylms of intemperance, was wholly 
negligent of ftady ; he fead what is confidered as 
polite learning fo much, that he is mentioned by 
Wood as the greateft fcholar of all the nobility* 
Sometimes he retired into the country^ and amufed 
htmfelf with writing libels, in which he did not pre-> 
tend to confine himfelf to truth. 
/ His favourite author in French was Boileau, and 
in Engliih G)wley. 

Thus in a courfe of drunken gaiety, and grofs 
fenfuality, with intervals of ftudy perhaps yet more 
cruninal, with an avowed contempt of all decency 
and order, a total dilregard of every moral, and a 
refolute denial of every religious obligation, he lived 
worthlefs and ufelefs, and blazed out his youth and 
his health in lavi(h voluptuoufnefs ; till, at the age 
of one-and-thirty, he had exhaufted the filnd of life, 
and reduced himfelf to a ftate of weaknefs and de- 
cay. 

At this time he was led to an acquaintance with 
Dr. Burnet, to whom he laid open with great free- 
dom the tenour of his opinions, and the courfe of 
his life, and from whom he received fuch convi6lion 
of the reafonablenefs of moral duty, and the truth of 
Chriftianity, as produced a total change both of his 
manners and opinions. The account of thofe falu- 
tary conferences is given by Burnet in a book, in- 
tituled. Some P^Jfages of the Life and Death of John 
Earl of Rochefter, which the critick ought to read 
for its elegance, the philofopher for its arguments, 
and the faint for its piety. It were an injury to the 
reader to offer him ah abridgement. 

He 
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lie died July 26, 1680, before he had completed 
Ws thirty-fourth year ; and was fo worn away by a* 
long illnefs, that life went out without a ftruggle. 

Lord Rochefter was eminent for the vigour of his 
colloquial wit, and remarkable for many wild pranks 
and fallies of extravagance. The glare of his general 
character difFufed itfelf upon his writings ; the com- 
pofitions of a man whofe name was heard fo often 
Were certain of attention, and from many readers 
certain of applaufe. This blaze of reputation is not 
yet quite extingtiifhed ; and his poetry ftill retains 
fome fplendour beyond that which genius has be-^ 
flowed. 

Wood and Burnet give us reafon to believe, that 
^ much was imputed to him which he did not writer 
I know tiot by whom the original colledlion was 
"^ tnade, or by what authority its genuincnefs was af* 
certained. .The firft edition was publiftied in the year 
of his deaths with an air of concealment, profeffing 
in the tide-page to be printed at Antwerp. 

Of fome of the pieces, however^ there is no 
doubt. The Imitation of Horace's Satire, the Verfes 
to Lord Mulgrave, the Satire againft Man, the 
Verfes upon Nothings arid perhaps fome others, are 
I beliere genuine, and perhaps moft of thofe which 
the collection exhibits. 

As he cannot be fuppofed to have found leifurc 
for any courfe of continued ftudy, his pieces are 
commonly Ihort, fuch as one fit of refolution would 
produce. 

His fongs have no particular charadler ; they tell, 
like other fongs, in fmooth and eafy language, of 
fcorn and kinc^nefs, difmilfion and defcrtion, abfence, 

and 
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and inconftancy, with the common places of artifi- 
cial courtfhip. They are commonly fmooth and 
cafy ; but have little nature, and little fentiment. 

His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not Inele- 
gant or unhappy. In the reign of Charles the 
Second began that adaptation, which has lince beea 
very frequent, of antient poetry to prefent times; 
and perhaps few will be found where the parallelifm 
is better preferved than in this. The verfifitation is 
indeed fometimes carelefs, but it is fometinies vigo- 
Tous and weighty. 

The ftrongeft efFort of his Mufe is his poem upoa 
Nothing. He is not the firft who has chofen this 
barren topick for the boaft of his fertility. There 
is a poem called Nibtl in Latin by Pafferat^ a poet 
and critick of »the fixteenth century in France ; who, 
in his own epitaph, exprefles his zeal for good poe* 
try thus : 

— Mollitcr oflTa quicfccnt 
Sint mode carminibus non onerata malis. 

His works are not common, and therefore I IhaH 
fubjoin his verfes. 

In examining this performance, Notbing muli be 
confidered as having not only a negative but a kind 
of poiitive lignification ; as I need not fear thieves, 
I have notbin^j and nothing is a very powerful pro- 
tector. In the firft part of the fentence it is taken 
negatively ; in the fecond it is taken pofitively, as an 
agent. In one of Boileau's lines it was a queftion, 
whether he Ihould ufe a rien faircj or a ns rienfairei 
^rtd the firft was preferred becaufe it gave rien a 
fenfe ip fome fort poiitive. Nothing can be ^ fubjeft 

pnljr 
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only in its politive fenfe^ and fuch a fenfe is ^ven it 
in the firft line : 

Nothings thou elder brother cv*n to fliade. 

In this line, I know not whether he does not allude 
to a curious book De Umbray by Wowerus, which > 
having told the qualities of Shade^ concludes with a 
poem in which are thefe lines : 

Jam primum terrain validis circumfpice clauflris 
Sufpenfam totam, decus admirabile mundi 
Terrafque traftufquc maris, caropofque liquente^ 

Aeris ct vafti laqueata palatia coeli 

Omnibus umbra prior^ 

The politive fenfe is generally preferred with 
great fidll through the whole poem ; though fbme« 
times, in a fubordinate fenfe, the negative nothing is 
injudicioufly mingled, Paflerat confounds the two 
fenfes. 

Another of his mod vigorous pieces is his Lampoon 
on Sir Car Scroop, who, in a poem called The Praiji 
of Satire^ had fome lines like thefe * : 

He who can pulh into a midnight fray 
His brave companion, and then run away, 
Leaving him to be murder'd in the ftrcet. 
Then put it off with fome buffoon conceit ; 
Him, thus diflionour'd, for a wit you own. 
And court him as top fidler of the town. 

This was meant of Rochefter, whofc l^oon corn 
€iit was, I fuppofe, a faying often mentioned, that 
€i/cry Man would be a Coward if he durft ; and drew 

* I quote from memory. Dr. J. 

from 
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from him thofe furious vcrfes; to which Scroop 
made in reply an epigram, ending with thefe lines: 

Thou can'ft hurt no man's fame with thy ill word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmlefs as thy fword. 

Of the fatire againft Mi«, Rochefter can only 
claim what remains when all Boileau's part is taken 
away. 

In all his works there is fprltelinefs and vigour, 
and every where may be found tokens of a mind 
which ftudy might have carried to excellence. 
What more can be expected from a life fpent in 
oftentatious contempt of regularity, and ended be- 
fore the abilities of many other men began to be 
difplayed ? 
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'PocmaQ. V. Joannis Passeratit, 

Rcgii in Academia Parifienfi Profefforis, 

Ad ornaUiHmum virum Errjcum MemmiuM^ 

Janus adeft, feds pofcunt fua dona Kalends, 
Munus abed feftis quod poflim oiTerre Kalendis, 
Siccinc Caftalius nobis cxaroit humor? 
Ufque adeo ingenii noftrt eft CKbaufta facultas, 
Jmmunem Mi videat redeuntii janitor anni ? 
Quod nufquam eft, potius nov^ per veftigla quaeram, 

Ecce autem partes dum (etc verfat in omncs 
Invenit mea Mufa nihiLj ne defpjce munus. 
Kam viHiL eft gemmis» nihil eft pretloiius anro, 
Hue animum, hue igitur vultus adverte benignos ; 
Res nova narratur quae nuUi audita priorum, 
Aufonii & Graii dixerunt caetera vates, 
Aufoniae indiftum nihil eft Graecaeque Camoenae. 

£ coelo quaeunque Ceres fua profpicit arva, 
Aut genitor liquidis orbem eompleflitur ulnis 
Oceanus, nihil interitus & originis expers. 
Immortale nihil, nihil omni partb bcatum. 
Quod li hinc majcflas & vis divina probatur, 
Kum quid honore deunt, num quid dignabimur aris ? 
Confpedu lucis nihil eft jueundius almae* 
Vcre njhil, nihil irriguo formofius horto» 
Floridius pratis, Zephyri cle^icniius aura; 
In bcllo fanflum nihil eft, Martifque tumultu : 
Juftum in pace nihil, nihil eft in foedere tutum* i 

Felix cui nihil eft, (fueiant haicVota Tibullo) 
Non timet infidias: fures, ineendia temnitc 
Sollicitas fequitur nullo fub'judice lites. 
llle ipfe inviSis qui fubjicit omnia fatis • 
Zenonis fapiens, nihil admiratur & optst* 

&ocn« 
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Socraticiquc gregis fuit ifla fcicntia quondam, 
Scire NIHIL, ftudio cui nunc incumbltur uni. 
Nee quicquam in ludo mavult didicifle juventus, 
Ad magnas quia ducit opes, & culmen bononim. 
Nofce KiHiL, nofces fertur quod Pythagorcx 
Grano haerere faba, cui vox adjunfta negantis. 
Multi Mcrcurio freti duce vifcera terra? 
Pura'liquefaciunt iimul, & patrimonia mifcent, 
Arcano inftantes operi. & carhonibus atris. 
Qui tandem exhaufti damnis, fradtique labore, 
Inveniunt atque inventum nihil ufque requirunt 
Hoc dimedri non ulla decempeda poflit: 
Nee numeret Libycae numenim qui callet arenas : 
Et Phoebo ignotum nihil eft, nihil akius aftris. 
Tuque, tibi licet eximium fit mentis acumen, 
Omnem in naturam penetrans, et in abdita rerum. 
Pace tua, Mem mi, nihil ignorare videris. 
Sole tamen nihil eft, & puro clarius igne. 
Tange nihix, dicefque nihil fine corpore tangi. 
Cerne nihil, cerni dices nihil abfque colore. 
Surdum audit loquitdrque nihil fine voce, volitque 
Abfque ope pennarum, & graditur fine cruribus ullis. 
Abfque loco motuque nihil per inane vagatur. 
Humano generi utilius NmiL arte medendi. 
Nc rhombos igitur, neu Theflala muimura tentct 
Idalia vacuum trajedus arundine pe£tus, 
Neu legat Idaeo Didaeum in verticc gramen. 

Viilneribus faevi nihil auxiliatur amoris. 

Vexerit & quemvis trans mceftas portitor undas, 

Ai fuperos imo nihil hunc revrocabit ab orco. 

Inierni nihil infie£tit pnecordia regis, 

Parcarumque colos, & inexorabile penfum. 

Obruta Phlegraeis campis Titania pubes 

Fulmineo fenfit nihil efle potentius i6lu : 

Porrigitur magni nihil exti-a moenia mui^di : 

Vol. IX. P Diiquc 
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Diique NIHIL metuunt. Quid longo carmine plurm 
Commemorem ? virtute nihil praeltantius ipfa^ 
Splendidius nihil eft ; nihil eft Jove denique majus* 
Sed teropus Hnem argutis imponere nagis : 
Ne tibi ii multa laudem mea carroina chartay 
De NiHiLo nihili pariant faftidia verfu$« 
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WeNTWORTH DILW)N, earl of Rofcoaif 
mon^ was the fon of James Dillon and Elizabeth 
Wentworth, lifter to the carl of Strafford. He 
was born in Ireland during the lieutenancy of Straf- 
fordy who, being both his uncle and his god- 
father, gave him his own furname. His father, the 
third earl of Rofcommon, had been converted by 
Uflier to the Prqteftant religion ; and when the Po- 
pifh rebellion broke out, Strafford thinking the fa- 
mily in great danger from the fury of the Irifh, fent 
for his godfon, and placed him at his own feat in 
Yorkfhire, where he was inftrudled in Latin : which 
he learned fo as to write it with purity and elegance, 
though he was never able to retain the rules of 
grammar. 

Such is the account given by Mr. Fenion^ from 
whofe notes on Waller moft of this account muft be 
borrowed, though I know not whether all that he 
relates is certain. The inftrucftor whom he afligns to 
Rofcommon is one Dr.: Hall^ by whom he cannot 
mean the famous Hall^ then an old man and a 
bifhop. 

p z When 
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When the ftorm broke out upon Strafford, his 
houfe was a flieltcr no longer ; and Dillon, by the 
ndvice of Ufher, was fent to Caen, where the Pro- 
teftants had then, an univerlity, and continued his 
ftudies under Bocbart. 

Young Dillon, who was fent to ftudy under Bo- 
chart, and who is reprefented as having already made 
great proficiency in literature, could not be more 
than nine years old. Strafford went to govern Ire- 
land in 1633, and w^as put to death eight years af- 
terwards. That he was fent to Caen, is certain: 
that he was a great fcholar, may be doubted. 

At Caen he is faid to have had fome preternatu- 
ral intelligence of his father's death. 

*^ The lord Rofcommon, being a boy of ten 
'* years of age, at Caen in Normandy, one day 
** was, as it were, madly extravagant in playing, 
•* leaping, getting over the tables, boards, &c. He 
" was wont to be fober enough; they faid, God 
^* grant this bodes no ill-luck to him ! In the heait 
** of this extravagant fit, he cries out. My father is 
** dead. A fortnight after, news came from Ireland 
!* that his father was dead. This account I had 
^* from Mr. KnoUes, who was his governor, and then 
*^ with him, — fince fecretary to the earl of Strafford ; 
** and I have heard his lordfliip's relations confirm 
** the fame." Aubrey s Mifcellany. 

The prefent age is very little inclined to favour 
any accounts of this kind, nor will the name of Au- 
brey much recommend it to credit ; it ought not, 
however, to be omitted, becaufe better evidence of 
a fa6l cannot eafily be found than is here offered ; 
and it mufl: be by preferring fuch relations thut we 
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may at kft judge how much they are to be regarded* 
If we ftay to examine this account, we Ihall fee 
difficulties on both fides : here is the relation of a 
hA given by a man who had no intereft to deceive^ 
and who coidd not be deceived himfelf ; and here is, 
on the other hand, a miracle which produces no 
cffeft ; the order of nature is interrupted to difcover 
ijot a future but only a diftant event, the knowledge^ 
of which is of no ufe to him to whom it is revealed. 
Between thefe difficulties, what way ihall be found ? 
Is reafon or teftimony to be rejected ? I believe, 
what Ofborne fays of an appearance of fan6lity may 
be applied to fuch impulfes or anticipations as this : 
Do not wholly /light ihem^ becaufe they may be true ; 
but do not eafily truft theniy becaufe they may be falfe. 

The ftate both of England and Ireland was at this 
time fuch, that he who was abfent from either coun- 
try had very Httle temptation to return ; and there- 
fore Rofcommon, when he left Caen, travelled into 
Italy, and amufed himfelf with its antiquities, and 
particularly with medals, in which he acquired un- 
common ikill. 

At the Reftoration, with the other friends of mo- 
narchy, he came to England, was made captain of 
the band of penfioners, and learned fo much of the 
diflblutenefs of the court, that he addicted himfelf 
immoderately to gaming, by which he was engaged 
in frequent quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought 
upon him its ufual concomitants, extravagance and 
diftrefs. 

After fome time, a difpute about part of his eftate 
forced him into Ireland, where he was made by the 

T 3 duke 
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duke of Ormond captain of the guards^ and xnOt 
with an adventure thus related by Fenton : ' 

** He was at Dublin as much as ewr dificmpered 
•^ with the fame fatal affeftion for play, which en- 
*^ gaged him in one adventure that well deferves to 
** be related. As he returned to his lodgmgs from a 
^^ gaming-table, he was attacked in the dark by three 
" ruffians, who were employed to aifaffinate him* 
** The Earl defended himfelf with fo much refolutien, 
*^ that he difpatched one of the aggreflforsj whilfta 
^* gentleman, accidentally paffing that way, inter- 
*^ pofed, and difarmed another: the third fecured 
^^ himfelf by flight. This generous affiftant was a 
*' dilbanded officer, of a good family and fair repu- 
** tation ; who, by what we call the partiality of 
<* fortune, to avoid cenfuring the iniquities of the 
*^ times, wanted even a plain fuit of cloaths to make 
'* a decent appearance at the caftle. But his lord- 
** Ihip, on this occafion, prefenting him to the duke 
** of Ormond, with great importunity prevailed with 
•* his grace, that he might relign his poft of captain 
** of the guards to his friend; which for about 
•* three years the gentleman enjoyed, and, upon his 
** death, the duke returned the commiffion to his 
*^ generous benefadlor/* 

When he had finifhed his bufinefs, he returned to 
London ; was made Mafter of the Horfe to the 
Dutchefs of York ; and married the Lady Frances, 
daughter of the Earl of Burlington, and widow of 
Colonel Courteney. 

He now bufied his mind with literary projedls, and 

formed the plan of a fociety for refining our language 

and fixing its ftandard ; in imitation^ fays Fenton, of 

I thofe 
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tho/e learned and polite fociefies with which be had been 
acquainted abroad. In this defign his friend Dryden 
is faid to have allifted him. 

The fame defign, it is well knowri, was revived by 
Dr. Swift in the miniftry of Oxford ; but it has never 
fince been publicly mentioned, though at that time 
great expectations were formed by feme of its efta- 
bliftiment and its efFe(5ls. Such a focicty might, per- 
haps, without much difficulty, be collected; but 
that it would produce what is expedled from it may 
be doubted. 

The Italian academy feems to have obtained its 
end. The language was refined, and fo fixed that 
it has changed but little. The French academy 
thought that they refined their language, and doubt- 
lefs thought rightly; but the event has not Ihewn 
that they fixed it; for the French of the prefent time 
is very different from that of tlie laft century. 

In this country an academy could be expe(9:ed to 
do but little. If an academician's place were profi- 
table, it would be given by intereft ; if attendance 
were gratuitous, it would be rarely paid, and no 
man would endure the lead difguft. Unanimity is 
impoffible, and debate would feparate the affembly. 
But fuppofe the piiilological deci*ee made and pro- 
mulgated, what would be its authority ? In abfolute 
governments, there is fometimes a general reverence 
paid to all that has the lancftion of power, and the 
countenance of grcatnels. How little this is the 
ftate of our country needs not to be told. We live in 
an age in which it is a kind of publick fport to refufe 
all rcfpeft that cannot be enforced. The edi6ls of 
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an Ei>gli(h academy would probably be read by maoy, 
only that they might be fure to difobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger of cor- 
ruption cannot be denied ; but what prevention can 
be found? The prefent manners of the nation 
would deride authority ; and therefore nothing is 
left but that every writer Ihould criticife himfelf. 

All hopes of new literary inftitutions were quickly 
fupprefled by the contentious turbulence of King 
James's reign ; and Rofcommon, forefeeing that 
fome violent concuflion of the State was at hand, 
purpofed to retire to Rome, alleging, that // was 
be ft to fit near the chimney when the chamber fmoked\ 
a fentence, of which the application feems ndt very 
clear. 

His departure was delayed by the gout ; and he 
was fo impatient either of hindrance or of pain, that 
he fubmitted himfelf to a French empirick, who is 
faid to have repelled the difeafe into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, 
with an energy of voice that exprefled the moft fer- 
vent devotion, two lines of his own verfion of 
Dies Ira : 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forfakc mc in my end. 

He died in 1684; and was buried with great 
pomp in Weftminfter-Abbey. 

His poetical character is given by Mr. Fenton : 

*' In his writings," fays Fenton, " we view the 

** image of a mind which was naturally ferious and 

"folid; richly furnifhed and adorned with all the 

*^ ornaments of learning, unafFe(5ledlydifpofed in the 

** moft 
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** moft regular and degant order. His imaginarioa 
** might have pit)bably been more fruitfiil and 
** fprighdy, if his judgement had been lefs fevere. 
** But that feverity (delivered in a mafculine, clear, 
** fuccinft ftyle) contributed to make him fo emi- 
** nent in the didadlical manner^ that no man, with 
** juftice, can affirm he was ever equalled by any of 
*^ our nation, without confeffing at the fame time 
** that he is inferior to none. In fome other kinds 
** of writing his genius feems to have wanted fire 
** to attain the point of perfe<5lion ; but who can 
•* attain it ?" 

From this account of the riches of his mind, 
who would not imagine that they had been difplayed 
in large volumes and numerous performances ? Who 
would not, after the perufal of this character, be 
furprifed to find that all the proofs of this genius, 
and knowledge, and judgement, are not fufficient to 
form a fingle book, or to appear otherwife than in 
conjundlion with the works of fome other writer of 
the iame petty fize * ? But thus it is that characters 
are written: we know fomewhat, and we imagine 
• the refl:. The obfervation, that his imagination 
would probably have been more fruitful and fprightly, 

* They were publiftied, together with thofe of Dtike, in an 
oAavo vdume^ in 17 17. The editor, whoever he was, profelTes 
to have taken great care to procure and iufert all of his lordihip's 
poems that are truly genuine. The truth of this affertion is 
flatly denied by tho author of an account of Mu John Pomfret, 
prefixed to his Remains j who afterts, that the Profpc£l of Death 
was written by that pcrfon many years after Lord Rofconimon's 
deceafe; as alfo, that the paraphrafe of the Prayer of Jferemy 
was written by a gentleman of the name of Southcourt, living 
in the year 1724. H. 
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if his judgement had been lefs fevcre, may be 
anfwered, by a remarker fomewhat inclined to cavil, 
by a contrary fuppofition, that his judgement would 
probably have tMcen lefs fevere, if his imagination 
had teen more fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppofe 
judgement to imagination; for it does not appear 
that men have neceflarily lefs of one as they have 
ftiore ^f the other. 

We muft allow of Rofcommon, what Fenton has 
not mentioned fo diftindtly as he ought, and what is 
yet very much to his honour, that he is perhaps the ^ 
only corre<5l writer in verfe before Addifon ; and 
that, if there are not fo many or fo great beauties in 
his compofitions as in thofe of fome contemporaries, 
there are at lead fewer faults. Nor is this his higheft 
praife ; for Mr. Pope has celebrated him as the only 
moral writer of King Charles's reign : 

Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles's days, 
Rofcommon only boafls unfpotted lays. 

His great work id his Eflay on Tranflj^ed Verfe ; 
of which Dryden writes thus in the preface to his 
Mifcellanies : 

** It was my Lord Rofcommon's EfTay on Tranf- 
** lated Verfe," fays Dryden, ** which made me un- 
** eafy, till I tried whether or no I was capable of 
** following his rules, and of reducing the fpecu- 
** lation into praAice. For many a feir precept in 
*' poetry is Tike a feeming demonftration in mathe- 
*' maticks, very fpecious in the diagram, but fail- 
*^ ing in the mechanick operation, I think I have 
** generally obferved his inftruAions : I am furc my 
^* reafon is fufRciently convinced both of their truth 

•* and 
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*^ and ufefulneft ; which', in other words, is to 
*^ confefs no lefs a vanity than to pretend that I 
^\ have, at leaft in fome places, made examples to 
*^ his rules/* 

This declaration of Dr}^den will, I am afraid, be 
found little more than one of thofe curfory civili* 
ties wluch one author pays to another ; for when 
t)ie fum of lord Rofcommon's precepts is colledled,, 
it will not be eafy to difcover how they can qualify 
their reader for a better performance of tranflation^ 
than might have been attained by his own reflexions. 
He that can abftradl his mind from the elegance of 
the poetry, and confine ^t to the fcnfe of the precepts^ 
will find no other di reft ion than that the authpr 
Ihould be fuitabk.to the tranflator's genius ; that he 
Ihould be fuch as may deferve a tranflation ; that he, 
who intends to tranflate him, Ihould endeavour to 
underftand him ; that perfpicuity (hould be ftudied^ 
and unufual and uncouth names fparingly inferted ; 
and that the ftyle of the original Ihould be copied 
in its elevation and depreflion. Thefe are the rules 
that are celebrated as fo definite and important ; and 
for the delivery of which to mankind fo jnuch 
honour has been paid. Rofcomraon has indeed de- 
ferved his praifes, had they been given with dif* 
cemment, and beftowed not on the rules themfelvcs^ 
but the art with which they are introduced, and the 
decorations with which they are adorned. 

The Eflay, though generally extellent, is not 
without its faults. The ftory of tlie Quack, bor^ 
rowed from Boileau, was not worth the importa- 
tion ; he has confounded the Britifli and Saxon my- 
ecology ! 
^ I grant 
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I grant that from feme tnofly idol oak, 

In double Fbyines» our 7%«r zx^fV^im fpoLe. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has obfervcd, belonged 
to the Britifh Druids, and TA^r.and Woden were 
Saxon deities. Of the double rbymesy which he fo 
liberally fuppofes, he certainly had no knowledge. 

His interpofition of a long paragraph of blank 
verfes is unwarrantably licentious. Latin poets might 
as well have introduced a feries of iambicks among 
their heroicks. 

His next work is the tranflation of the Art of 
Poetry; which has received, in my opinion, not lefs 
praife than it defervcs. Blank verfe, left merely 
to its numbers, has little operation either on the 
car or mind : it can hardly fupport itfelf without 
bold figures and ftriking images. A poem frigidly 
didaftick, without rhyme, is fo near to profe, 
that the reader only fcorns it for pretending to be 
Terfe, 

Having difentangled himfelf from the difficulties 
of rhyme, he may juftly be expefted to give the 
fcnfe of Horace with great exa6lnefs, and to fupprefs 
no fubtilty of fentiment for the difficulty of expreff- 
ing it. This demand, however, his tranflation will 
not fatisfy ; what he found obfcure, 1 do not know 
that he has ever cleared. 

Among his fmaller works, the Eclogue of Virgil 
and the Dies Ira are well tranflated ; though the beft 
line in the Dies Ira is borrowed from Dryden. In 
return, fucceeding poets have borrowed from Rof* 
common* 

la 
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In the vcrfes on the Lap-dog, the pronouns tbou 
and jfcu are offeniivel^ confounded ; and the turn at 
the end is from Waller, 

His verfions of the two odes of Horace are made 
With great liberty, which is not recompenfed by 
much elegance or vigour. 

His political verfes are fprightljr, and when they 
*were written muft have been very popular. 

Of the fcene of Guarini^ and the prologue of 
Fompeyj Mrs. Philips, in her letters to Sir Charles 
Ck)tterel, has given the hiftory. 

** Lord Rofcommon,** fays (he, ** is certainly one 
*' of the moft promifing young noblemen in Ireland* 
** He has paraphrafed a Pfalm admirably ; and a 
*^ fcene of Paftor Fido very finely, in fome placet 
** much better than Sir Richard Fanfhaw. This was 
** undertaken merely in compliment to me, wha 
" happened to fay that it was the beft fcene in 
** Itdian, and the word in Engliih. He was only 
^^ two hours about it. It begins thus : 

*• Dear happy groves, and you the dark retreat 
«* Of filcnt horrour, Rcft's cicrnal feat.'* 

From thefe lines, which are fince fomewhat 
mended, it appears that he did not think a work of 
two hours fit to endure the eye of criticifin without 
revifal. 

When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, fome ladies 
that had feen her tranflation of Pompey refolved to 
bring it on the fl:age at Dublin; and, to promote 
their defign. Lord Rofcommon gave them a prologue^ 
and Sir Edward Bering an epilogue ; ** which," fays 
ihc^ ^^ are the beft performances of thofe kinds I 
2 •^ ever 
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V ever faw/* If fhis is not criticifm, it is at Icaft 
gratitude. The thought of briftging Caeiar and Potn- 
pey into Ireland, the only country over which Caefaf 
never had any power, is lucky. 

Of Rofcommon's works the judgement of the 
publick feems to be right. He is elegant, but not 
great; he never labours after exquifite beauties, 
and he feldom falls into grofs fsiults. His ver^ 
iification is fmooth, but rarely vigorous ; and his 
rhymes are remarkably exa<ft. He improved tafte, 
if he did not enlarge knowledge, and may be num** 
]pered among the bene&<Stors to Engliih literature. 
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Op THOMAS OTWAY, one of the firft names 
in the Engliih drama, little is known ; nor is ther^ 
any part of that little which his biographer can take 
pleafure in relating. 

He was born at Trottin in Suflex, March 3, 1651^ 
the fon of Mr. Humphry Otway, reAor of Woolbeding^ 
From Winchefter-fchool, where he was educated, h$ 
was entered, in 1669, a commoner of Chrift-church; 
but left the univerlity without a degree, whether for 
want of money, or from impatience of academical re* < 
ftraint, or mere eagernefs to mingle with the world, 
is not known. 

It fccms likely that he was in hope of being bufy 
and confpicuous ; for he went to London, and com- 
menced player ; but found himfelf unable to gaia 
any reputation on the ftage *. 

♦ lo Mq/him AngUcaatus, by Downes the prompter, p. 34, wo 
team, that it was the charader of the King in Mrs. Behns 
Forced Marriage, or The Jealpus J^idegroom, which Mr. Otwa/ 
attempted to perform, and faiWdhi.* ;llris crcnt appears to 
bave happened in the year 167 2« R« 

This 
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This kind of inability he fliared with Shakfpearc 
and Jonfon, as he fliared likewife fome of their 
excellences. It feems reafonable to expeA that a 
great dramatick poet fliould without difficulty be- 
come a great acftor ; that he who can feel, could 
exprefs ; that he who can excite paffion, fliould ex- 
hibit with great readinefs its external modes: but 
lince experience has fully proved, that of thofe powers, 
whatever be their affinity, one may be poffefled in a 
great degree by him who has very little of the other; 
it muft be allowed that they depend upon different 
faculties, or on different ufe of the fame faculty; 
that the a<ftor muft have a pliancy of mien, a flexi- 
bility of countenance, and a variety of tones, which 
the poet may be eafily fuppofed to want ; or that the 
attention of the poet and ihe player have been dif- 
ferently employed; the one has been confidering 
thought, and the other a<Slion ; one has watched the 
heart, and the other contemplated the face. 

Though he could not gain much notice as a 
player, he felt in himfelf fuch powers as might qua- 
lify for a dramatick author; and, in 1675, his 
twenty-fifth year, produced Jlclbiades^ a tragedy; 
whether from the Alcibiade of Palaprat^ I have not 
means to enquire. Langbaioe, the great detedlor of 
plagiarifm, is lilent. 

In 1677 he publifhed Titus and Berenice^ tranflated 
from Rapin, with the Cheats of Scapin, from Mo- 
liere; and in 1678 Friendjhip its FafiioHy a comedy, 
which, whatever might be its firft reception, was, 
upon its revival at Drury lane in 1749, hiiled off the 
fiagd for immorality and obfcenity. 

Want 
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Want of morals, or of decency, did not in thof(i 
tlays exclude any man from the company of the 
wealthy and the gay, if he brought with him any 
powers of entertainment; and Otway is fa'id to have 
been at this time a favourite companion of the diflb- 
lute witik But as he who defires no virtue in his 
companion has no virtue in himfelf, thofe whom 
Otway frequented had no purpofe of doing more for 
him than to pay his reckoning. They delired only 
td drink and laugh : their fondnefs was without be- 
nevolence, and their familiarity without friendihip. 
Men of wit, fays one of Otway's biographers, re^ 
ceived at that time no favour from the Great but to 
(hare their riots ; from which they wen difmiffed again 
to their eivn narrow circumftances. Thus they languifhed 
in poverty without the fupport of eminence. 

Some exception, however, muft be made. The 
Earl of Plymouth, one of King Charles's natural 
fons, procured for him a cornet's commiflion in fome 
troops then fent into Flanders. But Otway did not 
profper in his military chara6ler : for he foon left his 
commiflion behind him, whatever was the reafon^ 
and came back to London in extreme indigence ; 
which Rochefter mentions with mercilefs infolence in 
the Sejfion of the Poets : 

Tom Otway came next, Tom' Shad well*s dear zarty> 
And fwcars for hcroieks he writes heft of any; 
Don Carlos bis pockets fo amply had fiU'd, 
That his mange was quite cured, and his lice were all 

kiird. 
But Apollo had fccn his face on the ftage, -j 

And prudently did not think fit to engage V 

The fcum of a play-houfe^ for t|ie prop of an age. ^ 
Vol. IX. Q ^ pon 
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Don Carlos^ from which he is rcprefeiited as liavang 
received fov^much benefit, was played in 1675, 
It appears, by the lampoon, to have had great fuc- 
cefs, and is faid to have been played thirty, nights 
together. This however it is reafonable to doubt, ^ 
as fo long a continuance of one play upon the ftage ^ 
is a very wide deviation from the practice of that' 
time ; when the ardour for theatrical entertainments 
was not yet difFufed through the whole people, and. 
the audience, confifting nearly of the fameperfons,, 
could be drawn together only by variety. 

The Orphan was exhibited in 1680. This is onc^ 
of the few plays that keep pofleffion of the ftage, 
and has pleafed for almoft a century, through all the 
viciffitudes of dramatick fafhion. Of this play 
nothing new can eafily be faid. It is a domcftick 
tragedy drawn from middle life. Its whole power is 
upon the afFedbions ; for it is not written with much 
comprehenfion of thought, or elegance of expreffion. 
But if the heart is interefted, many other beauties 
may be wanting, yet not be miffed, 
^ The fame year produced The Hijlory and Fall of 
Caius Marius ; much of which is borrowed from the 
Romeo and Juliet of Shakfpeare. 

In 1683 * was publifhed the firft, and next year*}* 
the fecond, parts of The Soldier^s Fortune^ two co- 
medics now forgotten ; and in 1685 % his laft and 
greateft dramatick work, Venice Frefcrvedy a tragedy, 
which ftill continues to be one of the favourites of 
the publick, notwithftanding\the want of morality 
in the original defign, and the defpicable fcenes of 

* 1681. t 1684, X 1683. 
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Vile cohiedy with which he has diverfified his tragick, 
a<ftion. By comparing this with his Orphan^ it will 
appear that his images Were by time become ftronger, 
and his language more energetick. The ftriking 
paflfages are in every mouth ; and the publick feema 
to judge rightly of the faults and excellences of this 
play, that it is the wdrk of a man not attentive to 
deciBncy, nor zealoUs foi* virtue ; but of one who con- 
ceived forcibly, and drew originally, by confuting 
nature in his own breaft. 

Together with thofe pl^ys he wrote the poems 
which are in the prefent coUetflion, and tranflated 
from the French the Hijlory of the triumvirate. 

All this was performed before he was thirty-four 
years old ; for he died April 14, 1685, in a manner 
which I am unwilling to mention. Having been 
compelled by his neceflities to contradl debts, and 
hunted^ as is fuppofed, by the terriers of the law, 
he retired to a publick-houfe on Tower-hill, where 
he is faid to have died of want ; or, as it is related 
by one of his biographers, by fwallowing, after a 
long faft, a piece of bread which charity had fup- 
plied. He went out, as is reported, almoft naked 
in the rage of hunger, and, finding a gentleman in 
a neighbouring coffee-houfe, alked him for a fhilling. 
The gentleman gave him a guinea ; and Otway going 
away bought a roll, and was choaked with the firft 
mouthful. All this, I hope, is not true ; and there 
is this ground of better hope, that Pope, who lived 
near enough to be well informed, relates in Spence's 
Memorials, that he died of a fever caught by vio- 
lent purluit of a thief that had robbed one of his 
friends. But that indigence, and its concomitants, 
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fortK)w and dcfpondency, preflcd hard upon him, 
has never b«ep denied, whatever immediate caufe 
might 4jring him to tbir grave. "^ 

Of the poems which the prefent col]e<Slion admits, 
the longeft is the l£oet^s Complaint of his Mufe^ part 
of whi^ I do«not.imderftand; and in that which is 
lefs^obfcurc I find little "^to commend. The language 
is often grofs, and the numbers are harlh, Otway 
had not much cultivated verfification, nor much re- 
plcnifhed his mind with general knowledge. His 
principal power was in moving the paflions, to which 
Dryden * in bis latter years left an illuftrious tefti- 
mony. He appears by fome of his verfes to have 
been a zealous royaliil, and had what was in thofe 
times the common reward of loyalty ; he lived and 
died negle<fted. 

* In his prcfece to Frcfiioy*8 Art qf Painting, Dr. }• 
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Edmund waller was bom on the third of 
March, 1605, at Colfliill in Hertfordfhire, His fa- 
ther was Robert Waller, Efquire, of Agmondelham 
in Buckinghamlhire, whofe family was originally a 
branch of the Kentifti Wallers ; and his mother was 
the daughter of John Hampden, of Hampden in the 
fame county, and lifter to Hampden, the zealot of 
rebellion. 

His father diedwhile he was yet an infant, but 
left him a yearly income of three thoufand five hun- 
dred pounds; which, rating together the value of 
money and the cuftoms of life, we may reckon 
more than equivalent to ten thoufand at the prefent 
time. 

He was educated, by the care of his mother, at 
Eaton ; and removed afterwards to King's College ia 
Cambridge. He was fent to parliament in hi3 
eighteenth, if not in his lixteenth year, and fre- 
quented the court of James the Firft, where be 
heard a very remarkable converfation, which the 
writer of the Life prefixed to his Works, who feems 
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to bave been well ipformed of fafts, though he may 
fometimcs err in chronology, has delivered as indur 
bitably certain : 

^' He found Dr. Andrews, Blihop of Winchefter, 
^* and Dr. Neale, Bifhop of Durham, ftanding be* 
** hind his Majefty's chair ; and there happened fomc- 
'* thing extraordinary," continues this writer, *^ in 
^' the converfation thofe prelates had with the King, 
*^ on* which Mr. Waller did often refiedl. His Ma- 
^^jefty afked the Bifhops, ** My Lords, cannot I 
** take my fubjcAs money when I want it, without 
^^ all this formality of parliament ?" Tlie Bifliop of 
** Durham readily anfwered, * God forbid, Sir, but 
*^ you Ihould : you are the breath of our noftrils/ 
^* Whereupon the King turned and faid to the bi- 
*^ fhop of Winchefter, ** Well, my Lord, vyhat 
^* fay you ?" * Sir,* replied the bifhop, * I have no 
^* (kill to judge of parliamentary cafes/ The King an- 
** fwered, ^* No put-offs, my Lord ; anfwer me pre- 
^* fently/' Then, Sir,' faid he, * I think it i? law- 
'^ ful for you to take my brother Neale's money ; for 
^* he offers it/ Mr. Waller faid, the company was 
^* pfeafed with this anfwer, and the wit of it feemed 
^* to afFeft the King ; for, a certain lord coming in 
^* foon after, his Majefly cried out, ^^ Oh, my Lord, 
^* they fay you lig with my Lady/* * No, Sir,* fays 
** his Lordfhip in confufion ; * but I like her com- 
^* pany, becaufe ihe has fo much wit/ ** Why then,'* 
** fays the King, *' do ypu not lig with my Lord of 
^•Winchefter there ?" 

Waller's political and poetical life began nearly 
together. In his eighteenth year he wrote the poem 
jchat appears firft in his works, or> the Prince's Efcapc 
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^ at St. Andero :" a piece which juftifies the obfer- 
'vation made by one of his editors, that he attained, 
•by a felicity like inftindl, a ftyle which perhaps will 
never be obfolete; and that, ** were we to judge 
** only by the wording, we could not know what was 
'^* wrote at twentj'^, and what at fourfcore." His 
verfification was, in his firft eflay, fuch as it appears 
in his laft performance. By the perufal of Fairfax's 
tranflation of Taflb, to which, as * Dryden relates, 
he confcflfed himfelf indebted for the fmoothnefs of 
his numbers, arid by his owqJkcety of obferyation, 
he had already formed fuch a fyftem of metrical y 
•harmony as he never afterwards much needed, or 
much endeavoured, to improve. Denham correiled 
his numbers by experience, and gained ground gra- 
dually upon the ruggednefs of his age ; but what 
was acquired by Denham was inherited by Waller. 

The next poem, of which the fubjedt feems to fix 
the time, is fuppofed by Mr. Fenton to be the Ad- 
drefs to the Queen, which he confiders as congratu- 
lating her arrival, in Waller's twentieth year. He 
is*apparently miftaken ; for the mention of the na- 
tion's obligations to her frequent pregnancy proves 
that it was written when fhe had brought many chil- 
dren. We have therefore no date of any other poe- 
tical production before that which the murder of tliQ 
Duke of Buckingham occafioned ; the fteadinefs with 
which the King received the news in the Qhapel 
deferved indeed to be fefcued from oblivion. 

'Neither of tliefe pieces that feem to carry their 
own dates could l»ve been the fudden eiFulion of 

•* Prefecc to his Fables. Dr. J. 

a 4 * fancy. 
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fancy. Iti the verfcs on the Prince's cfcapc, the pr6^ ^ 
diftion of his marriage with the Prinoefs of Francti 
muft have been written after the event ; in the other, 
the promifes of the King*s kindnefs to the defcen- 
dants of Buckingham, which could not be properly 
-praifcd till it had appeared by its effects, fliew that 
time was taken for revifion and improvement. It is 
not known that they were publifhcd till they appeared 
long afterward#Krith other poems* 

Waller was not one of thofe idolaters of praife 
who cultivate their^uids at the expence of their 
fortunes. Rich as ^^ wa^ by inheritance, he took 
care early to grow richer, by marrying Mrs. Banks, 
a great heirefs in the city, whom the intereft of the 
court was employed to obtain for Mr. Crofts. Ha- 
ving brought him a fon, who died young, and a 
daughter, who was afterwards married toMr^Dormer 
of Oxfordfhire, fhedied in childbed, and left him a 
widower of about five-and-twcnty, gay and wealthy, 
to pleafe himfelf with another marriage. 

Being too young to refift beauty, and probably 
too vain to think himfelf rcfiftible, he fixed TSis 
heart, perhaps half fondly and half ambitioufly, 
' upon the Lady Dorothea Sidpey, eldeft daughter of 
the Earl of Leicefter, whom he courted by all tho 
potjtry in which Sachariffa is celebrated ; the name 
is derived from the Latin appellation of /agar, and 
-implies, if it means any thing, a fpiritlefs mildneft, 
and dull good-nature, fuch as excites rather tender-r 
nefs than efteem, and fuch as, though always treated 
with kindnefs, is never tionourecLor admired* 

Yet he defcribcs Sacharifla as a fublime predo-r 
minating beauty, of Iqfty charms, and imperious 
,v- • influence^ 
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influence^ on whom he looks with amazement rather 
than fondnefs, whofe chains he wilhes, though in 
vain^ to break, and whoTe prefence is wine that iff* 
jftames to tnadnefs. 

His acquaintance with this high-bom dame gave 
Wit no opoprtunity of boafting its influence ; (he was 
not to be fuodued by the powers of verfe, but re- 
jc^ed his addreiTes, it is faid, with difdain, and 
drove him away to folace his difa^ointment with 
Amoret or Phillis. She married in 1639 the Earl 
of Sunderland, who died at Newj^erry in the King's 
cauie ; and, in her old age, meeting fomewbere with 
Waller, alked him, when he would again write fuch 
Tcrfcsupon her ; ** When you are as young, Madam,*' 
£ud he, ** and ashandfome as you were then.'* 

In this part of his hfe it was that he was known to 
Clarendon, among the refV of the men who wei^e 
eminent in that age for genius and literature ; but 
known fb little to bis advantage, that they who read 
his charaAer will not much condemn SacbarifTa, that 
fhe did not defcend from her rank to his embraces, 
nor think every excellence comprifed in wit. 

The Lady was, indeed, inexorable ; but his un* 
common qualifications, though they had no power 
upon her, recommended him to the fcholars and 
ftatefmen ; and undoubtedly many beauties of ttjat 
time, however they might receive his love, were 
proud of his praifes. Who they were, whom he' 
dignifies with poetical names, cannot now be known. 
Amoret, according to Mr. Fenton, was the Lady 
Sophia Murray. P^haps by^traditions prefcrved in 
families more may be difcovered. 

From 
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. l?rom the verfes written at Penihurft, it has beeh 
collcifted that he diverted his difappointmerit by ist 
^#yage ; and liis biogr^hers, from his poem o^ the 
Whales, think it not improbable that he vifited the 
Bermudas ; but it feems much imore likdy that he 
Should amufe himfelf with forming ^ knagmary 
fcene, than that fo important an incident, as a rifit 
to America, ihould have been left floating in donjeCT 
tural probability. - . . 

From his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth year, 
he wrote his pieces^n the Redutftion of Sallec; oh 
the Reparation of St. Paul's ; to the King on hfe 
Navy ; the panegyrick on the Queen Mother ; the 
two poems to the Earl of Northumberland ; and 
perhaps others, of which the time cannot be di{*- 
covered. 

When he had loft all hopes of Sachariffa, he looked 
round him for an eafier conqueft, and gained a lady 
of the family of Breffe,, or Breaux. The time of 
his marriage is not exaftly known. It has not been 
difcovered that this wife was won by his poetry ; nor 
is any thing told of her, but that Ihe brought him 
many children. He doubtlefs praifed fome whom 
he would have been afraid to marry, arid perhaps 
married one whom he would have been aihamed to 
praife. Many qualities contribute to domeflick hap- 
pinefs, upon which poetry has no colours to beftow; 
and many airs and fallies may delight imagination^ 
which he who flatters them never can approve. 
There are charms made only for diftant admiration. 
No fpedtacle is nobler than a bkze. 

Of this wife, his biographers have recorded that 
Ihe gave him five fons and eight daughters. 

During 
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During ttue long interval of parliaitient, he is re- 
prefented as living among thofe with whom it was 
moft honourable to converfe, and enjoying an exu- 
berant fortune with that independance and liberty df 
ipeech and condudl which wealth ought always to 
produce. He was however conlidered as the kinf- 
man of Hampden, and was therefore fuppofed by 
Jtbe courtiers not to favour them. 

When the parliament was called in 1640, it ap- 
peared that Waller's political chara6ler had not been 
piiftaken. The King's demand of a fupply produced 
one of thofe noify fpeeches which difafFedlion and 
difcontent regularly diiftate ; a fpeech filled with 
hyperbolical complaints of imaginary grievances : 
^' They," fays he, *^ who think themfelves already 
^^ undone, can never apprehend themfelves in danger; 
^* and they who have nothing left can never give 
*^ freely." Political truth is equally in danger from 
the praifes of courtiers, and the exclamations of 
patriots. 

H£ then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being fure 
at that time of a favourable audience. His topick 
js fuch as will always fcrve its purpofe ; an accufa- 
tion of afting and preaching only for preferment : 
^d he exhorts the Commons carefully to provide for 
their prote£lion againji PulpU Law. 

It always gratifies curiofity to trace a fentiment. 
Waller has in his fpeech quoted Hooker in one paf- 
fage ; and in another has copied him, without quo- 
ting. ^•Religion," fays Waller, " ought to be the 
** firft thing in our purpofe and deiires; but that 
^' which is firft in dignit)^ is not always to precede in 
^* ofder of time ; for well-being fuppofes a being; 

'' and 
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" and the firft impediment which men naturally 
•* endeavour to remove, is the want of thofc things 
•« without which they cannot fubfift. God firft af- 
•• ligned unto Adam maintenance of life, and gave 
•* him a title to the reft of the creatures before he 
•* appointed a law to obferve.'* 

" God firft afligned Adam," fays Hooker, ** main- 
** tenancc of life, and tlien appointed him a law to 
"obferve. — ^True it is that the kingdom of God 
^ muft be the firft thing in our purpofe anddefires; 
•* but inafmuch as a righteous life prefuppofeth life, 
•* inafmuch as to live virtuoufly it is impoifible, 
•• except we live ; therefore the firft impediment 
•* which naturally we endeavour to remove is penury , 
•• and want of things without which we cannot live*** 
B. I. Seft. 9. 

The fpeech is vehement; but the great pofition, 
that grievances ought to be redrcfled before fupplies 
are granted, is agreeable enough to law and reafon : 
nor was Waller, if his biographer may be credited, 
fuch an enemy to the King, as not to wiA his 
diftrefles lightened ; for he relates, ** that the King 
•• fent particularly to Waller, to fecond his demand 
•* of fome fubfidies to pay off the army ; and Sir 
" Henry Vane objedling againft firft voting a fup- 
** ply, becaufe the King would not accept unlefs it 
•* came up to his proportion, Mr. Waller fpokc ear- 
" neftly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, comptroller of the 
•* houfehold, to fave his maftcr from the efFe<?ls of 
** fo bold a falfity ; * for,* he faid, *I am but a coun- 
** try gentleman, and cannot pretend to know the 
" King's mind :' but Sir Thomas durft not contra- 
•• didl the fecretary ; and his fon, the Earl of Sf. 

" Albans, 
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*♦ Albans, afterwards told Mr. Waller, that his fa- 
^* ther's cowardice ruined the King." 

In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily for the 
nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Waller reprefented Ag- 
mondefham the third time ; and was conlidered by 
the difcontented party as a man fufficiently trufty and 
acrimonious to be employed in managing the profc- 
cution of Judge Crawley, for his opinion in favour 
of fhip-money ; and his fpeech fhews that he did not 
difappoint their expedlations. He was probably the 
more ardent, as his uncle Hampden had bien par- 
ticularly engaged in the difpute, and, by a fcntence 
which feems generally to be thought unconftitutional^ 
particularly injured. 

He was not however a bigot to his party, nor 
adopted all their opinions. When the great queftion^ 
whether Epifcopacy ought to be abolifhed, was de- 
bated, he fpoke againft the innovation fo coolly, fo 
reafonably, and fo firmly, that it is not without great 
injury to his name that his fpeech, which was as 
follows, has been hitherto omitted in his works : 

* •* There is no doubt but the fenfe of what this 
** nation had fufFered from the prefent Bilhops hath 
^* produced thcfe complaints ; and the apprehenfions 
** meahave of fufFering the like, in time to come, 
♦* make fo many defire the taking away of Epifco^^ 
** pacy : but I conceive it is poflible that we may 
** not, now, take a right meafurc of the minds of 
** the people by their petitions ; for, when they fub- 
*^ fcribed them, the Bilhops were armed with a dan- 
** gcrous commiffion of making new canons, impo* 

* This fpeech has been retrieved, from a paper printed S(t that 
luae^ by the writers of the Parliamentarjr Hifiory. Dr. J. ; 
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*^ ling new oaths, and the like ; but now we havrf 
** difarmed them of that power. Thefe petitioned 
^* lately did look upon Epifcopacy as a be^ armed 
*' with horns and claws ; but now that we have cut 
*^ and pared them (and may, if we fee caufe, yet 
*^ reduce it into narrower bounds), it may, perhaps, 
** be more agreeable. Howfoever, if they be ftill in 
*^ paffion, it becomes us foberly to confider the right 
** ufe and antiquity thereof; and not to comply 
** further with a general dcfire, than may ftand with 
** a general good. 

" We have already flicwed, that Epifcopacy and 
*^ the evils thereof are mingled like water and oil ; 
** we have alfo, in part, fevered them ; but I believe 
*' you will find, that our laws and the prefent go- 
**. vernment of the Church arc minted like wine and 
** water; fo infeparable, that the abrogation of, at 
*' leaft, a hundred of our laws is defired in thfefe'pe- 
*^ titions. I have often heard a noble anfwer of the 
*^ Lords, commended in this houfe, to a propofition 
*^ of like nature, but of lefs confequence ; they 
** gave no other reafon of their refufal but this, 
*^ Nolumus mutare Leges Anglia : it was the Bifliops 
*^'who fo anfwered then ; and it would become the 
*^ dignity and wifdom of this houfe to anfwer the 
*^ people, now, with a NoJumus mutare. 

'** I fee fomc are moved with a number of hands 
*^againft the Bifhops ; which, I confefs, rather in-* 
^^'clines me to their defence; for I look upon Epif- 
^^ copacy as a counterfcarp, or out- work ; which, if 
*' it be taken by this aflault of the people, and, ' 
** withal, this myftery once revealed. That we Tftaft 
" deny them nothing when tbey ajk it thus in troops^ wc 
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** nuy, in the next place^ have as hatd a taflc to 
** defend our property, as we have lately had to re- 
^^, cover it from the Prerogative. If, by multiplying 
** hands and petitions, they prevail for an equality 
*^ in things ecclefiaftical, the next demand perhaps 
*^ may be Lex Jgraria, the like equality in things 
*^ temporal. 

• ** The Roman ftory tells us, ^' That when the peo- 
*^ple began to flock about thefenate, and were more 
*• curious to direft and know what was done, than 
** to obey, that Commonwealth foon came to ruin : 
^* their Legem rogare grew quickly to be a Legem 
^^'ferre: and after, when their legions had found 
** that they could make a Didlator, they never fuf- ■ 
** fered the fenate to have a voice any more in fuch 
*' eledlion. 

*** If thefe great innovations proceed, I fhall expeft 
^^ a flat and level in learning too, as well as in church- 
** preferments : Honos alit Aries. And though it be 
** true, that grave and pious men do fl:uJy for learn- 
**ing-fake, and embrace virtue for itfelf ; yet it is 
^' true that youth, which is the feafon when leam- 
** ihg is gotten, is not without ambition ; nor will 
** ever take pains to excel in any thing, when there 
** is not fome hope of excelling others in reward and 
** dignity. 

*^ There are two reafons chiefly alleged againft our 
^^ church-government. 

•* Firft, Scripture, which, as fome men think, 
** points out another form. 

*' Second, The abufesof theprefentfupcriors. 

** For Scripture, I will not difpute it in this place; 

** but I am confident that, whenever an equal divifion 
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«< of lands and goods fliall be dcfired, thctc will tw 
** as many places in Scripture found out, which 
•' fcem to favour that, as thcfe arc now alleged 
•* againft the prelacy or preferment of the Church. 
•• And, as for abufes, where you afe now in the Re- 
" monftrance told what this and that poor man hath 
•* fuffered by the Biftiops, you may be prefented 
♦* with a thoufand inftances of poor men that have 
•• received hard meafurc from their landlords ; and 
*' of worldly goods abufed, to the injury of others, 
•* and difad vantage of the owners. 

•• And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble mo* 
•* tion is, That we may fettle men's minds herein ; 
•* and, by a queftion, declare our refolution, to reform, 
•* that is, not to abolijh^ Epijcopacy*' 

It cannot but be wifhed that he, who could fpeak 
in this manner, had been able to adt with fpirit and 
uniformity. 

When the Commons began to fet the royal autfao* 
Tity at open defiance, Waller is faid to have withdrawn 
from the houfe, and to have returned with the King's 
permiflion ; and; when the King fet up his ftandard, 
he fent him a thoufand broad-pieces. He continued, 
however, to fit in the rebellious conventicle ; but 
'* fpoke," fays Qarendon, " with great iharpnefs 
** and freedom, which, now there was no danger of 
** being outvoted, was not reftrained ; and therefore 
^* ufed as an argument againfl: thofe who were gone 
** upon pretence that they were not fuffered to de- 
•* liver their opinion freely in the Houfe, which 
•^ could not be believed, when all men knew what 
♦Mibcrty Mr. Waller took, and fpoke every day with 

*^ impu« 
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^* impunity againft the fenfc and proceedings of the 
" houfe." 

" Waller, as he continued to fit, was one of the 
commiffioners nominated by the Parliament to treat 
with the King at Oxford ; and when they were pre- 
sented, the King faid to him, *' Though you are the 
** laft, ^u are not the loweft nor the leaft in my 
*^ favour." Whitlock, who, being another of the 
commiffioners, was witnefs of this kindnefs, imputes 
it to the King's knowledge of the plot, in which 
Waller appeared afterwards to have been engaged 
againft the Parliament. Fenton, with equal proba- 
bility, believes that this attempt to promote the 
royal caufe arofe from his feniibility of the King's 
tendernefs. Whitlock fays nothing of his behaviour 
at Oxford : he was fent with fevcral others to add 
pomp to the commiffion, but was not one of ^thofc 
to whom the truft of treating was imparted. 

The engagement, known by the name of Waller's 
plot, was foon afterwards difcovered. Waller had a 
brother-in-law, Tomkyns, who was clerk of the 
Queen's council, and at the fame time had a very 
numerous acquaintance, and great influence, in the 
city. Waller and he, converfing with great confi- 
dence, told both their own fecrets aAd thofe of their 
friends; and, furveying the wide extent of their 
converfation, imagined that they found in the majo- 
rity of all ranks great difapprobation of the violence 
of the Commons, and unwillingnefs to continue the 
war. They knew that many favoured the King, 
whofe fear concealed their loyalty ; and many defired 
peace, though they durft not oppofe the clamour for 
v/ar; and they imagined that, if thofe who had thefc 
. Vol. IX. R good 
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good intcnrions could be informed of their own 
ftrength, and enabled by intelligence to aft together, 
they might overpower the fury of fedition, by re* 
fufing to comply with the ordinance for the twentieth 
part, and the other taxes levied for the fupport of- 
the rebel army, and by uniting great numbers in a 
petition for peace. They proceeded with great cau- 
tion. Three only met in one place, and no man 
was allowed to impart the plot to more than two 
others ; fo that, if any fhould be fufpedVed or feizcd, 
more than three could not be endangered. 

Lord Conway joined in the defign, and, Claren- 
don imagines, incidentally mingled, as he was a 
foldier, fome martial hopes or projects, which how- 
ever were only mentioned, the main defign being to 
bring the loyal inhabitants to the knowledge of each 
other ; for which purpofe there was to be appointed 
one in every diftrift, to diftinguiih the friends of 
the King, the adherents to the Parliament, and the 
neutrals. How far they proceeded does not appear ; 
the refult of their enquiry, as Pym declared*, yas, 
that within the walls, for one that was for the H.<5y- 
alifts, there were three againft them ; but that with- 
•out the walls, for one that was againft them, there 
were five for them. Whether this was feid from 
knowledge or guefs, was perhaps never enquired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendon, thut in Waller*s 
plan no violence or fanguinary refiftance was com- 
prifed ; that he intended only to abate the confidence 
of the rebels by publick declarations, and to weaken 
their power by an oppofition to new fupplies. 

♦ Parliamentary Hiftor>^, Vol. XII. Dr. J. 

This, 
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^his, in calmer times, and more than this, is done 
Without fear ; but fuch was the acrimony of the 
Commons, that no method of obftru6ling them was 
fafe. 

About this time another defign was formed by 
Sir Nicholas Crifpe, a man of loyalty that deferves 
perpetual remembrance: when tie was a merchant 
in the city, he gave and procured the King, in his 
exigencies, an hundred thoufand pounds ; and, when 
he was driven from the Exchange, raifed a regiment, 
and commanded it. 

Sir Nicholas flattered himfelf with an opinion, 
.that fome provocation would fo much exafperate, or 
''fome opportunity fo much encourage, the King's 
friends in the city, that they would break out in 
open reiiftancc, and would then want only a lawful 
ftandard, and an authorifed commander ; and extort- 
ed from the King, whofe judgement too frequently 
! yielded to importunity, a commiflion of array, di- 
rected to fuch as he thought proper ^to nominate, 
vJ^kggfSiS fent to London by the Lady Aubigney, 
SnSB^t^^not what fhe carried, but was to deliver it 
on the communication of a certain token which Sir 
Nicholas imparted. 

This commiffion could be only intended to lie 
ready till the time (hould require it. To have at* 
tempted to raife any forces, would hare been cer- 
tain.deftrudlion ; it could be of ufe only when the 
forces Ihould appear. This was, however, an aft 
preparatory to martial hoftility. Crifpe would un- 
doubtedly have put an end to the feflion of Parlia^ 
mcnt, had his flrength been equal to his zeal ; and 
out of the dclign of Crifpe, which involved very 
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little danger, and that of Waller, which was an aft 
purely civil, they compounded a horrid and dread-^ 
fol plot. 

The difcovery of Waller's defign is varioufly re- 
lated. In ** Clarendon's Hiftory" it is told, that a 
fervant of Tomkyns, lurking behind the hangings, 
when his maftcr i^s in conference with Waller^ 
heard enough to qualify him for an informer, and 
caxried his intelligence to Pym. A manufcript^ 
quoted in the " Life of Waller,'* relates, that '' he 
** was betrayed by his lifter Price, and her Prefbyte- 
*• rian chaplain Mr. Goode, who ftole fome of his 
" papers ; and, if he had not ftrangely dreamed the^ 
^* night before, that his lifter had betrayed him, and^^ 
^* thereupon burnt the reft of his papers by the fire ^ 
** that was in his chimney, he had certainly loft his 
*• life by it." The queftion cannot be decided. It is 
not unreafonable to believe that the men in power,, 
receiving intelligence from the lifter, would employ 
the fervant of Tomkyns to liften at the conference, 
that they might avoid an a6l fo oftenlive ^iltk^^ 
deftroying the brother by the lifter's teftiiHfl||^^ 

The plot was publifhed in the moft terrifick man- 
ner. 

On the 31ft of May (1643), at a folemn faft, 
when they were liftening to the fermon, a meflenger 
entered the^^^iurch, and communicated his errand to 
Pym, who 't?l8ipered it to others that were placed 
near him, and then went with them out of the 
church, leaving the reft in folicitude and amaze- 
ment. They immediately fent guards to proper 
places, and tlmt night apprehended Tomkyns and 
Waller ; having yet traced nothing but thatjetter^ 

"had 
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had been intercepted, from which it appears that the 
parliament and the city were foon to be delivered 
into the hands of the cavaliers. 

They perhaps yet knew little themfelves, beyond 
fome general and indiftin6l notices^ '* But Waller/* 
fays Clarendon, *' was fo confounded with fear, that 
** he confefled whatever he had heard, faid, thought, 
*5 or feen ; all that he knew of himfelf, and all that 
*^ he fufpe6ted of others, without concealing any 
** perfon of what degree or quality foever, or any 
** difcourfe which he had ever upon any occafion 
** entertained with them ; what fuch and fuch ladies 
*^ of great honour, to whom, upon the credit of his 
** wit and great reputation, he had been admitted, 
** had fpoke to him in their chambers upon the pro- 
^' ceedings in the Houfes, and how they had encou* 
, •* raged him to oppofe them ; what correfpondencc 
,^* and iptercourfe they had with fome Minifters of 
^^ State at Oxford, and how they had conveyed all 
'* intelHgence thither." He accufed the Earl of 
^gd^^Land Lord Conway^ as co-operating in the 
trai^PPSMpa^ tefiified that the Earl of Northum^ 
berland had declared himfelf difpofed in favour of 
^ny attempt that might check the violence of the 
Parliament, and reconcile them to the King. 

He undoubtedly confefled much which they could 
never have difcovered, and perhaps fomewhat which 
they would wifli to have been fupprefled ; for it is 
inconvenient, in the conflidl of facflions, to have 
that difafFeftion known which cannot fafely be pu- 
niihed. 

Tomkyns was feized on the fame night with Wal- 
ler, B^ appears likcwifc to have parfaken of his 

B. 3 cowardice ; 
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cowardice ; for he gave notice of Crifpe's commiilion 
of array, of which Clarendon never knew how it was 
difcovered. Tomkyns had been fent with the token 
appointed, to demand it from Lady Aubigney, and 
had buried it in his garden, where, by his diredlion, 
it was dug up ; and thus the rebels obtained, what 
Clarendon confcfles them to have had, the original 
copy. 

It can raife no wonder that they formed one plot 
out of thefe two deligns, however remote from each 
other, when they faw the fame agent employed in 
both, and found the commiflion of array in the hands 
of him who was employed in collei5ling the opinions 
and aifedlions of the people. 

Of the plot, thus combined, they took care to 
make the moft. They fent Pym among the citizens, 
to tell them of their imminent danger, and happy 
efcape; and inform them, that the defign was, *' to 
*^ feize the Lord Mayor and all the Committee of, 
** Militia, and would not fpare one of them.'* Ihey 
drew up a vow and covenant, to be taken b^^eiy 
member of either Houfe, by which b|^d$«il^B ^^^ 
dcteftation of all confpiracies againft the ParnSment, 
and his refolution to detedl and oppofe them. The]^ 
then appolrA^d a day of thankfgiving for this won- 
derful delivery ; which fhut out, fays Clarendon, all 
doubts whether there had been fuch a deliverance, 
and whether the plot \fas real or fidlitious. 

On June 1 1 , the Earl of Portland and Lord Con- 
way were committed, one to the cuftody of the 
mayor, and the other of the fheriff : but their lands 
and goods were not feized. 
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Waller was ftill to immcrfe himfelf deeper in ig- 
nominy. The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway 
denied the charge ; and there was no evidence againft 
them but the confeflion of Waller, of which un- 
doubtedly many would be inclined to queftion the 
veracity. With thefe doubts he was fo much terri- 
fied, that he endeavoured to perfuade Portland to a 
declaration Uke his own, by a letter extant in Fen- 
ton's edition. *' But for me," fays he, *^ you had 
*' never known any thing of this bufinefs which was 
*^ prepared for another ; and therefore I cannot ima- 
^' gine why you Ihould hide it fo far as to contraA 
** your own ruin by concealing it, and perfifting 
*' unreafonably to hide that truth, which without 
** you already is, and will every day be made more 
** manifeft. Can you imagine yourfelf bound in 
** honour to keep that fecret, which is already re- 
«« vealed by another ? or poffible it fhould ftill be a 
** fecret, which is known to one of the other fcx ? — 
*^ If you perfifl: to be cruel to yourfelf for their 
^* fakfta who deferve it not, it will neverthelefs be 
^^ made appear, ere long, I fear, to your ruin. 
^* Surely, if I had the happinefs to wait on you, I 
^* could move you to compaffionate both yourfelf 
*^ and me, who, defperate as my cafe is, am delirous 
*^ to die with the honour of being known to have 
^' declared the truth. You have no reafon to contend 
** to hide what is already revealed — inconfiderately 
** to throw away yourfelf, for the intereft of others, 
•* to whom you are lefs obliged than you are aWare 
'' of." 

This perfuafion feems to have had little effeft* 
Portland fent (June 29) a letter to the Lords, to 
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tell them, that he '* is in euftocjy, as be conccircs, 
*^ without any charge ; and that, by what Mr. Wal- 
** ler hath threatened him with fincc he was impri* 
*^ foncd, he doth apprehend a very cruel, long, and 
*^ ruinous reftraitit : — He therefore prays, that he 
^* may not find the cfFeils of Mr. Waller's threats, 
*^ a long and clofe imprifonn)ent ; but may be fpee- 
•* dily brought to a legal trial, and then he is confi* 
^^ dent the vanity and falfehood of thofe informa- 
^' tions which have been given agalnft him will ap^ 
'' pear." 

In confequence of this letter, the Lords ordered 
Portland and Waller to be confronted; when the 
one repeated his charge, and the other his denial. 
The examination of the plot being continued (July 
i), Thinn, ufher of the houfe of Lords, depofed, 
that Mr. Waller having had a conference with the 
Lord Portland in an upper room, Lord Portland 
faid, when he came down, ** Do me tlie favour to 
" tell my Lord Northumberland, that Mr. Wa!ler 
' has extremely preU'ed me to fave my own life and 
'* his, by throwing the blame upon the Lord Conway 
•* and the Earl of Northumberland.'* 

Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him of the 
reafons which he could urge with refiftlefs efficacy in 
a perfonal conference ; but he over-rated his own 
oratory; his vehemence, whether of perfuafion or 
intreaty, was returned with contempt. 

One of his arguments with Portland is, that the 
plot is already known to a woman. This woman 
was doubtlefs Lady Aubigney, who, upon this occa- 
fion, was committed tocuflody ; but who, in reality, 
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when Ihe delivered the commiffion, knew not what 
it was. 

The Parliament then proceeded againft the confpi^ 
rators, and committed their trial to a council of wan 
Tomkyns and Chaloncr were hanged near their own 
doors. Tomkyns, when he came to die, faid it was 
a foolijh buftnefs ; and indeed there feems to have been 
no hope that it Ihould efcape difcovcry ; for, though 
never more than three met at a time, yet a defign fo 
cxtenfive muft, by neceffity, be communicated to 
many, who could not be expected to be all faithful, 
and all prudent. Chaloner was attended at his exe- 
cution by Hugh Peters. His crime was, that he 
had commiffion to raife money for the King ; but it 
appears not that the money was to be expended upon 
the advancement of either Crifpe's or Waller's plot. 

The Earl of Northumberland, being too great for 
profecution, was only once examined before the 
Lords. Tlie Earl of Portland and Lord Conway, 
perTifting to deny the charge, and no teftimony but 
Waller's yet appearing againft them, were, after a 
long imprifonment, admitted to bail. Haflel, the 
King's meflenger, who carried the letters to Oxford, 
died the night before his trial. Hampden efcaped 
death, perhaps by the intereft of his family; but 
was kept in prifon to the end of his life. They 
whofe names were inferted in the commiffion of array 
were not capitally puniffied, as it could not be 
proved that they had confented to their own nomi- 
nation ; but they were conlidered as malignants, and 
their eftatcs were feized. 

^* Waller, though confefledly,** fays Qarendon, 
•^ the moft guilty, with incredible diffimulation af- 
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** fefted futh a remorfe of confcicnce, that his trial 
** was put off, out of Chriftian compaffion, till he 
*^ might recover his underftanding." What ufe he 
made of this interval, with what liberality and 
fuccefs he diftributed flattery and money, and how, 
when he was brought (July 4) before the Houfe, 
he confefled and lamented, and fubmitted and im- 
plored, may be read in the Miftory of the Rebellion 
(B. vii.) The fpeech, to which Clarendon afcribes 
the prefervation of his dear-bought ///<?, is inferted in 
his works. The great hiftorian, however, feems to 
have been miftaken in relating that be prevailed in the 
principal part of his fupplication, not to be tried by a 
Council of War ; for, according to Whitlock, he was 
by expulfion from the houfe abandoned to the tri- 
bunal which he fo much dreaded, and, being tried 
and condemned, was reprieved by Effex; but after a 
year's imprifonment, in which time refentment grew 
lefs acrimonious, paying a fine of ten thoufand 
pounds, he was permitted to recolleil himfelf in an-- 
other couniry. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not 
neceflary to diredt the reader's opinion. ** Let us 
** not," fays his laft ingenious biographer, ** con- 
** denm him with untempered feverity, becaufe he 
** was not a prodig)' which the world hath feldora. 
^* fecn, becaufe his character included not the poet, 
^' the orator, and the hero." 

For the place of his exile he chofe France, and 
ftaycd fon?e time at Roan, where his daughter Mar- 
garet was born, who was afterwards liis favourite, and 
his amanuenfis. He then removed to Paris, where 
he lived with great fplendor and hofpitality ; 
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and from time to time amufed himfelf with poetry, 
in which he fometimes fpeaks of the rebels, and 
their ufurpation^ in the natural language of an honeft 
man. 

At laft it became neceflary, for his fupport, to fell 
his wife's jewels ; and being reduced, as he faid, at 
laft to the rump'jewely he foUcited from Cromwell 
permiflion to return, and obtained it by the intereft 
of colonel Scroop, to whom his lifter was married. 
Upon the remains of a fortune which the danger of 
his life had very much diminifhed, he lived at Hall- 
barn, a houfe built by himfelf very near to Beaconf- 
field, where his mother refided. His mother, though 
related to Cromwell and Hampden, was zealous for 
the royal caufe, and, when Cromwell vifited her, 
ufed to reproach him ; he, in return, would throw 
a napkin at her, and^fay he would not difpute with 
his aunt ; but finding in time that fhe adled for the 
King, as well as talked, he made her a prifoner to 
her own daughter, in her own houfe. Jf he would 
do any thing, he could not do lefs. 

Cromwell, now Protestor, received Waller, as his 
kinfman, to familiar conversation. Waller, as he 
ufed to relate, found him fufiiciendy verfed in ancient 
hiftory;, and when any of his enthufiaftick friends 
came to advife or confult him, could fometimes 
overhear him difcourfing in the cant of the times : 
but, when he returned, he would fay, ** Coufin 
** Waller, I muft talk to thefe men in their own 
^^ way :" and refumed the common ftyle of con- 
verfation. 

He repaid the ProteAor for his favours (1654) by 
the famous Panegyrick, which has been always con- 
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fidered as the firft of his poetical produdlions. His 
choice of encomiaftick topicks is very judicious; 
for he confiders Cromwell in his exaltation, without 
enquiring how he attained it ; there is confequently 
no mention of the rebel or the regicide. All the 
former part of his hero's life is veiled with Ihades ; 
and nothing is brought to view but the chief, the go- 
vernor, the defender of England's honour, and the 
eniarger of her dominion. The a6l of violence by 
which he obtained the fupreme power is lighdy 
treated, and decently juftified. It was certainly to be 
defired that the Meteftable band Ihould be diflblved, 
which had deftroyed the Church, murdered the King, 
and filled the nation with tumult and oppreffion ; yet 
Cromwell had not the right of diffblving them, for 
all that he had before done could be juftified only by 
fuppofing them inverted with lawful authority. But 
combinations of wickcdnefs would overwhelm die 
world by the advantage which licentious principles 
afford, did not thofe, who have long praAifed per- 
fidy, grow faithlefs to each other. 

In the poem on the war with Spain are fome paf- 
fages at Icaft equal to the beft parts of the Panegy- 
rick; and, in the conclufion, the poet ventures yet 
a higher flight of flattery, by recommending royalty 
to Cromwell and the nation. Cromwell was very de* 
lirous, as appears from his converfation, related by 
Whitlock, of adding the title to the power of mo- 
narchy, and is fuppofed to have been with-held from 
it parriy by fear of the army, and partly by fear of 
the laws, which, when he fliould govern by the 
name of King, would have reftrained his authority. 
When therefore a deputation wa,s folemnly fent to 
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invite him to the Crown, he, after a long conference, 
refufed it ; but is faid to have fainted in his coach ; 
when he parted from them. 

The poem on the death of the Proteiftor liems ta 
have been diftatcd by real veneration for liis memory. 
Dryden and Sprat wrote on the fame occafion ; but 
they were young men, ftruggling into notice, and 
Roping for fome favour frem the ruling party. 
Waller had little to expert ; hi^iad received nothing 
but his pardon from Cromwell, and was not likely 
to alk any thing from thofe who fhould fucceed 
him. 

Soon afterwards, the Rcftoration fupplied hina 
with another fubje<ft ; and he exerted his imagina- 
tion, his elegance, and his melody, with equal ala- 
crity, for Charles the Second. It is not poflible to 
read, without fome contempt and indignation, poems 
of the fame author, afcribing the highefl degree of 
power and piety to Charles the Firft, then transferring 
the fame power and piety to Oliver Cromwell ; now 
inviting Oliver to take the Crown, and then congra- 
tulating Charles the Second on his recovered right. 
Neither Cromwell nor Charles could value his tcfti- 
mony as the effedt of conviiftion, or receive his 
praifes as efFulions of reverence ; they could confider 
them but as the labour of invention, and the tribute 
of dependence. 

Poets^ indeed, profefs fiflion; but the legitimate 
end of fiAion is the conveyance of truth ; and he 
that has flattery ready for all whom the viciffitudes 
of the world happen to exalt, mufl be fcorned as a 
proftituted mind, that may retain the glitter of wit^ 
but has loft the dignity of virtue. 
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The Congratulation was confidered as inferior in 
poetical merit to the Panegyrick ; and it is reported, 
that, when the King told Waller of the difparity, he 
anfwerf^J, " Poets, Sir, fucceed better infiftion than 
« in truth." 

The Congratulation is indeed not inferior to the 
Panegyrick, either by decay of genius, or for want 
of diligence ; but becaufe Cromwell had done much, 
and Charles had done little. Cromwell wanted no- 
thing to raife him to heroick excellence but virtue ; 
and virtue his poet thought himfelf at liberty to fup- 
ply. Charles had yet only the merit of ftruggling 
without fuccefs, and fufFering without defpair. A 
life of efcapes and indigence could fupply poetry 
with no fplendid images. 

In the firft Parliament fummoned by Charles the 
Second (March 8, 1661), Waller fat for Haftings in 
Suflex, and ferved for different places in all the 
Parliaments of that reign. In a time when fancy and 
gaiety were the moft powerful recommendations to 
regard, it is not likely that Waller was forgotten. 
He paflfed his time in the company that was higheft, 
both in rank and wit, from which even his obftinate 
fobriety did not exclude him. Though he drank 
water, he was enabled by his fertility of mind to 
heighten the mirth of Bacchanalian aflfemblies ; and 
Mr. Saville faid, that ** no man in England Ihould 
*' keep him company without drinking but Ned 
«* Waller." 

The praife given him by St. Evremond is a proof 
of his reputation ; for it was only by his reputation 
that he could be known, as a writer, to a man who, 
though hQ lived a great part of, a long life upoa 
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an Engliih penfion, never condefcended to under- 
ftand the language of the nation that maintained him. 

In Parliament, *' he was,** fays Burnet, ** the 
** delight of the houfe, and though old faid the 
^* Ihrelieft things of any among them." This, how- 
ever, is faid in his account of the year feventy-five, 
when Waller was only fev^nty. His name as a 
fjpeaker occurs often in Grey's Colledlions ; but I 
have found no extradls that can be more quoted 
as exhibiting fallies of gaiety than cogency of argu- 
ment. 

He was of fuch conlideration, that his remarks 
were circulated and recorded. When the Duke of 
York's influence was high, both in Scotland and 
England, it drew, fays Burnet, a lively reflexion 
from Waller, the celebrated wit. He faid, ** the 
^* Houfe of Commons had refolved that the Duke 
** fhould not reign after the King's death; but the 
-*^ King, in oppofition to them, had refolved that 
*' he Ihould reign even in his life.** If there appear 
no extraordinary Hvelinefs in tiixsTemark^ yet its re* 
ception proves the fpeaker to have been a cekbrated 
wit J to have had a name which men of wit were 
proud of mentioning. 

He did not fufFer his reputation to die gradually 
"away, which may eafily happen in a long life, but 
renewed his claim to poetical diftindlion from time 
to time, as occafions were offered^ either by publick 
events or private incidents ; and contenting himfelf 
with the influence of his Mufe, or loving quiet bet- 
ter than influence, he never accepted any office of 
magiftracy. . 
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He was dot, however, without fome attention to 
his fortune ; for he alked from the King (in 1665) 
the provoftftiip of Eton college, and obtained it ; 
but Clarendon refufed to put the fcal to the grant, 
alleging that it could be held only by a clergyman. 
It is known that Sir Henry Wotton qualified himfelf 
for it by deacon s orders. 

To this oppofition, the Biographia imputes the vio- 
lence and acrimony with which Waller joined Buck- 
ingham's fecftion in the profecution of Clarendon. 
The motive was illiberal and difhoneft, and Ihewed 
that more than fixty years had not been able to teach 
him morality. His accufation is fuch as confcience 
can hardly be fuppofed to dilate without the help 
of malice. ** We were to be governed by Janizaries 
** inftead of Parliaments, and are in danger from a 
*' worfe plot than that of the fifth of November; 
*^ then, if the Lords and Commons had been de- 
*^ ftroyed, there had been a, fucccffion ; but here- 
•* both had been defl:royed for ever/* This is the 
language of a man who is glad of an opportunity to 
rail, and ready to facrifice truth to intereft at one 
time, and to anger at another. 

A year after the Chancellor's banifhment, another 
vacancy gave him encouragement for another peti- 
tion, which the King referred to the council, who,after 
hearing the queftion argued by lawyers for three days, 
determined that the office could be held only by a 
clergyman, according to the a6l of uniformity, fince 
the provofts had always received infl:itution as f (H* a 
parfonage from the biihops of Lincoln. The King 
then faid, he could not break the law which he had 
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fnadc : and Dr. Zachary Cradock* famous for a 
lingle fermon, at moft for two fermons, was chofen 
by the Fellows. 

That he a&ed any thing more is not known ; it 
IB certain that he obtained nothing, though he con- 
tinued obfequious to the Court through the reft of 
Charles's reign. 

At the acceffion of King James (in 1685) he was 
chofen for Parliament, being then fourfcore, at 
Saltafh in Cornwall ; and wrote 2iPrefage of the Down- 
fall of the Turkijb Empire^ which he prefented to the 
King on his birtli-day. It is remarked, by his com* 
mentator Fenton, that in reading Taifo he had early 
imbibed a veneration for the heroes of the Holy 
War, and a zealous enmity to the Turks, which 
never left him. James, however, having foon after 
t>egun what he thought a Holy War at home, made 
hafte to put all molcftation of the Turks out of his 
power. 

James treated him with kindnefs and femiliarity, 
of which inftances are given by the writer of his 
life. One day taking him into the clofet, the King 
aflced him how he' liked one of the pictures : ** My 
** eyes,** faid Waller, " are dim, and I do not 
*' know it/* The King faid it was the Princefs of 
Orange. " She is/* faid Waller, ♦* like the grcateft 
•* woman in the world.*' The King afked who was 
that; and was anfwercd. Queen Elizabeth. "I 
'* wonder,** faid the King, ** you Ihould think fo ; 
•^ but I muft confefs fhe had a wife council/' *' And, 
*' Sir,** faid Waller, *' did you ever know a fool 
** chufe a wife one ?** Such is the ftcry, which I 
once heard of fome other man. Pointed axioms, and 
Vol. IX. S acute 
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acute replies, fly loofe about the world, and arc af* 
.ligned fuccelfively to thofe whom it may be the 
fafhion to celebrate. 

When the King new that he was about to marry 
his daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered 
a French gentleman to tell him, that " the King 
^* wondered he could think of marrying his daughter 
*^ to a falling Church." '' The King," faid Waller^ 
" does me great honour, in taking notice of my 
** domeftic affairs ; but I have lived long enough to 
** obferre that this falling Church has got a trick of 
'* riling again." 

He took notice to his friends of the King's con- 
dudl ; and faid that /^ he would be left like a 
*^ whale upon the ftrand.*' Whetber he was privy 
to any of the tranfadlions which ended in the Revolu- 
tion, is not known. His heir joined the Prince of 
Orange. 

Having now attained an age beyond which the 
laws of nature feldom fuifer life to be extended, 
otherwife than by a future ftate, he feems to have 
turned his mind upon preparation for the decifive 
hour, and therefore confecrated his poetry to devo- 
tion. It is pleafing to difcavcr tftat his piety was 
without weaknel's ; that his intelleftbal powers con- 
tinued vigorous ; and that the lines which he com- 
pofed when be, for age^ could neither read nor write^ 
are not inferior to the efFufions of his youths 

Towards the decline of hfe, he bought a fmall 
houfe with a little land, at Colefliill ; and faid, '' he 
*' fhould be glad to die, like the ftag, where he was 
^^ roufed." This, however, did not happen. When 
he was at Beaconsfield, he found his legs grow tumid: 
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)bie went toWindfor, whiere Sir Charles, Scarboroligh 
then attended the King, and requefted him, as both 
a friend andaphyfician^ to tell hirti, what that fivelU 
ing meant. *^ Sir,'^ anfwered Scarborough, *' y^ur 
*^ blood will run no longer." Waller repeated fortie 
lines of Virgil, and went home to die^ 

As the difeafe inereifed upon him, he compofed 
himfelf for his departure; and calling upon Dr. 
Birch to give him the holy facrament, he defired hia 
children to take it with hirn, and made an earneft de- 
claration of his faith in Chriftianity. It how appear- 
ed what part of his converfation with the great could 
be remembered with delight. He related, that being 
pfefent when the Duke of Buckingham talked pro- 
fanely before King Charles, he faid to him> ^* My 
^* Lord, I aiti a great deal older than your Grace, 
*' and have, I believe, heard more arguments for 
•^ Atheifm than ever your Grace did; but I have 
*^ lived long enough to fee there is nothing in them; 
*^ and fo, I hope, your Grate will.'* 

He died October 21, 1687, and was buried 
at Beaconsfield, with a monument ereiled by his 
fon's executors, for which Rymer wrote the infcrip- J 
tion, and which I hope is now refcued from dilapi- 
dation. 

He left feveral children by his fecond wife ; of 
whom, his daugnter was married to Dr. Birch, 
Benjamin, the eldeft fon, was difinhcrited, and fent 
to New Jerfey as wanting common underftanding. 
Edmund, the fecond fon, inherited the eftate, and 
reprefented Agmondefliam in Parliament, but at 
laib turned Quaker. William, the third Ton, was a 
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merchant in London. • Stephen, the fourth, was art 
eminent DoAor of Laws, and one oif the Commif- 
» lioners for the Union. There is faid to have been a 
fifth, of whom no account has defcended. 

The character of Waller, both moral and intel- 
lectual, has been drawn by Clarendon, to whom he 
was familiarly known, with nicety, which certainly 
none to whom he was not known can prefume to 
Emulate. It is therefore inferted here, with fuch re- 
marks as others have fupplied ; after which, no* 
thing remains but a critical examination of his 
poetry. 

^* Edmund Waller,*' fays Clarendon, *^ was bora 
•* to a very fair eftate, by the parfimony or fruga- 
*' lity of a wife father and mother : and he thought 
** it fo commendable an advantage, that he refolved 
** to improve it with his utmoft care, upon which in 
** his nature he was too much intent ; and, in order 
*' to that, he was fo much referved and retired, that 
*^ he was fcarqely ever heard of, till by his addrefs 
*' and dexterity he had gotten a very rich wife in 
•^ the city, againft all the recommendation and coun- 
** tenance and authority of the Court, which was 
•' thoroughly engaged on the behalf of Mr. Crofts, 
** and which ufed to be fuccefsfuJ, in that age, againft 
'* any oppofitron. He had the good fortune to have 
^^ an alliance and friendfhip with Dr. Mqrley, who 
•* had alTifted and inftrudled him in the reading 
^' many good books, to which his natural parts and 
*^ promptitude inclined him, efpecially the poets ; 
•^ and at the age when other men ufed to give over 
•* writing verfes (for lie was near thirty years when 
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f ^ he firft engaged himfelf in that exercife, at leaft 
*^ that he^was known to do fo)^ he furprized the 
** town with two or three pieces of that kind ; as if 
** a tenth Mufe had been newly bom to cherilli 
*^ drooping poetry. The Do6lor at that time 
** brought him into that company which was moft 
** celebrated for good converfatian ; where he was 
*^ received and eftcemed with great applaufe and ro- 
*^ fpedt. He was a very pleafant difcourfer in ?ap- 
*^ neft and in jcft, and therefore very grateful to all 
** kind of company, where he was not the lefs efte^m- 
^^ cd for being very rich. 

** He had been even nurfed in parliaments, where 
*^ he fat when he was very young; and fo, when they 
:•' ,wcrc.refumed again (after a long intermiffion), he 
<« appeared in thofc affemblies wirh great advantage^; 
.** having a graceful way of fpeaking, and by think- 
*' ing much on feveral arguments (which his temper 
•* and complexion, that had muchof melancholick, 
^* inclined him to), he feenied often to fpeak upon 
** the fuddcn, when the occafion bad only admj- 
. ** niftered the opportunity of faying what he had 
^* thoroughly conlidered, which gave a great luftre to 
** all he faid ; which yet was rather of delight than 
•* weight. There needs no more be faid to extol the 
^* excellence and power of his wit, and pleafantnefs 
^* of his converfation, than that it was of magnitude 
*f enough to cover a world of very great faults ;• that 
*' is, fo to cover them, that they were not taken n<?- 
^* ticc of to his reproach, viz. a narrownefs in his nfi- 
<* turc to the loweft degree ; an abjednefs and want 
*< of courage to fupport iiim in any vircuoys 
'» ' 53 •* under- 
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'* undertaking ; an infinuation and fcrvile flattery tq 
*^ the height, the vaineft and moft imperious nature 
^^ could be contented with; that it preferred and won 
^* his life from thofe who were moft refolded to take 
^^ it, and in an occafion in which he ought to hare 
^^ been ambitious to have loft it ; and then preferred 
^* him again from the reproach and the contempt 
^' that was due to him for fo preferring it, and for 
*^ vindicating it at fuch a price that it had power to 
^^ reconcile him to thofe whom he had moft offend- 
^* ed and provoked; and continued to his age with 
*^ that rare felicity, that his company wasacceptabfc 
*^ where his fpirit was odious; and he was at leaft 
** pitied where he was moft detefted.'* 

Such is the account of Clarendon ; on which it 
may not be improper to make fome remarks. 

^* He was very little known till he had obtained a 
** rich wife in the city," 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of three- 
and-twenty ; an age, before which few men are con- 
fpicuous much totheir advantage. He was known, 
'however, in Parliament and at Court; and, if he 
fpent part of his time in privacy, it is not unreafon- 
able to fuppofe, that he endeavoured the improve- 
ment of his mind as well as of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of hisi 
Tptirement is the more probabje, becaufe he has eri- 
■ dently miftai^en the commencement of his poetry, 
which he fiippofes him not hare attempted before 
thirty. As his firft pieces were perhaps not printed, 
the fucceffion of his compofitions was not known ; 
and Clarendon, who cannot be imagined to hare been 
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very ftudious of poetry, did not re6lify hisfirft opi- 
nion by confultiiig Waller's book. 

Clarendon obferves, that he was introduced to the 
Wits of the age by Dr. Morley ; but the writer of 
his Life relates that he was already among them, 
when, hearing a noife in the ftreet, and enquiring 
the caufe, they found a fon of Ben Jonfon under an 
^eft. This was Morley, whom Waller fet free at 
the expence of one hundred pounds, took him into 
the country as dircdlor of his ftudies, and then pro- 
cured him admiflion into the company of the friends 
of literature. Of this fa6t Clarendon had a nearer 
knowledge than the biographer, and is therefore 
more to be credited. 

The account of Waller's parliamentary eloquence 
\s feconded by Burnet, who, though he calls him 
** the delight of the Houfe," adds, that ^* he was 
<* only concerned to fay that which Ihould make 
^' him be applauded, he never laid the bulinefs of 
^* the Houfe to heart, being a vain and empty, 
^* though a witty, man," 

Of hisinlinuation and flattery it is not unreafonable 
to believe that the truth is told. Afcham, in his ele- 
gant dcfcription of thofe whom in modern language 
we term Wits, fays, that they are open flatterers ^ and 
frivy mockers. Waller Hiewed a little of both, when, 
upon fight of the Dutchefs of Newcaftle's verfes on 
the death of a Stag, he declared that he would give 
all his own compolitions to have written them, and, 
being charged with the exorbitance of his adulation, 
^fwered, that *^ nothing was too much to be given, 
^* that a lady might be {aved from the di^racc of 
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** fucha. vile performance.** This, however, was no 
very mifchicvous or very unufual deviation from 
truth: had his hypocrily been confined to fuch 
twnfacftions, he might have been forgiven, though 
not praifcd ; for whb forbears to flatter an author or 
a lady ? • 

Of the laxity of his political principles, and the 
weaknefs of his rcfolution, he experienced the natu- 
ral efFcdl, by lofing the efteem of every party. 
From Cromwell he had only his recall ; and from 
Charles the Second, who delighted in his company, 
he obtained only the pardon of his relation Hamp- 
den, and the fafety of Hampden's fon. 

As far as conjecture can be made from the whole 
of his writing, and his conduct, he was habitually 
and deliberately a friend to monarchy. His devia- 
tion towards democracy proceeded from his connec- 
tion with Hampden, for whofe fake he profecuted 
Crawley with great bitternefs ; and the invecSlivc 
which he pronounced on that occafion was fo popu- 
lar, that twenty thoufand copies are faid by his bio- 
grapher to have been fold in one day. 

It is confefled that his faults ftill left him many 
friends, at leaft many companions. His cotrt'ivial 
power of pleafing is univerlally acknowledged ; but 
thofe who converfed with him intimately, found him 
not only paffionate, Specially in his old age, but 
refentful ; fo that the interpofition of friends was 
fomctimes neceiTary. 

His wit and his poetry naturally connected him 
ivjth the polite writers of his time : he was joined 
y^Wh lx>td Buckhqril \n tjie tfapfl^tion of Corncille's 
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Pompey ; and is faid to have added his help to that* 
of Cowley in the original draught of the Rehearfal. ' 

The care of his fortune, which Clarendon imputes 
to him in a degree little lefs than criminal, was either 
not conftant or not fuccefsful ; for, having inherited 
a patrimony of three thouland five hundred pounds 
a year in the time of James the Firft, and augmented 
it at leaft by one wealthy marriage, he left, about th« 
time of the Revolution, an income of not more thait 
twelve or thirteen hundred ; which, when the diffc* 
rent value of money is reckoned, will be found 
perhaps not more than a fourth part of what he onos 
poffeffed. 

• Of this diminution, part was the confequence of 
the gifts which he was forced to fcatter, and the fin* 
which he was condemned to pay at the detection of 
his plot ; and if his eftate, as is related in his Life; 
was fequeftered, he had probably con traded debt! 
when he lived in exile ; for we are told, that at Paril 
he lived in fplcndor, and was the only Englifhrnan^ 
except the Lord St. Albans, that kept a table. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to fell a thoufand 
a year ; of the wafte of the refl: there is no account^ 
except that he is confeffed by his biographer to have 
been a bad oeconomift. He fcems to have deviated 
from the common practice ; to have been a hoarder 
in his firft years, and a fquanderer in his laft. 

Of his courfe of ftudies, or choice of books, noi* 
thing is known more than that he profeiTed himfclf 
pnable to read Chapman's tranflation of Homer wirh-^ 
out rapture. His opinion concerning the duty of a 
poet is contained in his declarationi that •* he would 
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^^ Wot from his works any line that did i^ot contain 
^* fomc motive to virtue/' 

THE chanwfters, by which Waller intended to 
diftinguifti his writing, are fprightlinefs and dignity ; 
in his fmalleft pieces, he endeavours to be gay ; in 
the larger to be great. Of his airy and light pro- 
ductions, the chief fource is galUntry, that attentive 
reverence of female excellence which has defccnded 
to us from the Gothic ages. As his poems are com- 
monly occafional, and his addrelTes perfonal, he was 
not fo liberally fupplied with grand as with foft 
ipaagcs; for beauty is more eaUly found thaa mag-; 
nanimity. 

The delicacy, which he cultivated, reftrainshim to a 
certain nicety and caution, even when he writes upon 
the flighteft matter. He has, therefore, ia his whole 
volume, nothing burlefque, and f^ldom any thing lu- 
dicrous or familiar. , He feerns always to do his beftj 
tliough his fubjedls are often unworthy of his care. 

It is not eafy to think without fome contempt on 
an author, who is growing illuftrious in his own opi-r 
^on by verfes, at one time, ** To a Lady who can 
^^ do any thing but fleep when Ihe pleafes;" at an- 
other, " To a Lady who can fleep when flie pleafes ;" 
now, " To a Lady, on her paffing through a crowd 
** of people ;'* then, *^ On a braid of divers colours 
^^ woven by four Ladies ;** * ^ On a tree cut in paper j" 
or, ** To a Lady, froni whom he received the copy 
5* of verfes on* the paper-tree, which for many 
*^ years had been miffing." 

.Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle* 
We fliU read the Dovfi pf Anacreon, and Sparrow of 
flatuUus ; and a writer naturally pleafes himfelf witK 
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a performance, which owes nothing to the fubje(3». 
But compolitions merely pretty have the fete of 
other pretty things, and are quitted in time for 
fomcthing ufcful ; they are flowers fragrant and feir, 
but of Ihort duration ; or they are bloflbms to be 
valued only as they foretell fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems are fome, which 
their excellency ought to fecure from oblivion ; as, 
To Amorety comparing the different modes of regard 
with which he looks on her and Sacbariffa ; and the 
verfes OrrLove, that begin, Jnger in iajfy words or 
blows. 

In others he is not equally fuccefsful ; fometimes 
his thoughts are deficient, and fometimes his cxpref- 
f\on. 

The numbers are not always mufical ; as. 
Fair Venus, in thy foft arms 

The god of rage confine ; 
For thy whifpers are tlic charms 

Which only can divert his fierce deiign. 
What though he frown, and to tumult do incline ; 
Thou the flame 
Kindled in his breaft canft tame 
With thit fnow which unmelted lies on thine. 

He feldom indeed fetches an amorous fentiment 
from the depths of fcience ; his thoughts are for the 
mofl part eafily underftood, and his images fuch as 
the fuperficies. of nature readily fupplies; he has a 
jufl claim to popularity, becaufe he writes to com- 
mon degrees of knowledge ; and is free at leafl from 
philofophical pedantry, unlefs perhaps the end of a 
long to the Sun may be excepted, in which he is too 
much a Copernic^in. To which amy be added the 
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limile of the Palm ia the verfes on her fajjing thougi 
^ crowd; and a line in a more fcrious poem on the 
Reftoration^ about vipers and treacle, which caa 
€nly be underftood by thofe who happen to know the 
compofition of the Tberiaca. 

His thoughts are fometimes hyperbolical, and his 
images unnatural : 

—The plants admire. 
No lefs than thofe of old did Orpheus' lyre : 
If fhc fit down, with tops all towards her bow'd ; 
They round about her into arbours crowM : 
Or if (he walks, in even ranks they {land, 
Like fome well-marlhai'd and obfequious band* 

In another place : 

While in the park I fing, the liftening deer 

Attend my paffion, and forget to fear : 

When to the beeches I report my flame. 

They bow their heads, as if they felt the fame* 

To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers. 

With loud complaints they anfwer me in fhowers. 

To thee a wild and cruel foul is given. 

More deaf than trees» and prouder than the Heaven I 

On the head of a ftag : 

O fertile head ! which every year 
Could fuch a crop of wonder bear! 
The teeming Earth did never bring, 
Sofoon, fo hard, fo huge a thing : 
Whicli might it never have been caft. 
Each yearns growth added to the laft, 
Thefe lofty branches had fupply'd 
The Earth's bold fon's prodigious pride ; 
Heaven with thefe engines had been fcal'd, 
When mountains hcap'd on mountains fail'd. 

Some- 
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Sometimes having fuccecdcd in the firft part, he 
makes a feeble conclufion. In the fong of ** Sacha- 
** rifla's and Amoret's Friendftiip/' the two laft 
fl-anzas ought to have been omitted. 

His images of gallantry are not always in the 
higheft degree delicate. 

Then fhall my love this doubt difplace. 
And gain fuch truft that I may corac 
And banquet fometimcs on thy face, 
• But make my conftant meals at home. 

Some applications may be thought too remote 
and unconfcquential ; as in the vcrfes on the Lady 
Dancing : 

The fun in figures fuch as thcfc 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the fwcel ftrains they advance, 
. Which do refult from their own fpheres ; 
As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which (be hears. 

Sometimes a thought, which might perhaps fill a 
diftich, is expanded and attenuated till it grows weak 
and almoft evanefcent. 

Chloris ! fincc firft our calm of peace 

Was frighted henca, this good we find, 
Your favours with your fears increafe, 

And growing mifchiefs make you kind. 
So the fair tree, which ftill prefcrves 

Her fruit, and ftatc, while no wind blows. 
In ftorras from that uprightnefs fwervcs ; 

And the glad earth about her ftiows 

With tieaiurc from her yielding boughs. 

His 
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His images are not always diftinft ; as, in the fol- 
lowing paflage, he confounds Love as a perfon with 
Love as a paffion : 

Some other nymphs, with colours faint. 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint. 
And a weak heart in time deftroy ; 
She has a ftamp, and prints the boy : 
Can, with a linglc look, inflame 
The coldeft bread, the rudeft tame. 

His failles of cafual flattery are fometimes elegant 
and happy, as that in return for the Silver Pen ; and 
fometimes empty and trifling, as that upon the Card 
torn by the ^een. There are a few lines written in 
' the Dutchejs's Tajfo^ which he is faid by Fenton to have 
kept a fummer imder corretflion. It happened to 
Waller, as to others, that his fucccfs was not always 
in proportion to his labour. 

Of thefe petty compofltions, neither the beauties 
nor the faults deferve much attention. The amo- 
rous verfes have this to recommend them, that they 
are lefs hyperbolical than thofe of fome other poets. 
Waller is not always at the laft gafp ; he does not die 
of a frown, nor live upon a fmile. There is, how- 
ever, too much love, and too many trifles. Little 
things are made too important ; and the Empire of 
Beauty is reprefented as exerting its influence further 
than can be allowed by the multiplicity of human 
pafljons, and the variety of human wants. Such 
books, therefore, may be confidercd as fhewing the 
world under a falfe appearance, and, fo far as they 
obtain credit from the young and unexperienced, as 
mifleading expedlation, and mifguiding pradtice. 

Of 
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Of his nobler and more 5;^eighty performances, the 
greater part is panegyrical : for of praife he was very 
layifli, as is obferved by his imitator. Lord Lanf- 
downe : 

No fatyf ftalks within the ballowM ground. 
But queens and heroines, kings and gods abound : 
Glory and arms and love are all the found. 



'■) 



In the firft poem, on the danger of the Prince on 
the coaft of Spain, there is a puerile and ridiculous 
mention of Arion at the beginning ; and the laft pa- 
ragraph, on the Cable^ is in part ridiculoufly mean, 
and in part ridiculoufly tumid. The poem, how- 
ever, is fuch as may be juftly praifed, without much 
allowance for the ftate of our poetry and language at 
that time. 

The two next poems are upon the King's bebaviour 
at the death ^Buckingham, and upon his Navy. 

He has, in the firft, ufed the Pagan deities with 
great propriety : 

*Twas want of fuch a precedent as this 
Made the old Heathens frame their gods amifs. 

In the poem on the Navy, thofe lines are very 
noble which fuppofe the King's power fecure againft 
a fecond Deluge ; fo noble, that it were almoft cri- 
minal to remark the miftake of r^«/r^ ioxfurfacey or 
to fay that the empire of the fea would be worth little 
if it were not that the waters terminate in land. 

The poem upon Sallee has forcible fentiments ; 
but the conclufion is feeble. That on the Repairi 
of St. Paul's has fomething vulgar and obvious ; fuch 
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as the mention of Amphion ; and fomething violent 
and harfh : as, 

So all our minds with his confjpirc to grace 
The Gentiles' great apoftlc, and deface 
Thofc ftatc-obfcuring (hcds, that like a chain 
Seem*d to confi,ne, and fetter him again : 
Which the glad faint (hakes off at his command. 
As once the viper from his facrcd hand. 
So joys the aged oak, when wc divide 
The creeping ivy from his injur'd fide. 

Of the two laft couplets, the firft is extravagant, 
and the fecond mean. 

His praife of the Queen is too much exaggerated j 
and the thought, that Ihe ^* faves lovers, by cutting 
** off hope, as gangrenes are cured by lopping the 
5* limb," prefents nothing to the mind but difguft 
and Jhorror. 

, Of the BtUtle of the Summer IJlandsy it feems not 
eafy to fay whether it is intended to raifc terror or 
merriment The beginning is too fplendid for jeft, 
and the conclufion too light for ferioufhefs. The 
verfification is ftudied, the fcenes are diligently dif- 
played, and the images artfully amplified ; but, as it 
ends neither in joy or forrow, it will fcarcely be read 
a fecond time. 

• Tht' Panegyrick upon Cromwell has obtained from 
the publick a very liberal dividend of praife, which 
however cannot be fard to have been unjuftly lavi(hed ; 
for fuch a feries of verfcs had rardy appeared before 
in the Englifh language. Of the lines fome are 
grand, fome are graccfiil, and all are mufical. There 
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is now and then a feeble verfc, or a trifUng thought ; 
but its great fault is the choice of its hero. 

The poem of The War with Spain begins with linci 
more vigorous and ftriking than Waller is accuftoT 
mcd to produce. The fucceeding parts are variega- 
ted with better paflages and worfc. There is fome- 
thin^ too far-fetched in the comparifon of the Spar 
niards drawing the Englifti on, by faluting St. Lucar 
with cannon, to lambs awakening the lion by bleating 
The fate of the Marquis and his Lady, who were 
burnt in their fhip, would have moved more, had 
the poet not made him die like the Phoenix, be- 
caufe he had fpices about him, nor expreffed their 
affedlion and their end by a conceit at once falfe and 
vulgar : 

Alive, in equal flames of love they burnM, 
And now together arc to aftcs turuM. 

The verfes to Charles, on his Return, were doubt* 
lefs intended to counterbalance the Panegyrick on 
Cromwell. If it has been thought inferior to that 
vrith which it is naturally compared, the caufe of its 
deficience has been already remarked. 

The remaining pieces it is not neceflary to examine 
fingly. They muft be fuppofed to have faults and 
beauties of the fame kind with the reft. The Sacred 
Poems, however, dcferve particular regard; they 
were the work of Waller's declining life, of thofe 
hours in which he looked upon the fame and the fol- 
ly of the time paft with the fentiments which his great 
prcdeceflbr Petrarch bequeatlied to pofterity, upon 
his review of that love and poetry which have given 

kirn icnmoftality 
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That fiittird jeilbufy which mht^ t^tf Italh uu- 
willing to allow much excellence in another, iaiway) 
produces a difpofition to believe that the mind grows 
old with the body ; and that he, whom we art now 
forced to confefs fupcrior, is haAening daily to a !e* 
vel with ourfelves. By delighting to think this of 
the living, we learn to think it of the dead ; and F«i- 
ton, with ^1 his kindnefs for Waller, has the luck tt> 
mark the exa6t time when his genius pafled the fee*- 
iiith, which he places at his fifty-fifth year. This is 
to allot the mind but a ftn^ peition. tntdle6tua! 
decay is doabtlefs not uncommon^* but it feette hot 
to be univerfid. Newtoi^ was in his eighty-fifth year 
improving his chronology, a few days before hrs 
death ; and Waller appears not, in my opinion, to 
have loft at eighty-two any part of his poetical 
power. 

His Sacred Poems do not pleafe like fome of his 
other works ; but before the fatal fifty-five^ had he 
written on the fame fubjedts, his fucce^ would hardly 
have been better. 

It has been the frequent lamentation of good^noen^ 
that verfc has been too little affixed to the purpofc$ 
of worfliip, and many attempts have been made to 
animate devotion by pious poetry. That they have 
very feldom attained their end is fuffidendy known, 
and it may not ije improper to enquire why they have 
mifcarried. 

Let no pious ear be ofirnded if I advance, in op^ 
pofition to many authorities, that poetical devotion 
cannot often pleafe. The dotSrines of Religion may 
indeed be defended in a dida^tick poem ; and be, 
who has the happy power of arguing^ ih Verfe, will 
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not lofe it becaafe his fubje<ft is facred. A poet may 
defcribc the beauty and the grandeur of Nature, the 
flowers of the Spring, and the harvefts of Autumn, 
the viciffitudcs of the Tide, and the revolutions of 
the Sky, and praife the Maker for his works, in lin^ 
which no reader ihall lay afide. The fubje6l of the 
difputition is not piety, but the motives to piety ; 
that of the defcription is not God, but the works of 
God* 

Contemplative piety, or the intercoutfe between 
God and the human foul, cannot be poetical. Man, 
admitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, and 
plead the tnerits of his Redeemer, is already in a 
higher ftate than poetry can confer. 

The eflcnce of poetry is invention ; fuch invention 
as, by producing fomething unexpected, furprifes and 
delights. The topicks. of devotion are few, and being 
few are univcrfally known ; but, few as they are, they 
can be made no more; they can receive no grace from 
novelty rf fentiment, and very little from Jiovelty of 
cxpreilion. 

Poetry pleafes by exhibiting an idea more gcateful 
to thq mind than things themfelves afford. This 
efFedl proceeds from the difplay of thofc parts of na- 
ture which attract, and the concealment of thofe 
which repel, the imagination : but religion muft be 
ihewn as it is ; fuppreffion and addition equally cor- 
rupt it ; and fuch as it is, it is known already. 

From poetry the reader juftly experts, and 
from good poetry always obtains, the enlargement of 
his comprehenfion and elevation of his fimcy ; but 
this is rarely to be hoped by Chriftians from metrical 
devotion- Whatever is great, dcfirable, ortremen- 

T 2 dous. 
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dous, is comprifcd in the name of the Supreme 
Being. Onuiipotencc cannot be exalted; Infinity 
cannot be amplified ; PerfeAion cannot be improved. 

The employments of pious meditation are Faith, 
Thankfgiving, Repentance, and Supplication. Faith, 
invariably uniform, cannot be invefted by fancy with 
decorations. Thankfgiving, the moft joyful of all 
holy efFufions, yet addrefled to a Being without 
paffions, is confined to a few modes, and is to be 
felt rather than expreflTcd. Repentance, trembling 
in the prefence of the judge, is not at leifure for 
cadences and epithets. Supplication of man to man 
may difFufe itfclf through many topicks of per- 
fuafion ; but fupplication to God can only cry for 
mercy. 

Of fentimcnts purely religious, it will be found that 
the moft limple expreffion is the moft fublime. 
poetry lofes its luftre and its power, becaufe it is 
applied to the decoration offomething more excellent 
than itlclf. All that pious verfe can do is to help the 
memory, and delight the car, and for thefe purpofes 
it may be very ufeful ; but it fupplies nothing to the 
mind. 'The ideas of Chriftian Theology are too 
limple for eloquence, too (acred for fiction, and too 
majeftickfor ornament; to recommend them by tropes 
and figures, is to magnify by a concave mirror the 
iidereal hcmifphere,^ 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing to the 
foftnefs and fmoothnefs of his Numbers ; it is proper 
to confider tr*ofe minute particulars to which a verfit 
fier muft attend. 

He certainly very much excelled in fmoothnefs 

moft of the writers who were living when his poetry 

I commenccdi 
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Commenced, The Poets of Elizabeth had attained 
an art of rtkodulation, which was afterwards neglc<ftcd 
or forgotten. Fairfax was acknowledged by him as )^ 
his model; and he might have ftudied wirh advan- 
tage the poem of Davies *, which, though merely 
philofophical, yet fcldom leaves the ear ungratified. 

Bat he was rather fmooth than ftrong ; of the full 
refounding line, which Pope attributes to Dryden, he 
has given very few examples. The critical dccifion 
has given the praife of ftrength to Denham, and of 
fwcetnefs to Waller. 

His excellence of verfification has fome abate- 
ments. He ufes the expletive do very frequently ; 
and, though he lived to fee it almoft univerlally 
ejefted, was not more careful to avoid it in his laft 
compofitions than in his firft. Praife had given him 
confidence ; and finding the world fatisfied, he fatif- 
fied himfelf. 

His rhymes are fometimes weak words : fo is found 
to make the rhyme twice in ten lines, and occurs 
often as a rhyme through his book. 

His double rhymes, in hcroick verfe, have been 
cenfurcd by Mrs. Phillips, who wa^ his rival in the 
tranflation of Corneille's Pompcy ; and more faults 
'^ght be found, were not the enquiry below atten- 
tion. 

He fometimes ufes the obfolcte termination of 
verbs, as waxetb, affcStcthr and fometimes retains 

• Sir Jrfin Daries, intituled, " Nofcc teipfom. This Oracle 
'* expounded in two Elegies 5 1. Of Humane Knowledge j 
" II. Of the Soule of Man and the Immortalitie there^f^ 
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the final fyllable of the preteritti as amazeJ^ MP^S^ 
of which I know not whether it is not to the detriment 
of our language that we have totally rejeded thenu 

Of triplets he is (paring ; but he did not wholly 
forbear them ; of an Alexandrine he has given no 
example. 

The general character of his poetry is elegance 
and gaiety. He is never pathetick, and very rarely 
fublicne. He feexns neither to have had a mind much 
elevated by nature, nor am^jlified by learning. His 
thoughts are fuch as a liberal converfation and large 
acquaintance with life would cafily fupply. They 
had however then, perhaps, that grace of novelty 
whiah they are now often fuppofed to want by thofc 
who, having already found them in later books, do 
not know or enquire who produced them lirft. This 
treatment is unjuft. Let not the original author lofe 
by his imitators. 

Praife, however, ihould be due before it is given. 
The awthor of W^ler's Life afcribes to him the firft 
pracftife of what Erythrasus and fome late cridcks call 
AlUteraUon^ of uiing in the fame verfe many words 
beginning with the fame letter. But this knacky 
whatever be its value, was fo frequent among early 
writers, that Gafcoigne, a writer of the lixteenth 
century, warns the young poet againft afledling it : 
Shakfpeare, in the Midfummtr Ktgbfs Dream^ is fup- 
pofed to ridicule it ; and in another play the fonnet 
of Holofernes folly difplays it. 

He borrows too many of his fentiments and ilhif- 

trations from the old Mythology, for which it is vain 

to plead the example of ancient poets : the deities, 

which they introduced fo frequently, were confidered 

5 as 
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as realities, fo fiir as to be received by the inwgina- 
tion, whatever fober rcafon might even then deter- 
mine. But of thefc images time has tarnifhed the 
fplendor. A fidlion, not only detefted but dcfpifed, 
can never afford a folid bafls to any pofition, though 
fometimes it may furnifli a tranfient allufion, or 
flight illuftration. No modern monarch can be much 
exalted by hearing that, as Hercules had his club^ he 
has his navy. 

But of thepraife of Waller, though much may be 
taken away, much will remain ; for it cannot be de- 
nied that he added fomething to our elegance of dic- 
tion, and fomething to our propriety of thought ; 
and to hir|[i m^y be applied what Taflb faid, with 
equal fpirit andji^ice,^ hiqifelf and Guarini, when, 
having perufed tne Phfior Fidoy he cried out, ** If 
" he had not rcsidAmintay he had not excelled it/* 
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AS Waller profcflcd himfclf to have learned the 
art of verilfication from Fairfax, it has been thought 
proper to fubjoin a fpecimcn of his work, which, 
after Mr. Hoole's tranflation, will perhaps not be 
foon reprinted. By knowing the ftatc in which 
Waller found our poetry, the reader may judge how 
much he improved it 

I. 

Erminia^s deed (this while) his miftreflc bore 
Through forrefts thicke among the ihadie trcene. 
Her feeble hand the bridle raines forclorc, 
Halfe in a fwoune (he was for fcarc I weenc ; 
But her flif courfer fpared ncre the more. 
To beare her through the defart woods unfcene 

Of her ftrong foes, that chasM her through the plainc, 
- And ftill purfu*d, but ftill purfuM in vaine. 



2. . 
Like as the wearie hounds at laft retire, 
Windlcffe, difpleafed, from the fruitlefle cbace. 
When the flie beaft Tapilht in bufh and brire. 
No art nor pains can rowfe out of his place : 
The Chriftian knights fo full of (hame and ire 
Returned backe, with faint and wearie pace ! 

Yet ftill the fearful! Dame fled, fwift as windc. 

Nor euer ftaid, nor euer lookt behinde. 

3- 
Through thicke and thinne, all night, all day, (he driued, 
Withouten comfort, companic, or guide, 
Her plaints and teares with euery thought reuiued. 
She heard and hvr her grecfes, but nought befide. 
But when the funne his burning chariot diued 
In Thetis waue, and wearie teame vntidt » 
On lordans fandie banks her courfe fhc ftaid, 
At laft, there downe Ave light, and downe (he laid* 

4, Her 
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Her teatcf , her drinke ; her food, her forrowings, 
This was her diet that vnhappie night: 
But fleepe (that fweet repofc and quiet brings) 
To cafe the greefes of difcontented wight, 
Spred foofth his tender, foft, and nimble wings. 
In his dull armies foulding the virgin bright; 
And loue, his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong watch and warde, while this faire Ladie fleptk» 

5- 

The birds awakte her with their morning fong. 

Their warbling muficke pearft her tender care, 

The murmuring brookes and whiftling windes among 

The ratling boughes, and leaues, their parts did beare ; 

Her eies vnclos'd beheld the groues along 

Of fwaines and fhepherd groomes, that dwellings weare ; 

And chat fweet noife, birds, winds, and waters fent^ 

Prouokt again the virgin to lament. 

6. 

Her plaints were interrupted with a found, 

That feem'd from thickcft bu(hes to proceed, 

Some ioUy fhepherd fung a luftie round. 

And to his voice bad tun'd his oaten reed ; 

Thither fhc went, an old man there (he found 

(At whofe right band his little flock did feed) 
Sat making bafkets, his three fonnes among 
That leamM their fathers art, and leara'd his fong. 

7- 

Beholding one in (hining armes appeare 

The feelie man and his were fore difmaid s 

But fweet Erminia comforted their feare. 

Her ventall vp,. her vifage open laid, 

You happy folkc, of heau'n bcloued deare, 

Work on (quoth (he) upon your harmleflc traid, 
Thefc dreadfull armes I beare no warfare bring 
1 o your fweet toiki nor thofc fweet tunes you iing# 

8. But 
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But Either, fince this Iand» thefe townes and towres» 

Deftroied are with fword^ with fire and fpoilc. 

How may it be unhurti that you and yours 

In {afetie thus, applie your barmiefle toile ? 

My fonne ((juolh he) this pore edate of ours 

Is euer fafe from ftorm of warlike broile ; 
This wildtrnefie doth vs in faftie keepe* 
No thundring drum, no trumpet breakes our ileepe. 

9- 

Haply iuft heau'ns defence and ihield of righ^ 

Doth ioue the innocence of fimple fwains. 

The thunderbolts on higheft mountains light. 

And feld or neuer ftrike the lower plaines : 

So kings have caufe to feare Belloncus might, 

Not they whofe fweat and toile their dinner gainest 

Nor ever grccdie foldier was entifed 

By pouertie, negle&ed and defpifed* 

lO. 
O Pouertie, chcfe of the heaii'niy brood. 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crowne ! 
No wifh for honour, thirft of others good. 
Can moue my heart, contented with mine owne; 
We quench our thirft with water of this flood, 
Nor fear we poifon fliould therein be throwne : 
Thefe little flocks of flieepe and tender goates 
. Giue mi Ike for food, and wool to make us coates. 

II. 
We little wifli, we need but little wealth. 
From cold and hunger vs to cloath and feed ; 
Thefe are my fonnes, their care prcferucs from (lealth 
Their fathers flocks, nor fervants moc I need : 
Amid thefe groues I walke oft for my health, 
And to the fifties, birds, and bcaftes giue heed, 

How they arc fed, in forreft, fpring and lake, 

And their contentment for cnfample uke, 

12. Time 
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Time was (or each one hath his doting time, 
Thefe filuer locks were golden trefies than) 
That countrie life I hated as a crime. 
And from the forrefit fwect contentment ran, 
To Memphis* ftately paUace would I climc» 
And there became the mightie Caliphes man. 

And though I but a iimple gardner weare^ 

Yet, could I marke abufes, fee and heare, 

13- 

Entifed on with hope of future gaine, 

I fuffred long what did my foule difpleafe ; 

But when my youth was fpent, my hope was vaine, 

I felt my native flrength at lafl decreafe ; 

I gan my lofle of luflie yeeres complaine, 

And wifht I had enjoy*d the countries peace; 

I bod the court farewell, and with content 

My later age here have I quiet fpent. 
14. 
While thus he fpake, Erminia hufht and flill 
His wife difcourfes heard, with great attention. 
His fpceches graue thofe idle fancies kill. 
Which in her troubled foule bred fuch diffention ; 
After much thought reformed was her will. 
Within thoie woods to dwell was her intention. 

Till fortune fhould occafion new afFord» 

To tume her home to her defired Lord. 

She faid therefore, O (hepherd fortunate f 

That troubles fome didfl whilom feele and proue. 

Yet liuefl now in this contented ftate, 

Let my mifhap thy thoughts to pitie moue. 

To entcrtaine me as a willing mate 

In (hepherds life, which I admire and loue ; 

Within thefe pleafant groues perchance my hart, 
Of her difcomforts, may vnload fome part. 

16. If 
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If gold or wealth of moft cftccmcd deare^ 
If jewels rich, thou diddeft hold in prife. 
Such (lore thereof, fuch ptentie haue I feen^ 
As to a grecdie mingle might well fuffice : 
With thatdownc trickled many a filuer teare, 
Two chriftall ftreamcs fell from her watrie cics ; 
Part of her fad misfortunes than fhe told^ 
And wept, and with her wept that fhepherd old* 

With fpecches kinde, he gan the virgin dcare 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare. 
Yet wclcomde her, and plaft her by her fide* 
The Princefle dond a poore paftoraei geare^ 
A kerchiefe courfe vpon lier head fhe tide ; 
But yet her geftufes and her lookes (I gefle) 
Were fuch, as ill befeem^d a (hepherdefle. 

18. 
Not thofe rude garments could obfcure, and hide 
The heau'nly beautie of her angels face. 
Nor was her princely ofspring damniiide. 
Or ought difparagMe, by thofe labours bac#9 
Her little flocks to pafture would (he guide, 
And milk her goates, and in their folds them place. 
Both cheefe and butter could fhe make, and frami 
Her felfe to pleafe the fhepherd and his dan>e« 
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Of Mr. JOHN POMFRET nothing is known 
but from a flight and confufed account prefixed 
to his poems by a namelefs friend ; who relates, that 
he was the fon of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, redlor of 
Luton, in Bcdfordfhire ; that he was bred at Cam- 
bridge*; entered into orders, and was redlor of 
Maiden in Bedford fhire, and might have rifen in the 
Churchy but that, when he applied to Dr. Comptoa 
bifhop of London, for inflitution to a living of con- 
^derable value, to which he had been prelented, he 
found a troublcfome obftrudlion raifed by a malicious 
interpretation of fome pafTage in his Choice ; from 
which it was inferred, that he confidercd happinefs 
us more likely to be found in the company of a mif- 
trcfs than of a wife. 

This reproach was cafily obliterated : for it had 
happened to Pomfret as to almoflall other men who 
plan fchemes of life ; he had departed from hb pur- 
pofe, and was then married. 

♦ He was of Queen's College there, and, by the UniTcrfity- 
regifter, appears to h^ve taken his Bachelor's degree in 1684, and 
la$ Mailer's 1698.' . H, 

The 
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The malice of his enemies had however a very 
fatal confequence : the delay conftrained his atten* 
dance in London, where he caught the fmall-pox,and 
died in 1703, in the thirty-fixth year of his age. 

He publiflied his poems in 1699 ; and has been 
always the favourite of that clafs of readers, who, 
without vanity or criticifm, feek only their own 
^mufement. 

Hi^ Choice exhibits a fyftem of life adapted ta 
conunon notions, and equal to common expe<ftations ; 
fuch a ftate as affords plenty and tranquillity, without 
exclufion of intelletftual pleafures. Perhaps no com- 
polition in our language has been oftener pcrufcd 
than Pomfrct's Choice. 

In his other poems there is an cafy vohibHity^ 
the pleafure of finooth metre is afforded to the ear^ 
and the mind is not opprefled with ponderous or 
totangled with intricate fentiment. He plcafes many; 
and he who pleafcs many muft have fonw fpccics of 
merit. 
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Of the Earl of* Dorfct the chara<ftcr has been 
drawn fo largely and fo elegantly by Prior, to 
whom he was familiarly known, that nothing can b* 
added by a cafual hand ; and, as its author is fo ge<* 
nerally read, it would be ufelefs officioufncfe to 
tranfcribe it. 

CHARLES SACKVILLE was born January 24, 
1637. Having been educated under a private tutor, 
he travelled into Italy, and returned a little before 
the Reftoration. He was chofen into the firft parlia* 
ment that was called, for Eaft Grinftead in Suflex, 
and foon became a fevpurite of Charley the Second ; 
but undertook no publick employment, being too 
eager of the riotous and licentious pleafures which 
young men of high rank, who afpired to be thought 
Wits, at that time imagined themfelves intitled to' 
indulge. 

One of thcfe frolicks has, by ^ the Induftry of 
Wood, come down to pofterity. Sackville, who 
was then Lord Buckhurit, with Sir Charles Sedley 
luid Sir Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in 

Bow- 
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Bow-ftrcet, by Covent-gardcn, and, going into the 
balcony, expofed themfolves to the populace in very 
indecent poftures. At laft, as they grew warmer, 
Scdley ftood forth naked, and harangued the popu- 
lace in fuch profane language, that the public in- 
dignation was awakened; the crowd attempted to 
force the door, and, being repulfed, drove in the 
performers with ftones, and broke the windows of the 
houfe* 

For this mifdemcanour they were indited, and 
Sedley was fined five hundred pounds : what was 
the fentence of the others is npt known. Sedley 
employed KilHgrew and another to procure a re- 
mifficm from the King ; but (mark the friendfhip of 
the diffolute!) they begged the fine for themfelvcs, 
and exadled it to the laft groat. 

In 1^65, Lord Buckhurft attended the Duke of 
York as a volunteer in the Dutch war ; and was in 
the battle of June 3, when eighteen great Dutch 
fliips were taken, fourteen others were deftroyedt 
and Opdam the admiral, who engaged the Duke, 
was blown up befide him, with all his crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is faid to have 
compofed the celebrated fong, To all you Ladies now 
at land, with equal tranquillity of mind and promp- 
titude of wit. Seldom any fplendid ftory is wholly 
true. I have heard, from the late Earl of Orrery, 
who was likely to have good hereditary intelligence, 
that Lord Buckhurft had been a week employed upon 
it, and only retouched or finiflied it on the memora-' 
ble evening. But€ven this, whatever it may fubtradk 
from his facility, leaves him his courage. 

He 
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chamber, and fent'on fliort embaffies to France. 

In 1674, the eftate of his uncle James Cranficld, 
Earl of Middlefex, came to him by its owner's death, 
and the title was conferred on him the year after. In. 
1677, he became, by the death of his father, Earl 
of £)orfet, and inherited the eftate of his family. 

In 1684* having buried. his firft wife, of the fa* 
mily of Bagot, who left him no chUd, he married a 
daughter of the Earl of Northampton, celebrated 
both for beauty and underftanding. 

He received fome favourable notice from King 
James 5 but foon found it neceflary to oppofe the 
violence of his innovations, and with fome other 
lords appeared in W^ftminfter-hall to countenande 
the bifhops at their trial. 

As enormities grew every day lefs fupportable, he 
found it neceflary to concur in the Revolution. He 
was one of thofc lords who fat every day in council 
to prcfervc the publick peace, after the King's de* 
parture ; and, what is not the moft illuftrious a^ion 
of his life, was employed to conduA the Princefs 
Anne to Nottingham with a guards fuch as might 
alarm the populace, as they pafled, with falfe s^pre^ 
heofions of her danger. Whatever end may be de* 
iignedy there is always fomethitig defpicable in a 
trick. 

He became, as may be caiily fuppofed, a favourite 
of King William, who, the day after his acceffion, 
made him lord chamberlain of the houfehold, and 
gave, him afterwards the garter. He happened to be 
among thofe that were tofled with the King in an 
open boat lixtccn hours, in very rough and cold 

Vol. IX. U weather^ 
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weather, on the coaft of Holland. His health after- 
wards declined ; and on January 19, 1705-6, he died 
at Bath. 

He was a man whofc elegance and judgement were 
tinivcrfally confeffed, and whofe bounty to the learned 
and witty was generally known. To the indi^gent 
afFetflion of the publick. Lord Rochefter bore ample 
teftinwny in this remark : I know not bow it is^ but 
Lord Buckhurfl: may do what be willy yet is never in 
tbe wrong. 

If fuch a man attempted poetry, we cannot wonder 
that his works were praifed. Dryden, whom, if 
Prior tells truth, he diftinguilhed by his beneficence, 
and who lavifhed his blandifhments on thofe who are 
not known to have fo well deferred them, underta- 
king to produce authors of our own country fuperior 
to thofe of antiquity, fays, 7 would infiance your Lord* 
Jhip infaiire^ and Shakfpeare in tragedy. Would it 
be imagined that, of this rival to antiquity, all the 
fatircs were little perfonal invecftives, and that his 
longeft compofition was a fong of eleven ftanzas ? 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated praife 
fells on the encomiaft, not upon the author ; whofe 
performances are, what they pretend to be, the cffu- 
fions of a man of wit ; gay, vigorous, and airy. His 
verfcs to Howard (hew great fertility of mind ; and 
his Dorinda has been imitated by Pope. 
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George stepney, defcended from the Step- 
neys of iPendigraft in Pembrokefhire, was born at 
Weftminfter in 1663. ^^ ^^^ father's condition or 
fortune I have no account. Having received the 
firft part of his education at Weftminfter, where he 
pafled fix years in the College, he went at nineteen to 
Cambridge *, where he continued a friendfhip begun 
at fchool with Mr. Montague, afterwards E^rl of 
Halifax. They came to London together, and are 
faid to have been invited into publick life by the 
Duke of Dortet. 

His qualifications recommended him to many 
foreign employments, fo that his time feems to have 
been fpent in negociations. In 1692 he was fent 
envoy to the Ele6lor of Brandenburgh : in 1693, to 
the Imperial Court ; in 1694, to the Eletflor of Sax- 
ony ; in 1696, to the Electors of Mentz and Cologne, 
and the Congiefs at Francfort ; in 1^98, a lecond 
time to Br-andenburgh ; in 1699, to the King of 
Poland; in 1701, again to the Emperor; and in 1706, 

* He was entered of Trinity Colkgc, and took his Maftcr's 
.degree in 1689. H. 
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to the States General. In 1697 he was made one of 
the commiflioners of trade. His life was bufy, and 
not long. He died in 1707 ; and is buried in Wcft- 
minfter Abbey, with this epitaph, which Jacob traa* 
fcribed : 

ri« u* Is. 

Georgiui Stepneius, Armiger, 

Vir . . - . 

Ob Ingenii acumen^ 

Litemrum Scientiani, 

Morum Suavitatem, 

Rcrum Ufuin, "■ 

Viromm AmplifGmorum Confuctudlncm, 
Linguae* Styli> ac Vitae Elegantiami 
vPr«clara Officia cum Britahniae turn Europac praeftita, 
, Sua aetate iDuttum celebratus^ 

Apad pofteros femper celebrandas ; 

Plurimas Legationcs obtit 
£a Fide, Diligentia, ac Felidute, 
Ut AuguftiiCmorum Principum 
Guiielmi 2c Annas 
Spem in illo repofitam 
Nunquam fcfellcrit, 
Haud rare fupcraverit. 
Poft longuQ] honorum Gurfum 
Breyi Temporis Spatio confeftam, 
Cum Naturae parum» Famac fatis vixcrtt, 
Animam ad altiora afpirantem placide efflartt. 

On the Left hand» 

G. S, 

Ex Equeftri Familia Stepneioruni) 

De Pcndegraft, in Comitatu 

Pembrochicnfi oriundusi 

Wcftmonaftcrii natui eft, A. D. tbf>i^ 

Eieaol 
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EleAus in Collogium 
r Sanfti Petri Wcftmonaft. A. 1676. 

SznSd Trinitatis Cantab. 1682. 
Confiliariorum cjuihus Co mmerc ii 

Cura commifla eft 1697. 
Chelfeise mortuusy &/comitante 

Magna Procerum 
Frequentia, hucelatus, 1707. 

It IS* reported that the ju^eirilc compollrions of 
Stepney made grey authors blujh. I know not whether 
his poems will appear fuch wonders to the prefent 
age, "One canao^: always ealily fin4 the r^afon for 
'jyhich the world )ia$ fometitnes^CQnfpircd tp fquandcr 
praife. It is not very unlikely that he wrote ver/. 
early as well as h§ eyer vvrote ; and th^ performances 
ef youth have many favourers, becaufe the authors 
yet lay no claim to publick honours, and are there- 
fore not confidercd as rivals by the diftributors of 
fame. 

He ai^rently profefled himfelf a poet, and added 
his. nan^e to thofe of the other wits in tiae verfion of 
Juvenal ; but he is a very licentious tranflator, and 
does not recompenfe his negledl of the author by 
beauties of his own. In his original poems, now 
itnd then, a happy line may perhaps be founds an4 
now and then a fliort compolition may give pleafure. 
JBut there is, in tlxc whole, little either of the gnu;? 
of wxta or the vigour of nature. 
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John philips wa$ bom m the 3©th ef Dc^ 
cember, 1676^ at Bampton in Oxfordihira; of 
which place his &ther Dr. Stephen Philips, archdeai 
con of Salop, was minifter. The fipft part of his 
education was domcftick ; after which he was fcnt to 
Winchcftcr, where, as we are told by Df. Sewcl, 
his biographer, he was foon diftinguilhed by the 
fuperiority of his exercifcs; and, what is lefs eafily 
to be credited, fo much endeared himfclf to his 
fchoolfellows by his civility and good nature, that 
they, without murmur or ill-will, faw him indulged 
l?y the matter with particular immunities. It is 
related, that, when he was at fchool, he fcldotn 
mingled in play with the other boys, but retired ta 
his chamber ; where his fovereign p^eafure was to fit, 
hour after hour, while his hair was combed by fome- 
body , whofe fcrvicc he found means Xp propur? ♦• 

At 

* Ifaac Vcffius rdates^ that lie alfo delighted m htvtcg his 
hair combed when he could have it done by barbjers or other 
perfons fkilled in the rules (^profodj. Of the paifage that coih 
i^ thi$ ridici^pus ftncy^ the foUg^ing is a trax^Uoa : '^Man}F 

^people 
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At fchool he became acquaiivted with the poets 
ancient and modern, ^nd fixed his attention particu- 
larly on Milton. * 

In 1694 he entered himfelf at Chrift-church, a 
college at that time in the higheft reputation, by the 
tranfmiffion of Bulby*s fcholars to the care firft of 
FeUj and afterwards of Aldricb^ Here he was diftin- 
guiihed as a genius eminent among the eminent, and 
for friendfhip particularly intimate with Mr. Smith, 
the author of Pbadra and Hippdytus. The profc jQSoa 
which he intended to follow was that of Phyfick ; 
and he took much delight in Natural Hiftory, of 
which Botany was his favourite part. 

His reputation was confined to his friends and to 
Ac univerfity ; till about 1703 he extended It to a 
wider circle by the Splendid Sbilling^ which ftruck 
the publick attention with a Mode of writing new 
and unexpedled. 

This performance raifed him fo high, that, when 
Europe nefounded with the vi6lory of Blenheim, he 
was, pr^l^ably with an occult oppofition to Addiibn, 
employed tg deliver the acclamation of the Tories. 
Jt is faid that he would willingly have declined the 
talk, but that l^ls friends urged it upon him. It 

^'people take delight in the pibbing of tbelr limbs, and the 
*' combing of their hair ; but thefe cxerciics wonld delight much 
"more, if the fervants at the baths, andpf^he barbers, were. 
" fb A^ilful in this art, that they could expref>i any mcafures with 
•* their fingers. I remember that more than once I have fallen 
" into the hands of snen of this fort, who could imitate any mca- 
" fure of fongs in combing the hair, fo as fometiraes to exprcfa 
" very intelligibly Iambics, Trochees, Da^lyh, &:c. from whence 
" there arofe to me no fmall delight.'* See his Treatifc de Ppe- 
snatam cantu & viribus R-ythroi. Oxox^. 1673. p. 62. H. 

u 4 appears 
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appears that he wrote this poem fit the houic of 
Mr. St. John. 

Blenheim was publifhcd in 1705. The next year 
produeed his great work, the poem upoa Gder^ 
in two books ; which was received with loud prai&S) 
fuid continued long to be read, as an imitation of 
Viigirs Gi&rgickj which needed not ihun the prefenc^ 
ofthcoriginaU 

He then grew probably more confident of his own 
abilities, and began to meditate a poem on the Lm/I 
Day ; a fubje& on which no mind can hope to eqis4 
expectation. 

This work he did not live to fini(h \ his difeaieS) 
a flow confumption and an afthma, put a ftop to his 
Audies, and on Feb. ij, 1708, at the beginning ctf 
his thirty-third year, put an end to his life* 

H^ was buried in the cathedral of Hereford ; an4 
Sir Simon Harcourt^ afterwards Lord Chancellor, 
gave him a monument in Wefkminfter Abbey« 
The infcription at Weftminfler was written, aslhav^ 
heard, by Dr, Atterbwyi though commonly gircn ttt 
Drt Freini. 
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. His Epit^h at Her^rd t 

JOHANNES PHILIPS 

Cujus 

Ofla fi requiraiy hanc Urnam infpice : 

61 ingcnium nefcias, ipfius Opera coofale ; 

Si Ttiiimluin dcfideras, 

Tcmplum adi Wifhnonoftmenfs;: 

Qualis quantufque Vir fucrit, 

Dicat elegans ilia & prasclara^ 

Qqc ccnotaphium ibi decora^ 

Infcriptio. 

Qaiim interim erga Cognatos pius & officioftis, 

Tefletur hoc faxum 

A Maria Philips Matre ipfius pientiffimt^ 

Pikdi Filii Memoriae noa fine Lacrymis dicatum* 

His Epitaph at Wcftminfter : 

Hcrefordiae condantcir Oi&f 

Hoc in Delubro ft^tuitur Imago, 

Britanniam omnem pervagatur Fama« 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS: 

Qifi Vlris bonis dodiique joxta cbarus, 

Immoitale fuum Ingenium, 

Eurididoae multiplici cxcukum, 

Miro animi candore» 

Eximi^ morum fimplicitat«it 

Honeft^vit^ 

Litterarum AmGeniorum fitino, 

Qnam Wintoni« Puer fentirc ccepcrat, 

Inter .,£dis Cbrifti Alamnos jugiter explevitp 

In illo Mufamm Domiciiio 

Prsfclaris ^mulorum fiudiis excitatus, 

Optimis fcribendi Magiftris Temper intentus^ 

Caraiina fermone Palrio compofoit 

A Gravels 
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A Graecis Latioifque fontibus feliciter dedafii, 

Atticis Romanifqueauribusomnino digna» 

Vcrfuuaf> quippe Harmoaiam 

Rythmo didicerat. 

Antiquo illo, libero, multiformt 

Ad res ipfas apto prorfus, & attemptrato. 

Nod numcris in eundem fere orbetn redeuntibus^ 

Non Claufularum {imiliter cadentium fono 

Metiri: 
Uni in hoc laudis gencre Miltono fecundos, 

Priraoquc poene par* 
Rc$ feu Tenues, feu Grandes, feu Mediocre* 
Omandas fumfcrat, 
Nufquam, non quod decuit, 
Et videt, & aflccutus eft, 
Egregius, quocunque Stylum verterct, 
Fandi autlior, & Modorum artifcx. 
Fas fit Huic, 
Aufo licet a tua Metrorum Lege difcodcrc, 
O Poefis Anglicanae Pater, atque Conditor, Chaucer^ 
Atterum tibi latus claudere, 
Vatum ccrte Cinercs, toos undiquc ftipantiutu 
Non dedcccbit Chorum. 
Simon Harcourt, Miles, 
Viri bene dc fe, de Littcris meriti 
Quoad vivcret Fautor, 
Poft Obitum pie memor. 
Hoc illi Saxum poni voluit. 
J. Philips, Stephani, S. T. P. Archidiaconi 
Salop, Filius, natus eft Bamptoniae 

In agro Oxon. Dec. 30, 1676. 
Obiit Hercfordiae, Feb. 15, 1708. 

Philips has been always praifcd, without contra- 
diaion, as a man modeft, blanielefs, and piou3 ; who 
bore narrownefs (rf fortune without di.fcQntent, and 

tedious 
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tedious and painful maladies without impatience; 
beloved by thofe that knew him, but not ambitious 
to be known. He was probably not formed for a 
wide circle. His converfation is commended for iti 
innocent gaiety, which feems to have flowed only 
among his intimates, for I have been told, that he 
was in company filent and barren, and employed only 
upon the plcifure of his pipe. His addiction to 
tobacco is mentioned by one of his biographers, who 
remarks that in all his writings, except Blenheim^ he 
has found an opportunity of celebrating the fragrant 
fume. In common Hfe he was probably one of thofe 
who pleafc by not offending, and whofe perfon was 
loved becaufe his writings were admired. He died 
honoured and lamented, before any part of his repu- 
tation had withered, and before his patron St. John 
had difgraced him. 

His works are few. The Splendid Shilling has the 
uncommon merit of an original defign, unlefs it may 
be thought precluded by the ancient Centos. To 
degrade the founding words and ftately conftruftion 
of Milton, by an application to the loweft and moft 
trivial things, gratifies the mind with a momentary 
triumph over that grandeur which hitherto held its 
captives in admiration; the words and things are pre- 
fcntcd with a new appearance, and novelty is alway* 
grateful where it gives no pain. 

But the merit of fuch performances begins and 
ends with the firft author, He that (hould agaia 
^dapt Milton's phrafe to the grofs incidents of com- 
mon life, and even adapt it with more art, which 
would not be difficult, muft yet expecSl but a fmall 
par( of the praife ifv|iicl^ Philips has obtained ; he 
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can only hope to be confidered as the repouer of t 
jcfJ. 

^* Tbc parody on Milton," fays Gildon, " is the 
♦• only tolerable produftion of its author/* This is 
& cenfure too dogmatical and violent. The poem of 
Slenbeint was never denied to be tolerable, even by 
t\icit who do not allow it fupreme excellence. It 
M indeed the poem of a fcholar, all inexpert of war; 
of a man who writes books from books, and fiodies 
the world in a college. He fecms to have formed 
kis ideas of the field of Blenheim from the battles of 
the heroic ages, or the tales of chivalry, with very 
little comprchenfion of the qualities necci&ry to the 
compofition of a modern hero, which Addifon has 
difplayed with fo much propriety. He makes Marl^ 
bcnrt^gb behold at a diftarice tlie flaughter made by 
Tallard^ then hafte to encounter and reftrain him, 
and mow his way through ranks made headlefs by 
lisfword. 

He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitates 
them very injudicioufly. Deformity is eafily copied ; 
and whatever there is in Milton which the reader 
wf{hcs away, all that is obfolete, peculiar, or licen- 
tious, is accumulated with great care by Philips. 
Milton's verfe was harmonious, in proportion to the 
general ftate of our metre in Milton's age; and, if 
he had written after the improvements made by 
Orydcn, it is reafonablc to believe that he would 
have admitted a more pleafing modulation of num- 
bers'into his work; but Philips fits down with a 
refolution to make no more mufick than he found \ 
to want all that his maftcr wanted, though he is very 
far from' having what Jiis matter had. Thofc afperi ties, 

there- 
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tWrefbre, that are venerable in the ParaiUft L^j are 
contemptible in the Blenbiim. 

There is a Latin <Kie written to his patron St« 
John, in return for a prefent of wine and tobacco^ 
which cannot be paflt^ without notice* It is gay 
and elegant, and exhibits feveral artful accommoda-^ 
tions of clafEck expreffions to new purpofcs* It 
fcems better turned than the ode of Hannes ♦• 

To the poem on Gder^ written in imitation of thtf 
Georgicisy may be given this peculiar praife, that it 
it groiuided in truth ; that the precepts which it 
contains are exaA and jufi ; and that it is therefore^ 
at once, a book of entertainment and of fcicncCk 
This I was told by Miller, the great gardener and 
botanift, whofe expreffion was, that ibere were many, 
books written on the fdmefubjed in profe^ which do not 
contain fo much truth as that poem. 

In the difpofition of his matter, fo as to interfpeHc 
precepts relating to the culture of trees with fcnti- 
oaents more generally alluring, and in eafy and grace*' 
fill tranlitions from one fubjecS): to another, he has 
very diligently imitated his mafter ; but he unhap- 
pily pleafed himfelf with blank verfe, and fuppofed 
that the numbers of Milton, which imprefs the mind 
with veneration, combined as they are with fubje<5l$ 

* Thb ode 1 am willing to mention, bccanfc there fccros to 
be an error in all the printed copies, which is, I find, retaioed ia 
thebil. They all read; 

Quam Gratiarum cura decentiuxn 
O ! O ! labellis cui Venus iofidet. 

The author probably wrote, 

Quam Gratiarum cura decentium 

Omat; labellis cui Venus infidet* Dr. J , 

of 
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of inconceivable grandeur, could be fuftained hf 
images which at mod can rife only to elegance* 
Contending angels may fhake the regions of Heaven 
in blank verfc; but the flow of equal meafarcs^ 
and the embellishment of rhyme, muft recommend 
to our attention the art of engraftmg, and decide the 
merit of the redjireak and pe if main. 

What fhidy could confer. Philips had obtained i 
but natural deficience cannot be lupplied. He feems 
not born to greatnefs and elevation. He is never 
loft}% nor does he often furprife with unexpe<fted 
excellence; but perhaps to his laft poem may be 
applied what TuUy faid of the work of Lucretius, 
that // is written with much arty though with fe:» 
ilazes of genius. 

The following fragment, written by Edmund Smith, 
upon the works of Philips, has been tranfcribed 
from the Bodleian manufcripts. 

•* A Prefatory Difcourfe to the poem on Mr, Philips^ 
with a chara6ler of his writings. 

** It IS altogether as equitable fome account fhould 
be given of thofe who have diftinguifhed themfelvcs 
by ^heir writings, as of thofe who are renowned for 
great adlions. It is but reafonable they, who con- 
tribute fo much to the immortality of others, (hould 
have fome fhare in it themfelvcs ; and lince their 
genius only is difcovered by their works, it is juft 
that their virtues fhould be recorded by their friends. 
For no modcft men (as the perfon I write of was in 
pcrfeftion) will write their own pancgyricks ; and it 
is very hard that they Jhould go without reputation, 
only becaufe they the more deferve it. The end of 
I writing 
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writing Lives is for the imitation of the readers. It 
will be in the power of very few to imitate the Duke 
of Marlborough ; we muft be content with admiring 
his great qualities and actions, without hopes of fed- 
lowing them. The private and focial virtues aro 
more eafily tranfcribed. The life of Cowley is 
more inftrudlive, as well as more fine, than any we 
have in our language. And it is to be wiihed, fince 
Mr. Philips had fo many of the good qualities o£ 
that poet^ that I had fome of the abilities of his 
hiftorian. 

The Grecian philofophers have had their Lives 
written, their morals commended, and their fayings 
recorded. Mr. Philips had all the virtues to which 
moft of them only pretended, and all their integrity 
without any of their afFe<ftation. 

The French are very juft to eminent men in this 
point ; not a learned man nor a poet can die, but all 
Europe mufi be acquainted with his accompliihnients. 
They give praife and expedl it in their turns : they 
commend their Patru's and Molierc's as well as their 
Cond6's andTurenne's ; their Pellifon's and Racinc*s 
have their elogies, as well as the prince whom they 
celebrate; and their poems, their mercuries, and 
orations, nay their very gazettes, are filled with the 
praifcs of the learned. 

I am fatisfied, had they a Philips among them, 
and known how to value him ; had they one of his 
learning, his temper, but above all of that particu*- 
lar turn of humour, that altogether new genius, he 
had been an example to their poets, and a fubjedt 
of their panegyricks, and perhaps fet in competition 
with the ancients, to whom only he ought to fubmit. 

lihaU 
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I {hall therefore endeavour to do juftice to hts m^* 
mory^ lince nobody elfe undertakes it. And indeed 
I can aiXign no caufe why (o many of his acquaintance 
(that are as willing and more able than myielf to 
give an account of him) ihould forbear to celebrate 
the memory of #ne fo dear to them, but only that 
they look upon it as a work entirely belonging to mei 

I fhalL content my felf with giving only a chaizAet 
b£ the perfon and his writings, without meddling 
with the tranfadlions of his life, which was alt(^;e«- 
ther private : I fhall only make this known ohfer*' 
vatton of his family, that there wa^ fcarcdy fo many 
extraordinary men in any one. I have been acquamted 
With five of his brothers (of which three are ftiU 
living), all men of fine parts, yet all of a v^ 
unlike temper and genius. So that their firuitfiil 
mother, like the mother of the gods, feems to have 
produced a numerous offspring, aU of difiercnt 
though uncommon faculties. Of the livbg, neither 
their modefty, nor the humoiu* of the prefent age, 
permits me to fpeak : of the dead, I may lay fome* 
thing. 

One of them had made the grcateft progrefs in 
tlie ftudy of the law of nature and nations of any 
one I know. He had perfecSUy mattered, and even 
improved, the notions of Grotius, and the more 
refined ones of PiiffendoriF. He could refute Hobbes 
with as much folidity as fome of greater name, and 
cxpofe him with as much wit as Echard. That noble 
ftudy, which requires the grcateft reach, of reafon 
and nicety of diftinftion, was Jiot at all diffictilt to 
him. 'Twas a national lofs to be deprived of one 
who underftood a fcience fo neceflary, and yet A> 
3 ixnknown 
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unknown in England- I fhall add only, he had the 
fame honefty and fincerity as the perfon I write of^ 
but more heat : the former was more inclined to 
argue, the latter to divert : one employed his reafoii 
more •, the other his imagination : the former had 
been well qualified fof thofe pofts, which the mo- 
defty of the latter made him refufe. His other dead 
brother would have been an ornament to the college 
of which he was a member. He had a genius either 
for poetry or oratory ; And, though very young, 
compofed feveral very agreeable pieces. In all pro- 
bability he would have written as finely as his brothet 
did nobly. He might have been the Waller, as the 
other was the Milton, of his time. The one might 
celebrate Marlborough, the other his beautiful 
offspring. This had not been fo fit to defcribe the 
alliens of heroes as the virtues of private men. In 
a word^ he had been fitter for my place ; and, while 
his brother was writing upon the greatefl: men that 
any age ever produced, in a fiyle equal to them, he 
might have ferved as a panegyrift on him. 

This is all I think neceflary to fay of his family. 
I (hall proceed to himfelf and his writings ; which 
I Ihall firft treat of, becaufe I know they are cenfured 
by fome out of envy, and more out of ignorance. 

The Splendid Shillings which is fur the leaft con- 
liderable, has the more general reputation, and per- 
haps hinders the charadler of the reft. The ftyle 
agreed fo well with the burlefque, that the ignorant 
thought it could become nothing elfe. Every body 
is plcafed with that work. But to judge rightly of 
the other requires a perfeft maftery of poetry and 
criticifin, ^ juft contempt of the little turns and 
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witticifms now in vogue, and, above all, a pcrfeA 
underftanding of poetical di<Skion and defcription. 

All that have any tafte of poetry will agree, that 
the great burlcfque is much to be preferred to the 
low. It is much eafier to make a great thing appear 
little, than a little one great : Cotton and othen of 
a very low genius have done the former ; but Philips, 
Garth, and Boileau, only the latter. 

A pifture in miniature is every paintcr^s talent; 
but a piece for a cupola, where all the figures are 
enlarged, yet proportioned to the eye, requires a 
mafter's hand. 

It muft ftill be more acceptable than the low bur- 
lefque, becaufe the images of the latter are mean and 
filthy, and the language itfelf entirely unknown to all 
men of good breeding. The ftyle of Billingfgatc 
would not make a very agreeable figure at St. 
James's. A gentleman would take but little pleafure 
in language, which he would think it hard to be ac- 
cofted in, or in reading words which he could not 
pronounce without blufhing. The lofty burlefque is 
the more to be admired, becaufe, to write it, the au- 
thor muft be mafter of two of the moft different ta- 
lents in nature. A talent to find out and expofc 
what is ridiculous, is very different from that which 
is to raife and elevate. We muft read Virgil and 
Milton for the one, and Horace and Hudibras for 
the other. Wc know that the authors of excellent 
comedies have often failed in the grave ftyle, and the 
tragedian as often in comedy. Admiration and 
Laughter are of fuch oppolite natures, that they arc 
feldom created by the fame perfon. The man of mirth 
is always obfcrving the follies and weaknefles, the 
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ferious writer the virtues or crimes, of mankind ; one 
is pleafed with contemplating a beau, the other a hero: 
even from the fame objedl they would draw different 
ideas : Achilles would appear in very different lights 
to Therfites and Alexander ; the one would admire 
the courage and greatnefs of his foul ; the other 
would ridicule the vanity and rafhnefs of liis temper. 
As the fatyrift fays to Hanibal : 

T, currc per AIpcs, 

Ut pueris placeas, & deciamatio iias* 

The contrariety of ftyle to the fubje^l pleafes the 
more ftrongly, becaufe it is more furpriling; the 
expectation of the reader is pleafantly deceived, who 
experts an humble ftyle from the'fubjedl, or a great 
fubjeft from the ftyle. It pleafed the more univer- 
fally, becaufe it is agreeable to the tafte both of the 
grave and the merry ; but more particularly fo to 
thofe who have a relifh of the beft writers, and the 
noblcft fort of poetry. I (hall produce only one paf- 
fage out of this poet, which is the misfortune of his 
Galligalkins : 

My Galligafkins, which have long withftood 

The winter's fury and encroaching froftsj 

By lime fabdued (what will not time fubdue I) 

This is admirably pathetical, and (hews very well 
the viciflitudes of fublunary things. The reft goes 
on to a prodigious height ; and a man in Greenland 
could hardly have made a more pathctick and terrible 
complaint. Is it not furprifing that the fubje<5l fhould 
be fo mean, and the verfe fo pompons, that the leaft 
things in his poetry, as in a microfcope, Ihould grow 
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great and formidable to the eye; efpecially confider- 
ing that, notundertlanding French, he had no model 
for his ftyle ? that he fliould have no writer to imitate, 
and himlclf be inimitable ? that he fhould do all this 
before he was twenty ? at an age which is ufually 
plcafcd with a glare of falfe thoughts, little turns, 
and unnatural fuftian ? at an age, at which Cowley, 
Dry den, and I had ahuoft faid Virgil, were inconfidc- 
rable ? So foon was his imagination at its full ftrehgth, 
his judgement ripe, and his humour complete. 

This poem was written for his own diverfion, with- 
out any defign of publication . It was communicated 
but to ?m ; but foon fpread, and fell into the hands of 
pirates. It was put out, vilely mangled, by Ben 
Bragge; and impudently faid to be coi reeled by the 
author. This grievance is now grown more epidemi- 
cal; and no man now has a right to his own thoughts, 
or a title to his own writings. Xenophon anfwcred 
the Perfian, who demanded his arms, *^ We have 
^^ nothing now left but our arms and our valour: if 
*^ we furrender the one, how fhall we make ufe of 
^\ the other?" Poets have nothing but their wits and 
their writings ; and if they are plundered of the lat- 
ter, I don't fee what good the former can do them. 
To pirate, and publicly own it, to prefix their names 
to the works they fteal, to own and avow the theft, 
J believe, was never yet heard of but in England. 
It will found oddly to pofterity, that, in a polite na- 
tion, in an enlightened age, under the diredlion of 
the moft wife, moft learned, and moft generous en- 
couragcrs of knowledge in the world, the property of 
a mechanick Ihould be better fccured than that of a 
fc holar ! that the pooreft manual operations Ihould 
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be more valued than the nobleft producfls of the 
brain ! that it fhould be felony to rob a cobler of a 
pair of fhoes, and no crime to deprive the beft author 
of his whole fubfiftence ! that nothing (hould make a 
man a fure title to his own vvrirings but the ftupidity 
of them ! that the w^orks of Dryden fhould meet with 
Icfs encouragement than thofe of his own Fleck noe, 
or Blackmore ! that Tillotfon and St. George, Tom 
Thumb and Temple, Ihould be fet on an equal foot ! 
This is the rcafon why this very Paper has been fo 
long delayed ; and, while the moft impudent and fcan- 
dalous libels are publickly vended by the pirate-^, this 
innocent work is forced to Ileal abroad as if it were a 
libel. 

Our prefent writers are by thefe wretches reduced 
to the fame condition Virgil was, when the centurion 
feized on his eftate. But I don't doubt but I can fix 
upon the Maecenas of the prefent age. that will retrieve 
them from it. But, whatever effecfi: this piracy may 
have upon us, it contributed very much to the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Philips: it helped him to a reputa- 
tion which he neither defired nor expe6lcd, and to 
the honour of being put upon a work of which he 
did not think himfclf capable ; but the event rtiewed 
his modefl-y. And it was reasonable to liope, that 
he, who could raife mean fubje(ri:s fo high, fhould 
ftill be more elevated on greater themes ; that he, 
that could draw fuch noble ideas from a fhilling, 
could not fail upon fuch a fubjec^ as the Duke of 
-Marlborough, which is capable of heightening even the 
mojl low and trtfting genius. And, indeed, moft of 
the great works which have been produced in the 
world have been owing lefs to the poet than the 
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patron. Men of the greateft genius are fometlmca 
lazy, and want a fpur ; often modeft, and dare not 
venture in publick ; they certainly know their faults 
in the worft things ; ind even their beft things they 
are not fond of, becaufe the idea of what they ought 
to be is far above what they are. This induced me 
to believe that Virgil defired his works might be burnt, 
had not the fame Auguftus, that defired him to write 
them, preferred them from deftru61:ion. Afcribbling 
beau may imagine a Poet may be induced to write, by 
the very pleafure he finds in writing ; but that is 
feldom, when people are neceffitatcd to it. I have 
known men row, and ufe very hard labour, for di-- 
verlion, which if they had been ti^d to, they woul4 
have thought themfelves very unhappy. 

But to return to Bknheimy that work fp much ad- 
mired by fome, and cehfured by others. I have often 
v^'ifhed he had wrote it in Latin, that he might be out 
of the reach of the empty critick, who could have a$ 
little underftood his meaning in that language as they 
fio his beauties in his own. 

Falfe critlcks have been the plague of all ages ; 
Milton himfelf, in a very polite court, has been com- 
pared to the rumbling of a wheel-barrow : he had 
been on the wrong fide, and therefore could not be 
a good poet. And this^ perhaps y may be Mr. Philips^s 
cafe. 

But I take generally tliQ ignorance of his readers 
to be the occafion of their diflike. People that have 
formed their tafte upon the French writers can haveno 
relilh for Philips ; they adnii^-e points and turns, and 
ponfequently have no judgement of what is great and 
majelUck : he mufl: look little in their eyes, when he 
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foars fo high as to be almoft out of their view. I 
cannot therefore allow any admirer of the French to 
be a judge of Blenheim, nor any who takes Bouhours 
for a complete critick. He generally judges of the 
ancients by the moderns, and not the moderns by 
the ancients ; he takes thofe paflTages of their own 
authors to be really fublime which come the neareft 
to it ; he often calls that a noble and a great thought 
which is only a pretty and a fine one : and has more 
inftances of the fublime out of Ovid de Triftibus,. 
than he has out of all Virgil. 

I fliall allow, therefore, only thofe to be judges of 
Philips, who make the ancients, and particularly 
Virgil, their ftandard. 

But, before I enter on this fubjecft, I Ihall confider 
what is particular in the ftyle of Philips, and examine 
what ought to be the ftyle of heroick poetry ; and 
pext inquire how far he is come up to that ftyle. 

His ftyle is particular, becaufe he lays afide rhyme, 
and write? in blank vprfe, and ufes old words, and 
frequently poftpones the adjedlive to the fubftantive, 
and the fubftantive to the verb ; and leaves out little 
particles, a^ and tbe\ ber^ and bis\ and ufes fre- 
quent appofitions. Now let us examine, whether 
thefe alterations of ftyle be conformable to the \%y\% 
fublime. 
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William WALSH, the fon of Jofeph Wairk,. 
Efq, of Abbcrley in Worceftcrfliire, was born in 
1663, as appears from the account of Wood, who 
relates, that at the age of fifteen he became, in 1678, 
a gentleman commoner of Wadham College, 

He left the univerfity without a degree, and pur- 
foed his ftudies in London and at home ; that he 
ftudied, in whatever place, is apparent from the 
effedl, for he became, in Mr, Dryden*s opinion, the 
heji entiik tn the nation. 

He was not, however, merely a critick or a fcho* 
lar, but a man of fafhion, and, as Dennis remarks, 
oftentatioufly fplendid in his drefs. He was lifcevvife 
a member of parliament and a courtier, knight of 
the fhire for his native county in feveral parliaments; 
in another the reprefentative of Richmond in York- 
fhire ; and gentleman of the horfe to Queen Anne, 
under the Duke of Somerfet. 

Some of his verfes fhew him to have been a zea* 
lous friend to the Revolution ; but his political 
ardour did not abate his reverence or kindnefs for 
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Dryden, to whom he gave a Differtation on 
Virgil's Paftorals, in which, however ftudied, he 
difcovers fome ignprance of the laws of French verfi- 
fication. 

In J 705, he began to correfpond with Mr. Pope, 
in whom he difcovered very early the power of poe^ 
try. Their letters are written upon the paftoral co- 
medy of the Italians, and thofe paftor^ which Popo 
was then preparing to publifh. 

The kindnefles which are firft experienced arc fel- 
dom forgotten. Pope always retained a grateful nie^ 
mory of V\ alfti's notice, and mentioned him in one 
of his latter pieces among thofe that had encouraged 
his juvenile fhidies. 

Granville the polite, 
Afld knowing Walfli, would tell me I could write. 

In his EflTay on Criticlfm he had given him more 
fplcndid praife ; and, in the opinion of his learned 
commentator, facrificed a little of his judgement to 
his gratitude. 

The time of his death I have not learned. It muft 
have happened between 1707, when he wrote to 
Pope ; and 171 1, when Pope praifed him in his Eflay. 
The epitaph makes him forty-fix years old : if 
Wood's account be right, he died in 1709. 

He is known more by his familiarity with greater 
men, than by any thing done or written by himfelf. 

His works are not numerous. In profe he wrote 
Eugenia, a Defence of fVomen ; which Dryden ho- 
noured with a Preface. 

Ejculapiusy or4be Hofpital of Fools , publifhed after 
h)^ death. 

A Col- 
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J ColleQlon of Letters and Poems, amorous and gaU 
lanty was publifhed in the volumes called Drydcn's 
Mifcellany, and fome other occafional pieces. 

To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very ju- 
dicious preface upon Epiftolary Compofition and 
Amorous Poetry. 

In his Goidm Age reftored^ there was fomething of 
humour, while the fadls were recent ; but it now 
ftrikes no longer. In his imitation of Horace, the 
^rft ftanzas are happily turned ; and in ill his wri- 
tings there arc pleafing paflages. He has, however, 
more elegance than rigour, an4 fcldom rifes higher 
than to ^ pretty. 
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xJF the great poet whofe life I am about to deli- 
neate^ the curiofity which his reputation muft ex- 
cite will require a difplay more ample than can now 
be given. His contemporaries, however they re* 
verenced his genius, left his life unwritten; and 
pothing therefore can be known beyond what cafual 
piention and uncertain tradition have fupplied. 

JOHN DRYDEN was bom Auguft 9, 1 631, at 
/Vldwinkle near Oundle, the fon of Erafmus Dryden 
of Titchmerih ; who was the third fon of Sir Erafmus 
Dryden, baronet, of Canons Afliby. All thefe places 
are in Northamptonihire ; but the original ftock of 
the family was in the f ounty of Huntingdon. 

He is reported by his laft biographer, Derrick, tcf 
have inherited from his father an eftate of two hun- 
dred a year, and to have been bred, as was faid, an 
Anabaprift. For either of thefe particulars no au- 
thority is given. Such a fortune ought to have fe- 
Cured him from that poverty which feems always to 
Jiave opprefled him ; or, if he had wafted it, to have 
fnade him aihamed of publilhing bis neceflities. fiut 
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though he had many enemies, who undoubtedly ex* 
amined his life with a fcrutiny fufficiently malicious, 
I do not remember thaf he is ever charged with wafte 
of his patrimony. He was indeed fometimes re- 
proached for his firft religion, I am therefore in- 
clined to believe that Derrick's intelligence was partly 
true, and partly erroneous. 

From Weftminfter School, where he was inftruft- 
cd as one of the King*$ fcholars by Dr. Bu{by, whom 
he long after continued to reverence, he was in 1630 
elcifled to one of the Weftminfter fcholarlhips at 
Cambridge *• 

Of his fcbool performances has appeared only a 
poem on the death of Lord Haftings, compofcd with 
great ambition of fuch conceits as, notwithftanding 
the reformation begun by Waller and Den ham, the 
example of Cowley ftill kept in reputation. Lord 
Haftings died of the fmall-pox ; and his poet has 
made of the puftules firft rofebuds, and then gems; 
at laft exalts them into ftars; and fa)'s. 

No comer need foretell his change drew on^ 
Whofc corpfe might fcem a conftellation. 

At the univerfity he does not appear to have been 
eager of poetical diftincSlion, or to have lavifhed his 
early wit either on fiftitious fubjefts or publick oc- 
cafions. He probably conlidered, that he, who pro- 
pofed to be an author, ought firft to be a ftudent. 
He obtained, whatever was the reafon, no fellowftiip 
in the College. Why he was excluded cannot now 
be known, and it is vain to guefs ; had he thought 

* He went off to Trinity College, and was admitted to a Ba- 
chelor's Degree in 1653 . H . 
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htmfclf injured, he knew how to complain. In the 
life of Plutarch he mentions his education in the Col- 
lege with gratitude ; but, in & prologue at Oxford, 
he has thefe lines : 

Oxford to him a dearer name (hall be 

Than his own mother-univerfity ; 

Thebes did his rude, unknowing youth engage: 

He choofes Athens in his riper age. 

It was not till the death of Cromwell, in 1658, 
that he became a public candidate for fame, by pub- 
lifhing Heroic Stanzas on the lale Lord Protestor; 
which, compared with the verfes of Sprat and Wal- 
ler on the fame occafion, were fufficient to raife great 
expedlations of the riling poet. 

When the King was reftored, Dryden, like the 
other panegyrifts of ufurpation, changed his opinion, 
or his profeflion, and publjfhed Astrea Redux 
a poem on the happy Rejioraiion and Return of his mt^ 
/acred Majefty King Charles the Second. 

The reproach of inconftancy was, on this occafion, 
fhared with fuch numbers, that it produced neither 
hatred nor difgrace ! if he changed, he changed 
with the nation. It was, however, not totally for- 
gotten when his reputation raifed him enemies. 

The fame year, he praifed the new King in a fecond 
poem on his reftoration. In the Astrea was the line^ 

An horrid Jiillncfe fir ft invades the tar^ 
And in that filence we a tempell fear — 

for which he was perfecuted with perpetual ridicule, 
perhaps with more than was dcferved. Silence is 
indeed mere privation ; and, fo conlidered, cannot 
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invade; but privation likewife certainly is darkne/s^ 
and probably cold; yet poetry has never been re- 
fufedthe right of afcribing efFecSls or agency to tliem 
as to pofitive powers. No man fcruples to-, lay that 
darknefs hinders him from his work ; or that cold 
has killed the plants. Death is alfo privation ; yet 
who has made any difficulty of affigning to Death a 
dart and the power of ftriking ? 

In fettling the order of his works there is fome dif- 
ficulty ; for, even when they are important enough 
to be formally offered to a patron, he does not com- 
monly date his dedication ; the time of writing and 
publifhing is not always the fame ; nor can the firft 
editions be eafily found, if even from them could 
be obtained the neceffary information. 

The time at which his firft play was exhibited is 
not certainly known, becaufe it was not printed till 
it was, fome years afterwards, altered and revived ; but 
fince the plays are faid to be printed in the order in 
which they were written, from the dates of fome, 
thofe of others may be inferred ; and thus it may be 
collected, that in 1663, in the thirty-fecond year of 
his life, he commenced a writer for the flage ; com- 
pelled undoubtedly by neceffity, for he appears ne- 
ver to have loved that exercife of his genius, or to 
have much pleafed himfelf with his own dramas. 

Of the ftage, when he had once invaded it, he 
kept pofleflion for many years ; not indeed without 
the competition of rivals who fometimes prevailed, 
or the cenfure of criticks, which was often poignant 
and often juft ; but with fuch a degree of reputation 
as made him at leaft fecure of being heard, whatever 
might be the final determination of the publick. 

His 
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His firft piece was a comedy called the Wild Gal- 
lant. He began with no happy auguries ; for his 
performance was fo much difapprovcd, that he was 
compelled to recall it, and change it from its imper- 
feft ftate to the form in which it now appears, and 
which is yet fufiiciently defeAive to vindicate the 
criticks. 

I wifli that there were no neceffity of following 
the progrefs of his theatrical fame, or tracing the 
meanders of his mind through the whole feries of his 
dramatick performances ; it will be fit, however, to 
enumerate them, and to take efpecial notice of thofc 
that are diftinguiflied by any peculiarity, intrinfick 
er concomitant; for the compofition and fate of 
eight-and-twenty dramas include too much of a poe- 
tical life to be omitted. 

In 1664, he publifhed the Rival Ladies^ which 
he dedicated to the Earl of Orrery, a man of high 
reputation both as a writer and as a ftatefman. In this 
play he made his cflay of dramatick rhyme, which 
he defends, in his dedication, with fufficicnt cer- 
tainty of a favourable hearing ; for Orrery was him- 
felf a writer of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in the 
InMan ^eerty a tragedy in rhyme. The parts which 
either of them wrote are not diftinguiflied. 

The Indian Emperor was publiflied in 1667. It 
is a tragedy in rhyme, intended for a fequel to 
Howard's Indian S^ueen. Of this connedtion notice 
was given to the audience by printed bills, diftribu- 
ted at the door ; an expedient fuppofed to be ridi- 
culed in the Kthcarfaly when Bayes tells how many 
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reams. he has printed, to inftill into the audience 
fbme conception of his plot. 

In this play is the dcfcription of Night, which 
Rymer has made famous by preferring it to thofc of 
all other poets. 

The practice of making tragedies in rhjrme was 
introduced foon after the Reftoration, as it feems by 
the Earl of Orrery, in compliance with the ofrinion 
of Charles the Second, who had formed his tafte by 
the French theatre ; and Dryden, who wrote, and 
made no ditficulcy of declaring that he wrote only 
to pleafe, and who perhaps knew that by his dexte- 
rity of verfification he was more likely to excel 
others in rhyme than without it, very readily adopt- 
ed his maftefs preference. He therefore made 
rhyming tragedies, till, by the prevalence of ma- 
nifeft propriety, he feems to have grown afhamed 
of making them any longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement defence 
of dramatic rhyme, in confutation of the preface to 
the Duke of Lerma^ in which Sir Robert Howard had 
cenfured it. 

In 1667 he publiihed Annui Mirahiiis^ the Tear of 
Wonders y which may be efteemed one of his moft 
elaborate works. 

It is addrefled to Sir Robert Howard by a letter, 
which is not properly a dedication ; and, writing to a 
poet, he has interfperfed many critical obfervations, 
of which fome are common, and fome perhaps ven- 
tured without much confideration. He began, even 
now, to exercife the domination of confcious genius, 
by recommending his own performance : '^ I am fa- 
^* tisfied that as the Prince and General [Rupert and 
3 Monk] 
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*^ Monk] arc incomparably the bell fubjcdls I ever 
^^ had, fo what I have written on them is much bet- 
*^ ter than what I have performed on any other. As 
*^ I have endeavoured to adofn my poem with noble 
** thoughts, fo much more to exprefs thofe thoughts 
** with elocution." 

It is written in quatrains^ or hefolc ftanzas of four 
lines J a meafure which he had learned from the 
Gondibert of Davenant, and which he then thought 
the moft majeftick that the Eitglifh language affords. 
Of this ftanza he mentions the incumbrances, en- 
creafed as they were by the exadlnefs which the age 
required. It was, throughout his life, very much 
his cuftom to recommend his works by reprefenta- 
tion of the difficulties that he had encountered, with- 
out appearing to have fufficiently confidered, that 
where there is no difficulty there is no praife. 

There feems to be, in the conduct of Sir Robert 
Howard and Dryden towards each other, fomething 
that is not now ealily to be explained. Dry'den, in 
his dedication to the Earl of Orrery, had defended 
dramatick rhyme ; and Howard, in the preface to a 
colleAion of plays, had cenfured his opinion. Dry- 
den Vindicated himfelf in his Dialogue on Dramatick 
V^etry : Howard, in his preface to the Dukeo/Lemia, 
animadverted on the Vindication ; and Dryden, in z 
prefece to the Indian Emperor^ replied to the Ani- 
madverlions with great afptrity, and almoft with 
contumely. The dedication to this play is dated the 
year in which the Jnnus Mirabilis was publifhed. 
Here appears a ftrange inconfiftency ; but Langbaine 
affords fome help, by relating that the anfwer to 
Howard was not publifhed in the firfl edition of the 
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play, but was added when it was afterwards reprint- 
ed ; and as the Duke of l^rma did not appear til! 
1668, the fame year in which the dialogue was pub- 
liftied, there was time enough for enmity to grow 
up between authors, who, writing both for the the- 
atre, were naturally rivals. 

He was now fo much diftinguifhed, that in 1668 
lie fucceeded Sir William Davenant as poet-laureat. 
The falary of the laureat had been raifed in favour 
of Jonfon, by Charles the Firft, from an hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds a year, and a tierce of 
wine ; a revenue in thofc days not inadequate to the 
conveniences of life. 

The fame year, he pnbliilied liis eflay on Drama- 
tick Poetry, an elegant and inftruftive dialogue, in 
which we are told, by Prior, that the principal cha- 
radler ia meant to reprefent the Duke of Dorfet. 
This work feems to have given Addifon a model for 
his Dialogues upon Medals. 

Secret Love^ or ibe Maiden §lueen (1668), is a tragi- 
comedy. In the preface he difcufles a curious quef- 
tion, whether a poet can judge well of his own pro- 
dudlions ? and determines very juftly, that, of the 
V plan and di-fpoiitian, and all that can be reduced to 
^ principles of fcience, the author may depend upon 
his own opinion ; but that, in thofe parts where 
fancy predominates, felf-love may eafily deceive. 
He might have obfcrv-ed, that what is good only 
becaufe it pleafes, cannot be pronounced good till it 
has been found to pleafc. 

Sir Martin Marr-all (.1668) is a comedy, publifhed 
without preface or dedication, and at iirft without 
the name of the author. Langbainc charges it, like 
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theft of the reft, with plagiarifm ; and obferves, tliat 
the fong is tranflated from Voiture, allowing how- 
ever that bdth the fenfe and meafure ate exactly 
obferved. 

TheTempeft (1670) is an dlterition of Shakfpeare's 
play, made by Dryden in conjunction with Dave- 
nant ; " whom,*' fays he, '^ I found of fo quick i 
•' fancy, that nothing was propofed to him in which 
** he could not fuddenly produce a thought ex- 
** tremely pleafant and furprifihg ; and thofe firft 
** thoughts of his, contrary to the Latin proverb, 
** were not always the leaft happy ; and as his fancy 
** was quick,* fo likewife were the produ6ts of it re- 
*^ mote and new. He borrowed not of any other ; 
** and his imaginations were fuch as could not eafily 
** enter into any other man.'* - 

The cffe6t produced by the conjundtioil of thefe 
two powerful minds was, that to Shakfpeare's mon- 
fter, Caliban, is added a lifter-monfter, Sycorax ; and 
a woman, who, in the original play, had never ktn 
a man, is in this brought acquainted with a man that 
had never feen a woman. 

About this time, in 1673, Dryden feems to have 
had his quiet much difturbed by the fuccefs of the 
Emprefs of Morocco ^ a tragedy written in rhyme by 
Elkanab Settles which was fo much applauded, as to 
make him think his fuprcmacy of reputation in fome 
danger. Settle had not only been profpcrous on the 
ftagc, but, in the confidence of fuccefs, had pub- 
lilhed his play, with foulpturcs and a preface of de- 
fiance. Here was one offence added to another ; 
and, for the laft blaft of inflammation, it was adted 
at Whitehall by the court-lad ies, 
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Drj^dcn could not now reprefs thofe emotioti^ 
wliich he called indignation, and others jealoufy ; but 
wrote upon the play and the dedication fuch criticifin 
as malignant impatience could pour out in haile. 

Of Settle he gives this character : " He *s an ani- 
*^ mal of a moft deplored undcrftanding, without 
*• reading and converfation. His being is in a twilight 
*^ of fenfe, and fome glimmering of thought which 
*^ he can never falhion into wit or Englifh. His flylc 
** is boifterous and rough-hewn, his rhyme incor- 
*' rigibly lewd, and his numbers perpetually harfhand 
" ill-founding. The little talent which he has, is 
** fancy. He foinetimes labours with a thought ; but, 
*' with the pudder he makes to bring it into the 
*^ world, 'tis conunonly ftill-born ; fo that, for want 
* * of learning and elocution, he will neve;r be able to 
** exprefs any thing either naturally or juftly." 

This is not very decent ; yet this is one of the 
pages in which criticifm prevails over brutal fiiry- 
He proceeds : ** He has a heavy hand at, fools, and 
** a great felicity in writing nonfenfe for them. 
'* Fools they will be in fpite of him. His King, his 
** two Empreflcs, his Villain, and his Sub-villain, 
•^ nay his Hero, have all a certain natural caft of the 
** father — their folly was bom and bred in them, 
** and fomethlng of the Elkanah will be vifiblc." 

This is Dryden's general declamation ; I will not 
withhold from the reader a particular remark. Ha- 
ving gone through the firft aft, he fays, '* To con- 
^^ elude this acfc with the moil rumbling piece of 
*V nonfenfe fpokcn yet : 

<* To flattering lightning our feignM fmiles conform, 
'' Which, back'd with thunder, do but gild a ftorm. 
r " an- 
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** Conform a /mile to lightning, make ^ifmile imitate 
** iigktningy ^x\A flattering lightning : lightning Aire is 
•** a threatening thing. And this lightning mu&gild 
** aftorm. Now, if I muft coniform by fmiles to 
*• lightning, then my fmiles muft gild a ftorm too : 
** to gild with fmiles^ is a hew invention of gilding. 
** And gild a ftorm by being backed with thunder. 
*^ Thunder is part of the ftorm ; fo one part of the 
*^ ftorm muft help to gild another part, and help by 
** backing ; as if a man would gild a thing the better 
** for being backed, or having a load upon his back. 
^* So that her? \^ gilding by co^iforming^ fmiiing^ light- 
** ning^ backings and thundering. The whole is as if I 
♦* Ihould fay thus : J will make my counterfeit fmiles 
** look like a flattering ftone-horfe, which, being 
^' backed with a trooper, does but gild the battle." 
*^ I am miftaken if nonfenfe is not here pretty thick 
** fown. Sure the poet writ thefe two lines a-board 
** fome fmack in aftorm, and, being fea-lick, fpewed 
*^ up a good lump of clotted nonfenfe at once.** 

Here is perhaps a fufficient fpecimen ; but as the 
pamphletj though Dryden's, has never been thought 
worthy of republication, and is not eafily to be 
found, it may gratify curiofity to quote it more 
largely s 

— ^Whene'er flie bleeds, 
He no fevercr a damnation needs, 
That dares pronounce the fentencc of her death. 
Than the infe£tion that attends that breath. 

^* That attends that breath. ^The poet is at breath 

^* again ; breath can never Tcape him ; and here he 
<^ brings in a breath that muft be in/eciious with pro^ 

Y 3 ** nouncifjg 
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^^ nouncing a fentence; and this fentence is not to b« 
^* pronounced till the condemned party bleeds ; that 
^* is, Ihe muft be executed firft, and fentenced aft 
^' ter ; and the pronouncing of this fentence will bo 
^* infedlious ; that is, others will catch the difcafe of 
** that fentence, and this infecting of others will 
^^ torment a man's felf, The whole is thus ; when 
^^ Jhe bleeds^ thou needejl no greater hell or torment U 
*' thyfelfj than infeding of others by pronouncing a fen^ 
^* fence upon her. What hodge-podge does he make 
*^here! Never was Dutch grout fuch clogging, 
^* thick, indigeftible fluff. But this is but a tafte to 
^* ftay the ftomach ; we Ihall have a more plentiful 
*^ mefs prefently. 

** Now to difti up the poet's brotb> thatlpror 
*' mifed : 

For when we 're dead, and our freed fouls enlarged, 

Of nature's grofTer burden we're difcbarg'd, 

Then, gentle as a happy lover's figh, 

Like wandVing metors through the air wc*Il fly, 

And in our airy walk, as fubtic gucfts, 

We'll flea] into our cruel fathers* breads, 

There read their fouls, and track each paflion's fphcrt, 

See how Revenge moves there, Ambition here; 

And in ibeir orbs view the dark charafters 

Officges, ruins, murders, blood, and wars. 

Well blot out ^\\ thofe hideous draughts, and write 

Puje and white forms'; then with a radiant light 

Theif breads encircle,' till their paflions h^ 

Gentle as nature in its mfancy ; 

Till, foften'd by our charms, their furies ceafc, 

And their revenge rcfolves into a peace. 

Thus by our death their quarrel ends, 

\Vhom living we made foes, dead we '11 make friends. 

^' If 
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*^ If this be not a rery liberal mefs, I will refer my- 
•^ fclf to the ftocnach of any moderate gueft. And 
^-^ a rare mefs it is, far excelling any Weftminfter 
** white-broth. It is a kind of gibblet porridge, 
*^ made of the gibblets of a couple of young geefc, 
^' ftodged full of meteors, orbs^ fpheresy track, bi- 
** deous draughts^ dark chara^ers, white forms, and 
*^ radiant UgbtSy deiigned not only to pleafe appe- 
*^ tite, and indulge luxury, but it is alfo phyiical, 
*^ being an [approved mj?dicine to purge choler ; for 
*Mt is propounded, by Morena, as a receipt to cure 
^* their fathers of their choleric humours ; and, 
*' were it written in charafters as barbarous as the 
^^ words, might very well pafs for a doctor's bilU 
" To conclude : it is porridge, 'tis a receipt, 'tis a 
*^ pig with a pudding in the belly, 'tis I know not 
'^ what : for, certainly, never any one that pretend- 
*' ed to write fenfe had the impudence before to put 
** fuch fluff as this into tlie mouths of thofe that 
" were to fpeak it before an audience, whom he did 
'' not take to be all fools ; and after that to print it 
*' too, and expofe it to the examination of the world. 
*^ But let us fee what we can make of this fluff: 

For when we're dead, and our freed fouls enlarged 

^* Here he tells us what it is to be dead -, it is to hare 
^* our freed fouls fet free. Now, if to have a.foul fet 
** free, is to be dead; then to have 2l freed foul itt 
** free, is to have a dead man die. 

Then, gently as a happy lover's figh— 

*^ They two like on^Jtgh, and that one fgh like two 
** wandering meteors, 

Y 4 *« — Sliall 
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^^ —Shall 6y through the air— 

** That is, they fliall mount above like failing fttrs, 
^^ or elfe they fhall Ikip like two jacl^s with lanthoms, 
^' or Will with a whifp, and Madge with a candle,*' 

And in ih^ir airy walk Jieal into their cruel fathers^ 
brep/is, like fubtle guejis. So " that their jathm^ 
*^ hreajis muft be in an airy walky an airy walk of a 
^^ flier. And there they will read their fouls ^ apd track 
^^ the fpheres of their pajfwns. That is, thcfc walking 
*^ iliers, Jack with a lanthorn, &€• will put on his 
'^ fpe6lacles, and fall a reading fouls j and piit on his 
^^ pumps and fall a tracking of fpheres: fo that he 
*^ will read and run, walk and fly, at the fame time ! 
^^ Oh ! Nimble Jack ! ^henhe will fee ^ haw revenge 

^' here^ how amotion there ^The birds will hop 

*' about, yfndthen view the dark cbaraSfers offeges^ 
*^ ruins ^ murders y bloody and wars ^ in their erbs : Track 
*^ the characters to their forms ! Oh ! rare fport for 
^^ Jack ! Never was place fo full of game as thefe 
5^ breafts ! You cannot flir, but flufh a fpherc, ftart 
*^ a chara6ler, or unkennel an orb T' 

Settle's is faid to have been the firfl play embeU 
[ lifhcd with fculptures ; thofe ornaments feem to have 
j ^aven poor Dryden great difturbance. He tries how- 
; ever to eafe his pain by venting his malice in a 
•-parody, 

'^ The poet has not only been fo imprudent to 
f * expofe all this fhifF, but fo arrogant to defend it 
/* with an epiftle ; lijce a fancy booth-keeper, that^^ 
*^ uh^n he had put a cheat upon the people, would 
*^ wrangle and fight with any that would not like 
5* it, or wojild offer to difpovcr it j for which arro- 

*' gance 
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*^ gaace our poet receives this corretftion : and, to 
** jerk him a little the Iharper, I will not tranfpofe 
** his verfe, but by the help of his own wordd 
*•* tranfhonfcnfe fenfe, that, by my ftufF, people may 
^* judge the better what his is : 

** Greit Boy, thy tragedy and fculptures done, 
** From prefs and plates, in fleets do homeward run j 
^^^* And, in ridiculous and bumble pride, 
^* Their courfc in ballad-fingers' baikets guide, 
*• Whofc greafy twigs do all new beauties take, 
** From the gay (hews thy dainty fculptures make. 
•* Thy lines a itoefs of rhyming nonfenfe yield, 
** A fcnfelefs tale, with flattering fuftian filPd. 
** No grain of' fenfe does in one lliie appear, 
^* Thy words big bulks of boifterous bombaft bear. 
♦* With noifethey move, and from players* mouths re- 

** bound, 
•* When their tongues dance to thy words' empty found, 
*• By thee infpir'd the rumbling verfcs roll, 
*^ As if that rhyme and bombaft Icnf a foul ;] 
•* And with that foul they fccm taught duty too ; 
^* To huffing words does humble nonfenfe bow, 
^* As if it would thy worthlefs worth enhance, 
•* To th' loweft rank,of fops thy praifc advance, 
** To whom, byinftinft, all thy fluff is dear : 
** Their loud claps echo to the theatre. 
•• From breaths of fools thy commendation fpreads, 
^* Fame fings thy praife with mouths of logger-heads. 
" With noifc and laughing each thy fuftain greets, 
" *Tis clapt by choirs of empty-headed cits, 
•' Who have their tribute fent, and homage glv^n, 
•• As men in whifpers fend loud noife to Heav^ 

*^ Thus I have daubed him with his own^puddle : 
^^ and now we are come from aboard his ^dancing, 

^•mafk- 
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** mafldng, rebounding, breathing fleet : and, as if 
^* we had landed at Gotham, we meet nothing but 
" fools and nonfenfc." 

Such was the criticifm to which the genius of 
Dryden could be reduced, between rage and tcrrour; 
rage with little provocation, and terrour with httlc 
danger. To fee the higheft mind thus levelled with 
the meaneft, may produce fome folace to the colS 
fcioufnefs of weaknefs, and fome mortification to the 

(pride of wifdom. But let it be remembered, that 
minds are not levelled in their powers but when they 
are firft levelled in their defires. Dryden and Settle 
had both placed their happinefs in the clag^ of mul- 
titudes. 

An EvenitJg^s Love^ or the Mock JJirologer, a co- 
medy (1671), is dedicated to the illuftrious Duke of 
Newcaftlc, whom he courts by adding to his praifes 
thofe of his lady, not only as a lover but a partner 
of his ftudies. It is unpleafing to think how many 
names, once celebrated, are fince forgotten. Of 
Newcaftle's works nothing is now known but his 
Treatife on Horfemanfhip. 

The Preface » fecms very elaborately written, and 
contains many juft remarks on the Fathers of the 
Englifh drama. Shakfpeare's plots, he fays, are in 
the hundred novels of Cinthio ; thofe of Beaumont 
and Fletcher in Spanifh Stories ; Jonfon only made 
them for himfelf. His criticifms upon tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, are judicious and profound. He 
endeavours to defend the immorality of fome of his 
comedies by the example of former writers ; which is 
oply tp fay, that hp was npt the firft nor perhaps the 

grcateft 
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greateft offender. Againft thofe that accufed him of 
plagiarifm he alleges a favourable exprefSon of the 
king: ** He only delired that they, who accufe mc 
*^ of thefts, would ftcal him plays like mine ;'* 
^d then relates how much labour he fpcnds in fiu 
ting for the Englilh llage what be borrows from 
pthers. 

Tyrannick Love^ or the Virgin Martyr (1672), was 
• another tragedy in rhyme, confpicuous for many 
paflages of ftrength and elegance, • and many of 
empty noife and ridiculous turbulence. The rants 
of Maximin have been always the fport of criticilm ; 
and were at length, if his own confeffion may be 
trufted, the ihame of the writer. 

Of this play he has taken care to let the reader 
know, that it was contrived and written in feveu 
iveeks. Want of time was often his excufe, orper- 
hags^ Ihqrtnefs of time was his private boaft in the 
form of an apology. , 

It was written before the Conquejl of Granada^ but 
publifhed after it. The defign is to recommend 
piety. *^ I confidered thatpleafure was not the only 
*' end of Poefy ; and that even the inftruAions of 
** morality were not fo wholly the bulinefs of a poet, 
** as that the precepts and examples of piety were to 
" be omitted ; for to leave that employment alro- 
** gether to the clergy, were to forget that religion 
*' was firfl taught in verfe, which the lazincfs or dull- 
•* nefs of fuccecding priefHiood turned afterwards 
*^ into profc." Thus foolifhly could Dryden write, 
father than not Ihew his malice to the parfons. 

The 
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Th6 two parts of the Conq^ueft of Granada (1672)^ 
arc writren with a feeming determination to glut the 
publick with dramatick wonders, to exhibit in its 
higheft elevation a theatrical meteor of incredible 
love and impoflible valour, and to leave no room for 
^ wildet flight to the extravagance of pofterity. All 
the rays of romantick heat, whether amorous or 
warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind of concentra- 
tion. He is above all laws ; he is exempt from all 
reftraints; he ranges the world at will, and governs 
wherever he appears. He fights without enquiring 
the caufe, and loves in fpight of the obligations of 
juftice, of rejedtion by his miftirefs, and of prohibi- 
tion from the dead. Yet the fcenes are, for the 
moft part, delightful ; they exhibit a kind of illuf- 
trious depravity, and majeftick madttefs, fuch as, 
if it is fometimes defpifed, is often reverenced, and 
in which the ridiculous is mingled with the afto- 
uifhing. 

In the Epilogue to the fecond part of the Conqueji of 
Granada^ Dryden indulges his favourite pleafure 
of difcrediting his predeceffors ; arid this Epilogue 
he has defended by a long poftfcript. He had pro- 
mifed a fecond dialogue, in which he lliould more 
fully treat of the virtues and faults of the Englilh 
poets, who have written in the dramatick, epick, or 
lyrick way. This promife was never formally per- 
formed ; but, with refpedl to the dramatick writers, 
he has given us in his prefaces, and in this poftfcript, 
fomething equivalent ; but his purpofe being to ex- 
alt himfelf by the comparifon, he Ihews faults dif- 
tin(Stly, and only praifes excellence in general terms. 

A play 
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Aj play thus written, m.profcfled defiance of 
probability^ natwally drew upon itfelf the vulturea 
of the theatre. One of the crit;icks that attacked it 
Vas Martin Clifford, to whom Sprat addrefled the 
tiife of Cowky, with fuch veneration of his critical 
powers a» might naturally excite great expeiSlations 
of inftpu^l^ions from his remarks. But let honeft 
credulity beware of receiving charaflers from con* 
Isemporary writers. QiiFord's remarks, by the fa- 
\ouf of Dr. Percy^ were at laft obtained ; and, that 
ao man may ever want them more, I will extraft 
enough to latisfy all reafonable defirc. 

In the firft Letter his obfervation is only general : 
*• You do Uve," fays he, ** in as much ignorance 
•* 4nd darkncfe as j;ou did in the womb ; your wri- 
•• tings are like a Jack-of-all-tradc's Ihop ; they have 
V a variety, but nothing of value ; and if thou art 
** not the duUeft plant-animal that ever the earth 
** produced, all that I have converfed with arp 
*^ ftrangely miftaken in thee." 
• In the fecond he tells him that Almanzor is not 
xpore copied from Achilles than from Ancient Piftol, 
^' But I am," fays he, " flrangely miftaken if | 
•* have not feen this very Almanzor of yours in fome 
•' difguife about this town, and pafling under an* 
** other name. Pr'ythee tell me true, was not this 
*MIufFcap once the Indian Emperor f and at another 
•* time did he not call himfelf Maximin f Was not 
** Lyndaraxa once called Almeria? I mean under 
** Monie%uma the Indian Emperor. I proteft and 
** vow they are either the fame, or fo alike, that I 
•* cannot, fpr my heart, diftinguifli one from the 
*' other. You are therefore a ftrangc unconfcionablc 

'' thi^f i 
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** thief; thou art not content to fteal from othAW^ 
*^ but doft rob thy poor wretched felf too." 

Now was Settlers time to take his revenge. He 
wrote a vindication of his own lines; and, if he is 
forced to yield any thing, makes his reprtf^s upon 
his enemy. To fay that his anfwer is equal to the 
ccnfure, is no high commendation. To expofeDry- . 
den's method of analyfing his expreffions, he trie* 
the fame experiment upon the fame defcription of 
the (hips in the Indian Emperor^ of which howevcf 
he does not deny the excellence ; but intends ta 
ihew, that by ftudied mifconftrudtion every thing 
may be equally reprefented as ridiculous. After fo 
much of Dryden's elegant animadverfions, jufticc . 
requires that fomething of Settle's fhould be exhibi- 
ted. Tlie following obfervations are therefore ex- 
tradled from a quarto pamphlet of ninety-five pages r , 

*• Fate after him below with pain did move, 
** And victory could fcarce keep pace above. 

•^ Thefe two lines, if he can fbcw me any fenfe or 
** thought in, or any thing but bombaft and noife/ 
** he Ihall make me believe every word in his obfcr- 
** vations on Morocco fenfe. 

** In the Emprefs of Morocco were thefe lines : 

** I'll travel then to fome remoter fphere, 

** Till I find out new worlds, and crown you there.'* 

On which Dryden made this remark : 

'* I believe our learned author takes a fphere for se 

^' country ; the fphere of Morocco ; as if Morocco 

** were the globe of earth and water ; but a globe is 

•* no fphere neither, by his leave/' &c. *^ So fphere 

q *^ muft 
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** muft not be fenfe, unlefs it rektes to a circular 
** motion about a globe, in which fenfe the aftrono- 
•* mers ufe it. I would defire him to expound thofc 
*^ lines in Granada : 

** V\\ to the turrets of the palace go, 

** And add new fire to thofe that fight belovr. ' 

** Thence, Hero-like, with torches by my fide, 

•* (Far be the omen tho') my Love Pil guide. 

" No, like his better fortune PU appear, "^ 

** With open arms, loofe veil, and flowing hair, \ 

•* Juft flying forward from my rowling fphere. ^ 

** I wonder, if he be fo ftridV, how he dares make 
*^ fo bold with fpbere himfelf, and be fo critical in 
** other men's writings. Fortune is fancied ftandipg 
•* on a globe, not on a Sphere y as he told us in the 
** firft adl. 

'^ Becaufe Elkanah's Similes are the mojl unlike things 
*^ to what they are compared in the worlds I'll venture 
*^ to ftart a fimile in his Annus Mirabilis : he gives 
*^ this poetical defcription of the fhip called the 
*^ London : 

'• The goodly London in her gallant trim, 

** The Phoenix-daughter of the vanquifht old, 

** Like a rich bride docs on the ocean fwim, 

** And on her fhadow rides in floating gold. 

" Her flag aloft fpread ruflling in the wind, 

** And fanguine ftreamers fcem'd the flood to fire : 

** The weaver, charm'd with what his loom defignM, 

** Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire. 

•* With roomy decks her guns of mighty ftrength 

•* Whofc low- laid mouths each mounting billow 

•* laves, 
** Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
** She iibems g fea-wafp flving in the waves. 

*^What 
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" What a wonderful pother is here, to make all thefc 
•• poetical beautifications of a Ihip ; that is, a pbc- 
** «ft» in the firft ftanza, and but a wafp in thelaft; 
•• nay, to make his humble comparifon of a wafp 
" more ridiculous, he does not fay it flies upon the 
*^ waves as nimbly as a wafp, or the like, but it 
" feemed a wafp. But our author at the writing of 
** this was not in his altitudes, to compare Ihips to 
•• floating palaces : a comparifon to the purpofe, waJ 
•• a perfe<5tion he did not arrive to till the Indian 
^^ Emperor's days. But perhaps his fimilitudc has 
•• more in it tlian we imagine ; this Ihip had a great 
•* many guns in her, and they, put all together, 
•* made the fling in the wafp's tail : for this is all the 
*♦ rcafon I can guefs, why it feem'd a wafp. But, 
•* becaufe we will allow him all we can to help out, 
f ♦ Jet it be a phenixfea-wafp^ and the rarity of fuch 
w an anim,^! p>ajr do much towards heightening the 
^' f^ncy, 

** It had been much more to his purpofe, if 
** he had defigned to render the fenfelefs ^play 
** litde, to have fearched for fome fuch pedantry 
*^ as this : 

** Two ifs fcarce make one poffibility. 
*• If juflice will take all, and nothing give, 
** Juftice, methinks, is not diftributive. 
. ^* To die or kill you is the alternative^ 
** Rather than take your life, I will not live. 

•* Obferve how prettily our author chops logick 
" in heroic verfe. Three fuch fufl:ian canting words 
*^ as dijlributive^ alternative^ and two ifsj no man 
" but himfelf would have come within the noife of. 

** But 
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^^ Bat he 's a man of general learning, and all comes 
•* into his play. 

^^ 'T would have done well too if he could have 
** met with the rant or two, worth the dbfervation ; 
^* flich as, 

•* Move fwiftly. Sun, and fly a lover's pace, 

•* Leave months and weeks behind thee in thy race* . 

*^ But fiirely the Sun; whethei* he flies a lover^s 
** or not a lover's pace, leaves weeks and month's^ 
'* nay years too, behind him in his race. 

** I^oor Robin, or any other of the PHilo-mathe- 
*/ maticks, would have given him fatisfadlidn in the 
'* point. 

** If I covilii kill thee no^, thy fatc*s (o lov^, 
" That 1 muft ftoop, ere 1 can give the blow. 
•* But mine is fixt fo for above thy crown, 
*« That all thy men, 
•* Piled on thy back, can never pull it dowii. 

** Now where that is, Almanzor^s fate is fixt, t 
** cannot guefs : but, wherever it is, J believe Al- 
** manzor, and think that all Abdalla's fubjec^s, 
** piled upon one another, might not pull down his 
** fate fo well as withoiit piling i befides, I think 
** Abdalia fo wife a man, that, if Almanzor had 
** told him piling his men upon his back might do 
* ' the feat, he would fcarcely bear fuch a weight, 
** for the pleafure of the exploit ; but it is a hufl^ 
** and let Abdalia do it if he dare. 

** The people like a headlong torrent goj 
** And every dam they break or overflow. 
Vol. IX. Z ** But, 
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** Bat, unopposed, they cither lofc thrir force, 
** Or wind in volumes to their former courfe : 

** a very pretty allufion, contrary to all fcnfc or rea- 
** fon. Torrents, I take it, let them wind never fo 
** much, can never return to their former courfe, 
** unlefs he can fuppofe that fountains can go up- 
*' wards, which is impoflible ; nay more, in the forc- 
*' going page be tells us fo too ; a trick of a very 
** unfaithful memory. 

<* But can no more than fountains upward flow; 

*' which of a torrent y which fignifics a rapid fhRim, 
** is much more impoffible. Belides, if he goes to 
** quibble, and fay that it is impolSble by art water 
*^ may be made return, and the famei^terotm twice 
** in one an^ the fame channel ; then be quite con- 
** futes what he fays : for it is by being oppofed, 
^*. that it runs into its former courfe ; for all engines 
*^ that make water fo return, do it by compullion 
•* and oppofition. Or, if he means a headlong tor- 
** rent for a tide, tvhich would be ridiculous, yet 
** they do not wind in volumes, but come fore-right 
" back (if their upright lies ftraight to their former 
'•* courfe), and that by oppofition of the fea- water, 
*^ that drives them back again. 

** And for fancy, when he lights of any thing 
•* like it, *tis a wonder if it be not borrowed. As 
*^ here, for example of, I find this fanciful thought 
** in his Ann. Mirab. 

** Old father Thames raised up his reverend bead : 
*' But fearM the fate of Simoeis would return ; 
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** t)eep in bis ooze be fought his fcdgy bed { 
^* >\nd (hrupk his wacer$ back into bi« urn. 

•• This is ftolcn from Cowley^s Davideis, p. p^ 

** Swift Jordan ftarted, jind ftrait backward fled, 
*• Hiding amongft thick recd^ big aged head. 
♦* And when the Spaniards tlicir aflault begin, 
*• At once beat thofe without and thofe within. 

** This Ahnanzor fpeaks of himfelf ; and furc for 
** one man to conquer an army within the city, and 
** another without tlic city, at once, is fomething 
*' difficult : but this flight is pardonable to fome wc 
** meet with in Granada: Ofmin, fpeaking of Al- 
^ manzor, 

•* Who, like a temped that outrides the wind, 
** Made a juft battle, ere the bodies join'd. 

*^ Pray, what does this honour^le perlbn mean by a 
^* Umpeft thai outrides the wind ! % tempeft that out- 
*^ rides itfdf. To fuppofe a tempeft without wind, 
** is as bad as fuppofing a man to walk without feet ; 
** for if he fuppofcs the tempeft to be fomething 
*^ diftinft from the wind, yet, as being the effedl 
** t)f wind only, to come before the caufe is a litde 
^^ prepofterous ; fo that, if he takes it one way, or 
^^ if he takes it the other, thofe two ij% will fcarcely 
** £Qake one poffibilityy Enough of Settle. 

Marriage-a-la-mode (1673) is a coiriedy dedicated 
to the Earl of Rochefter ; whom he acknowledges 
not only as the defender of his poetry, but the 
promoter of his fortune. Langbaine places thi^ 
play in 1673. The Earl of Rochefter, therefore, 
was the famous Wilmot, whom yet tradition always 
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reprcfents as an enemy to Dryden, and who is mciH 
tioned by him with fome difrefpcA in the preface to 
Juvenal. 

TJtf JJJignation^ or L/tve in a Nunnery , a comedy 
(1673), was driven off the ftage, againft the opimoriy 
as the author fays, cftke beft judges. It is dedicated, 
in a very elegant addrefs, to Sir Charles Sedley ; . 
in which he finds an opportunity for his ufual 
complaint of hard treatment and nnreafonablc 
cenfurc/ 

Amboyna (1673) is a tiflue of mingled dialogue in 
verfe and profe, and was perhaps written in lefe time 
than The Virgin Martyr ; though the author thought 
not fit either oftentatioufly or mournfully to tell how 
little labour it coft him, or at how Ihort a warning 
he produced it. It was a temporary performance, 
written in the time of the Dutch war, to inflame the 
hation againft their enemies ; to whom he hopes, as 
he declares in his Epilogue, to make his poetry not 
lefs deftru6tive than that by which Tyrtaeus of old 
animated the Spartans. This play was written in the 
fecond Dutch \Var, in 1673. 

Troilus and Crejftda (1679) is a play altered from 
Shakfpeare ; but fo altered, that, even in Langbaine's 
opinion, ** the laft fcene in the third aft is a maf- 
*^ ter-piece." It is introduced by a difcourfe on 
** the Grounds of Criticifm in Tragedy," to which 
I fufpeft that Rymef s book had given occa- 
fion. 

The Spanijh Fryar (1681) is a tragi-comedy, emi- 
nent for the happy coincidenec and coalition of the 
two plots. As it was written againft the Papifts, it 
would naturally at that time have .friends and cnc* 
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tnies; and pardy by the popularity which it ob- 
tained at firft, and partly by the real power both of 
4he ferious and rilible part, it continued long a fa- 
vourite of the publick. 

It was Dryden*s opinion, at leaft for fome time, 
and he maintains it in the dedication of this play, 
that the drama required an alternation of comick 
and tragick fcenes ; and that it is neceflary to miti- 
gate by alleviations of merriment the preflure of 
ponderous events, and the fatigue of toilfome paf- 
iions. *^ Whoever," fays he, ^^ cannot perform 
^* both parts, is but half a writer for the ft age '^ 

The Duke of Cuife^ a tragedy (1683), written in 
conjunftion with Lee, as Oedipus had been before, 
feems to defexve notice only for the offence which it 
gave to the remnant of the Covenanters, and in ge- 
neral to the enemies of the court, who attacked him 
with great violence, and were anfwered by him ; 
though at laft he feems to withdraw from the coa- 
tflift, by transferring the greater part of the blame 
or merit to his partner. It happened that a contract 
had been made betweeji them, by which they were 
to join in writing a play: and *^ he happened,** fays 
Dryden, V to claim the promife juft upon th^finifh- 
** ing of a poem, when I WQuld haye been glad of a 
** little refpite. — ^T^p-thirds of it belonged to him ; 
5' and to me oply the firft fcene of the play, the 
** whole fourth ac^, and the firft half, or fomewhat 
*^ more, of the fifth/' 

This was a play written profefledly for the party 
of the Duke of York, whofe fucceflion was then op- 
pofed. A parallel is intended between tlie Leaguers 
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of Fiance and the Covenanters of England : and this 
intention prodpced the controvcrfy. 

4ihi<m and Albanius (1685) is a mufical drama or 
opera, written, lilce the J)ui^ 0/ Guift^ againft the 
Republicans. With what fuccefs it was performed, 
I have not found ♦• 

The State of Innocence and Fall of Man (1675) ^* 
termed by him an opera : it is rather a tragedy in 
heroick rhyme, but of which the perfonages are foch 
^ cannot decently be exhibited on the flage. Some 
fuch production was forefeen by Marvel, who writer 
thus to Milon: 

•* Or if a Work fo infinite be fpann'd, 

** Jealous I was left fome lefs (kilfiil h^ind 

•* (Such as difqoiet always what is well, 

** And by iU-imiutJDg would excel,) 

** Might hence prcfume the whole creation's day 

** To change in fcenes, ^nd fliew it in a play." 

It is another of his hafty productions ; for the heat 

#his imagination raifed it in a month. 
This compofition is addrcfTcd to the Princefs of 
Modena, then Dutchefs of York, in a flrain of flatr 
tery which difgraces genius, and which it was won- 
derful that any man that knew the meaning of bis 
own words could ufe without felf-detcftation. It is 
^n attempt to mingle Earth and Heaven, by pr^fing 
Jiuman excellence in the language of religion. 

* Downcs fays, it was performed on a very unluckj ^y^ yi«. 
that on which the Duke pf Monmouth landed in the Weft \ aod 
|)e intimates, tliat the conftemation into which the kingdom 
was thrown by this event was a reafon why it was perfonne4 
^ut fix timej, and was in general ill received. H. 
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The pFefe^ce coatains an apology for hcroick 
vcrfc and poetick licence ; by which is n^ant not 
tny liberty taken in con trailing or extending 
words, but the ufe of bold fictions and ambitious 
figures. 

The reafon which he gives for printing what was 
pevcr a6led cannot be overpaffed : ** I was induce4 
^^ to it in my own defence, many hundred copies of 
** it being difperfed abroad without my knowledge 
f * or confent ; and every one gathering new faults, 
^* it became at length a libel againft me." Thefe 
copies/ as they gathered faults, were apparently ma- 
nufcript ; and he lived in an age very unlike ours, 
if many hundred copie« of fourteen hundred lines 
lyere likely to be tranfcribed* An author has a 
right to print his own works, and need not feek an 
apology in falfehood;. but he that could bear to 
write the dedication felt no pain in writing the 
prefece. 

Aunng Zebe (1676) is a tragedy founded on the 
actions of a great prince then reigning, but over na- 
tions not likely to employ their criticks upon the 
tranfadlions of the EngUfh flage. If he had known 
and difliked his own charafter, our trade was not in 
thofe times fecure from his refcntment. His coun- 
try is at fuch a diftance, that the manners might be 
fafcly falfified, and the incidents feigned ; for the 
remotenefs of place is remarked, by Racine, to 
afford the fame conveniencies to a poet as length of 
time. 

This play is written in rhyme ; and has the ap- 
pearance of being the moft elaborate of all the 
dramas. The pcrfonages are imperial ; but the dia^- 
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loguc is often domeftick, and therefore fufccptibki 
of fcntiments accommodated to familiar incidents. 
The complaint of life- is celebrated; and there 
are many other paffages that may be read with 
pleafure. 

' This play is addrefled to the Earl of Mulgravc, 
afterwards Duke of Buckingham, himfelf, if not a 
poet, yet a writer of verfes, and a critick. In this 
iddrefs Dryden gave the firft hints of his inten- 
tion to write an epick poem. He mentions his 
defign in terms fo obfcure, that he feems afraid 
left his plan fliould be purloined, as, he fays, hap- 
pened to him when he told it more plainly in his pre- 
face to Juvenal. ** The defign," fays Jie, " you 
** know is great, the ftbry Englilh, and neither toe 
** near the prefent times, nor too diftant from 
^^them.*' * 

All for Love, or the World well Lojl (1678), a tra- 
/ %^^y founded upon the ftory of Antony and Cleo- 
/ ^atra, he tells us, ** is the only play which he 
. ^* wrote for himfelf :'* the reft were given to th6 
people. It is by univerfal iconfent accounted the 
work in which he has admitted the feweft impro- 
prieties of ftyle or charadler ; but it has one fault 
tqual to many, though rather moral than critical, 
; that, by admitting the romantick omnipotence of 
V ' Love, he has recommended, as laudable and worthy 
'; of imitation, that conduft which, through all ages,' 
) the good have cenfured as vicious, and the bad de- 
\fpifed as foplifli. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, 
though written upon the common topicks of mali- 
cious and ignorant criticifm, and without any par- 
ticular 
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^cular relation to the charadVers or incidents of the 
drama, are defervedly celebrated for their elegance 
and fprighdinefs. 

Umbcrbam^ or the kind Keeper (1680), is a co- 
medy, which, after the third ftight, was prohibited 
as too indecent for the ftage. What gave offence, 
,was in the printing, as the author fays, altered or 
omitted. Dryden confeffes that its indecency was 
objeAed to; but Langbaine, who yet feldom 
favours him, imputes its expulfion to refentment, 
becaufe it ** fo much expofed the keeping part of 
f^ the town " 

Oedipus {' 679) is a tragedy formed by Dryden and 
Lee, in conjundlion, from the works of Sophocles, 
Seneca, and Corneille. Dryden planned the fcenes, 
and compofed the firft and third a6ls. ^ 

Don Seba/lian (1690) is commonly efleemed either \ 
the firft or fecond of his dramatick performances. 1 
It is too long to be all a<fted, and has many charac- \ 
ters and many incidents ; and though it is not with- 
out fallics of frantick dignity, and more noife than 
meaning, yet, as it makes approaches to the pofli- 
bilitics of real life, and has fome fentiments which j 
leave a firong imprcilion, it continued long to attraA [ 
littention. Amidft the diftrefTes of princes, and the 1 
yicifiitudes of empire, are inferted feveral fcenet 
which the writer intended for comick ; but which, 
I fuppofe, that age did not much ''ommend, and ^ 
this would not endure. There are, however, paf- ] 
fages of excellence univerfally acknowledged ; the 
clifpute and the reconciliation of Dorax and Sebaftian : 
nas always been admired. 
~ This 
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This play was firft a(fted in 1690, after Dryden 
had for fome years difcondnued draniatick poetry. 

Ampbyirion is a comedy derived from Plautus and 
Molierc. The dedication is dated 0&. 1690. This 
play feems to have fucceeded ^t its firfl appearance ; 
^d was^ I think, long confider^d as a very divert^ 
\t% entertaiament, 

Ckmems (1692) u a tragedy > only reoiarkabla 
as it occalioned an incident related in the GmrJ^^ 
and allufively mentioned by Dryden in his pre&ce. 
As he came out from the reprefentation, he was ac*^ 
cofted thus by fome airy ftrippling : ** Had I been 
** left alone with a young beauty, I would not have 
^ fpent my time like your Spartan,- ** That, Sir,'* 
faid Dryden, ** perhaps is true; but give nve leave 
^* to tell you that you are no hero.** 

King Art buw (1691) is another opera. It was the 
laft work that Dryden performed for King Charles, 
who did not live to fee it exhibited, and it does not 
ieem to have been c«fer brought upon the flage ♦• la 
the dedication to tlie Marquis of Halifax, there is a 
very elegant chara6ler o^fCharles, and a pleafing ac- 
count of his latter life, When this was firft brought 
upon the ftage, news that the Puke of Monmouth 
had landed was told in the theatre>?upon which the 
company departed, and Arthur was exhibited na 
more. 

His laft drama was Love T'riump&SM^y a tiagi-cor 
medy. In his dedication to the Earl of Salifbury he 
mentions ** the lownefe of fortune to which he ha& 

# 

* This is a miftake. It was fet to muiick by Purcdl, and wdi 
Received, and 15 yet a favourite ejitertaijiinent. H« 
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^^ voluotarily reduced himfelf, j^id of which he ha$ 
^* no rcafon to be afliamed." 

This play appeared in 1694. It is (aid to have 
teen unfuccefsfuL The cataftrophe, proceeding 
merely from a change of mind, is confefled by the 
fiuthor to be defcdlive. Thus he begia^and ended 
his dramatickjabours with jU fuccels. 

FfoSrlucIi ,a number of theatrical pieces, it will 
J)e fuppofcd, by moft readers, that he muft have 
improved his fortune; at leaft, that fuch diligence 
with fuch abilities muft have fet penury at defiance* 
But in DrydenV time the drama was very far front^ 
that univerfal approbation which it has now obtained. 
The phiyhouf? was abhorred by the Puritans, and 
^voided by thofe who defired the chara(5ler of fcri- 
rioufncfs or decency. A grave lawyer would have de-^ 
bafed his dignity, and a young trader would have 
impaired his credit, by appearing in thofe manfions 
of diflblute licentioufnefs. The profits of the the^r 
atre, when fo many claflcs of the people were de* 
dufted from the audience, were not great ; and the 
poet had, for a long time, but a fingle night. The 
firft that had two nights was Squtbern ; and the firft 
that had three was Rowe. • There were, however, in 
thofe days, arts of improving a poet's profit, which 
Dryden forbore to praftife; and a play therefore 
feldom produced him more than a hundred pounds^ 
by the accumulated gain of the third night, the de* 
dication, and the copy. 

AlnKjft every piece had a dedication, written with 
fuch elegance and luxuriance of praife, as neither 
haughtinefs nor avarice could be imagined able to 
yefift. But he feen^^ tQ have made flattery too 

cheap. 
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cheap. That praifc is worth nothing of which tha 
price is known. 

To increafe the value of his copies, he often ac- 
companied his work with a preface of criticifm ; a 
kind of learning then almoft new in the Engliih 
language, and which he, who had confidered with 
f;reat accuracy the principles of writing, was able to 
diftributc copioufly as occafions arofe. By thefe dif- 
fertations the publick judgement muft have been 
much improved ; and Swift, who converfed with 
Dryden, relates that he regretted the fuccefs of his 
own inftru<5lions, and found his readers made fud-r 
denly too Ikilful to be ealily fatisfied. 

His prologue§ had fuch reputation, that for fome 
time a play 'was confidered as lefs likely to be well 
received, if fome of his verfes did not introduce it. 
The price of a prologue was two guineas, till, being 
aflced to write one for Mr. Southern, he demanded 
three: '* Not/* faid he, *^ young man, outofdif- 
^* refpeft to you; but the players have had my goods 
?' too cheap.** 

Though he declares, that in his own opinion hi$ 
genius was not dramatick, he had great confidence 
in his own fertility; for he is faid to have engaged, 
by comrade, to furnifh four plays a year. 

It is certain that in one year, 1678 *, he pub- 
lifhed All for LovCy Ajjignatloh^ two parts of the Con- 
quejl of Granada^ Sir Martin Mcirr-all^ and the State 
of Innocence^ fix complete plays, with a celerity of 
performance, which, though all Langbane's charges 

* Dr. Johnfon 10 this affertion was niifled by Langbaine. 
Only one of thefe plays appeared in 1678. Nor >verc tliere 
more than three in any one year. The dates arq now added 
frpm tiKi original editions. R. 
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of plagiarifm Ihould be allowed, fliews fuch facility 
of compofition, fuch readinefs of language, and fuch 
copioufnefs of fcntiment, as, fince the time of Lopez 
de Vega, perhaps no other author has ever poflefTed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, 
nor \iv\ profits, hoM^^^^r fmri^], withnm- moleftation. 
He had criticks to endure, and rivals to oppofe. The 
two moft diftinguifhed wits of the nobility, the 
Duke of Buckingham and Earl of Rochefter, de- 
clared themfclves his enemies. 

Buckingham chara<fterifed him, in 167 1, by the 
name of Bayes in the Rebear/al; a farce which he is 
faid to have written with the affillance of Butler, the 
author of Hudibras ; Martin Clifford, of the Charter-? 
houfe ; and Dr. Sprat, the friend of Cowley, then 
his Chaplain. Dryden and his friends laughed at 
the length of time, and the number of hands, em* 
ployed upon this performance ; in which, though by 
ibme artifice of adlion it yet keeps pofleffion of the 
ftage, it is not pofliblc now to find any thing that 
might not have been written without fo long delay, 
or a confederacy fo numerous. ^ 

To adjuft the minute events of literary hiftory, 
is tedious and troublefome ; it requires indeed no 
great force of underftanding, but often depends 
upon enquiries which there is no opportunity of ma- \ 
king, or is to be fetched from books and pamphlets _ 
not always at hand. 

Tht Rehearfal was played in 1671 *, and yet is 
reprefented as ridiculing paffages in the Conquejl of 
Granada ^ and JJpgnation^ which were not publiflied 

* It was publiihcd in 1672. R. 

• f The Co7iqueJl of Granada was publiflied in 1672 5 Tlie Affig* 
fitiiioH, in 1673 J Jiiarriagea-la-mode in the fame year ; and Tj/- 
rannick Love, In 1672. 
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till 1678 ; in Marriage d-la-mode^ publiflied in 16^3 1 
and in Tyrannick Love^ in 1677. Thefe contradic- 
tioni (hew how rafhiy fatire is applied. 

It is faid that this farce was originally intended 
againft Davenant^ who, in the firft draught, was 
charaAerifed by the name of Bilboa. Darenant had 
been a foldier and an adventurer. 

There is one pafTage in the Rebearfal ftill remain- 
ing, which feems to have related originally to £)ave-» 
nant. Bayes hurts his nofe, and comes in with 
brown paper applied to the bruife ; how this affected 
Dryden, does not appear. Davenant's nofe had fuf- 
fered fuch diminution by mifliaps anumg the women, 
that a patch upon that part evidently denoted him. 

It is faid likewife that Sir Robert Howard was 
once meant. The delign was probably to ridicole 
the reigning poet, whatever he might be. 

Much of the perfonal fatire, to which it nright 
owe its firft reception, is now loft or obfcured. Bayes 
probably imitated the drefs, and mimicked the man- 
ner, of Dryden : the cant words which are fo often 
in his mouth may be fuppofcd to have been Drydcn's 
habitual phrafcs, or cuftomary exclamations. Bayes^ 
when he is to write, is blooded and purged ; this, as 
Lamotte relates himfelf to have heard, was the real 
pradtice of the poet. 

There were other ftrokes in the Rehearfal by 
which malice was gratified; the debate between 
liOve and Honour, which keeps prince Voljhius in a 
fingle boot, is faid to have alluded to the mifcon* 
ducft of the Duke of Ormond, who Ic^ Dublin to 
the rebels while he was toying with a miftrcfs. 

The Earl of Rochefter, to fupprefs the reputation 
of Dryden, took Settle into his proteAion, and en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured to perfuade the poblick that its approba** 
tion had been to that time mifplaccd. Settle was a 
while in high reputation ; his Emprefs of Mfrocco^ 
having firft delighted the town, was carried ia 
trimnph to Whitehall, and played by the ladies of 
the coxrrt. Now was the poetical R^eteor at the high- 
eft: Ac next monient b^an its fall. Rochefter 
withdrew his patronage ; feeming refolved, fays one 
cif his biographers, ** to have a judgement contrary 
** to that of the town \* perhaps being unable to en* 
dure any reputation beyond a certain height, even 
when he had himfelf contributed to raife it. • 

Neither criticks nor rivals did Dryden much mif- 
chief, unlefe they gained from his own temper the 
power of vexing him, which his frequent burfts of 
refentment give reafon to fufpeA. He is always 
angry at fome paft, or afraid of fome future cen- 
fure ; but he leflens the fmart of his wounds by the 
balm of his own approbation, and endeavours to re- 
pel the Ihafts of criticifm by oppofing a ihicld of 
adamantine confidence. 

The perpetual accufation produced againft him, 
was that of plagiarifm, againft which he never at- 
tempted any vigorous defence ; for though he was 
perhaps fometimes injurioufly cenfured, he would, 
by denying part of the charge, have confefled the 
reft ; and, as his adverfaries had the proof in their 
own hands, he, who knew that wit had little power 
againft fad^s, wifely left, in that perplexity which it 
generally produces, a queftion which it was his in- 
tereft to fupprefs, and which, unlefs provoked by 
vindication, few were likely to examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about thirty-five 
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to (ixty-three, may be fupj[X)fed to have been fuffiV 
ciently bufied by the compofition of eight-and- 
twenty pieces for the ftage, Drydcn found room inf 
the fame fpace for many other undertakings. 

But, how much foever he wrote, he was at leaft 
once fufpeAed of writing more ; for, in 1679, a 
paper of verfes, called An Effay on Satire^ was Ihcwn 
-about in manufcript ; by which the Earl of Rochcf- 
ter, the Duchefs of Portfmouth, and others, were fo 
much provoked, that, as was fuppofed (for the ac- 
tors were never difcovered), they procured Drydcn^ 
whom they fufpcfted as the author, to be waylaM 
and beaten. This incident is mentioned by the Duke 
of Buckinghamlhire, the true writer, in his Art of 
Poetry ; where he fays of Drydeii, 

Though prais'd and beaten for another** rhymes^ 
His own deferve as great applaufe fometimes. 

His reputation in time was fuch, that his name was 
thought neceffary to the fuccefs of every poetical or li- 
terary performance, and therefore he was engaged to 
contribute fomething, whatever it might be, to many 
publications. He prefixed the Life of Polybius to 
the tranflation of Sir Henry Sheers : and thofe of Lu- 
cian and Plutarch, to verfions of their works by dif- 
ferent hands. Of the Englifh Tacitus he ttanflated 
the iirft book ; and, if Gordon be credited, tranflated 
it from the French. Such a charge can hitdly be 
mentioned without fome degree df indignation ; bilt 
it is not, I fuppofe, fo much to be inferred, that Dry- 
den wanted the literature neceffary to the perufal of 
Tacitus, as that, confidering himfelf as hidden in a 
crowd, he had no awe of the publick ; and, writing 
X merely 
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merely for money, was contented to get it by the 
neareft way. 

In 1680, the EpLMes of Ovid being tranflated by 
the poets of the time, among which one was the 
work of Dryden, and another of Dryden and Lord 
Mulgrave, it was neceflary to introduce them by a 
preface ; and Dryden, who on fuch occtfioas wasL 
regularly fummoned, prefixed a difcourfe upon tranf- 
ktion, which was then ftruggling for the liberty that 
it now enjoys. Why it Ihould find any difficulty in 
breaking the Ihackles of verbal interpretation, which 
muft for ever debar it from elegance, it would be 
diflicult to conjecture, were not the power of preju- 
dice every day obferved. The authority of Jonfon, 
Sandys, and Holiday, had fixed the judgement of 
the nation ; and it was not eafily believed that a bet- 
ter way could be found than they had taken, though 
Fanfliaw, Denham, Waller, and Cowley, had tried 
to give examples of a different pradtice. 

In 1 68 1, Dryden became yet more confpicuou^ 
by uniting politicks with poetry, in the noemorable 
iatirc called Abfalom and Acbiiopbel^ written againft 
the fatftion which, by Lord Shaftefbury's incitement^ 
fct the Duke of Monmouth at its head. 

Of this poem, in which perfonal fatire was ap« 
plied to the fupport of public principles, and in 
which therefore every mind was interefted, the re- 
ception was eager, and the fale fo large, that my 
father, an old bookfeller, told me, he had not 
known it equaled but by SacieverelPs trial. 

The reafo^ of this general perufal Addifon has at- 
tempted to derive from the delight which the mind 
feels in the inveftigation of fccrcts ; and thinks that 

Vol. ES. ' A a curiofity 
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curiofity to decipher the names procured readers fa 
the poem. There is no need to enquire why thofe 
vcrfes were read, which, to all the attraftions of wit, 
elegance, and harmony, added the co-operation of 
ill the faftious paffions, and filled every mind with 
triumph or refentment. 

. It could not be fuppofed that all the provocation 
given by Dryden would be endured without refift- 
ance or reply. Both his perfon and his party were 
cxpofed in their turns to the fhafts of Csitire, which, 
though neither fo well pointed, nor pierhaps fo well 
aimed^ undoubtedly drew blood. 

One of thefe poems is called Drjden V Satire on bif 
Mufe: afcribed, though, as Pope fays, falfely, to 
Scnurs^ who was afterwards chancellor. The poem, 
whofefoever it was, has much virulence, and fomc 
fprightlinefs. The writer tells all the ill that he can 
colleA both of Dryden and his friends. 

The poem of Abfalom and AchiiDphel had two an- 
fwers, now both forgotten ; one called Azaria snd 
Hufloai \ the other Abfilom fenior. Of thefe hoftile 
compofitions, Dryden apparently imputes Abfalom 
jenior to Settle ^ by quoting in his vcrfes againft him 
the fecond line. Azaria and Hujhai was, as \7ood fays, 
imputed to him, though it is fomewhat unlikely 
that he fliould write twice on the lame occafion. 
This is a difficulty which I cannot remove, for 
want of a minuter knowledge of poetical tranf- 
aftions. 

The fame year he publifhed The Medaly of which 
the fubje<5t is a medal ftruck on Lord Shaftefbury's 
cfcape from a profecution, by the ignoramus of a 
grand jury of Londoners. 

In 
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In both poems h^ maintains the fame principles, 
and faw them both attacked by the fame antagonift. 
Elkanah Settle, who bad anfwered Abfalam^ appeared 
with equal courage in oppofition to The Medal, and 
published an anfwer called The Medal reverfei, with 
fo much fuccefs in both encounters, that he left tho 
palm doubtful, and divided the fuffirages of the na- 
tion. Such are the revolutions of fame, or fuch \i 
the prevalence of fafhion, that the man, whofe works 
have not yet been thought to deferve the care of col- 
le<5ting them, who died forgotten in an hofpital, and 
whofe latter years were fpent in contriving ihows for 
fairs, and carrying an elegy or epithalamium, of 
which the beginning and end were occafionally va- 
ried, but the intermediate parts were always the fame, 
to every houfe where there was a funeral or a wed- 
ding, might with truth have had infcribed upon his 
fbne> 

Here lies the Rival and Antagonift of Dryden* 

Setde was, for his rebellion, feverely chaftifed by 
Dryden under the name of Doeg^ in the fecond part 
of Ahfalom and Jchitopbel ; and was perhaps for his 
fa<ftious audacity made the city poet, whofe annual 
office was to defcribe the glories of the Mayor's 
day. Of thefe bards he was the lalt, and feem3 
tiot much to have deferved even this degree of 
regard, if it was paid to his political opinions : fot 
he afterwards wrote a paneg}Tick on the virtues 
of judge Jefferics ; and what more could have been 
done by the meaneft zealot for prerogative ? 

A a a Of 
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Of tranflated fragments, or occalional poem^, to 
enumerate the titles, or fettk the dates, would be 
tedious, with little ufe« It may be oblerved^ tfaat^ 
as Drydcn's genius was commonly exerted by fome 
\ perfonal regard, he rarely writes upon a general 
topick. 

Soon after the acceflion of King James> when 
the deiign of reconciling the nation to the Church 
of Rome became apparent, and tlie religion of the 
court gave the only efficacious title to its favours, 
Dryden declared himfelf a convert to Popery. This 
at any other time might have paffed with little cen- 
fure. Sir Ktm/m Digby embiaced P<^ery ; the two 
JisynoUs reciprocally converted one another ^ ; and 
ChilUngw$rtb himfelf was a while fo entangled in the 
wilds of cohtroverfy, as to retire for quiet to an in* 
fallible Church* If men of argument and ibidy can 
find fuch difficulties, or fuch motives, as may dther 
unite them to the Church of Rome, or detain them 
in uncertainty, there can be no wonder that a man, 
who perhaps never enquired why he was a Proteftant, 
ihould by an artful and experienced difputant be 
made a Papift, overborn by the fudden violence of 
new and unexpeAed arguments, or deceived by a 
reprefentation-which ihews only the doubts on one 
part, and onlj^ the evidence on the other. 

That conrerfion will always be fufpcfted that ap- 
parently concurs with intereft. He that never finds 

^ Dr. John Keynolds, vho lived tcm^ Jac. I. "wi^ 9i firft a 
^BealoQs PapUl^ and his brother William as eameil a Frotefiaot^ 
but^ bj mutual difputation^ each converted the pther. See 
Fuller's Church Hiftory, ^. 47, book X. ' H. 
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his error till it hinders his progrefs towards wealth or 
honour, will not be thought to lore Truth only for 
hcrfelf. Yet it may eaiily happen that information 
may con^e at a commodious time ; and, as truth and 
intereft are not by any fetal neceflity at variance, 
that one may by accident introduce the other. 
When opinions are ftruggUng into popularity, the 
tipiments by which they are oppofed or defended 
become more known ; and he that changes his pro-* 
feflion would perhaps have changed it before, with 
the like opportunities of inftru6lion. This was the 
then ftate of Popery ; every artifice was ufed to Ihew 
k in its faireft form ; and it mufl be owned to be 
a religion of external appearance fufficiently at- 
trafiive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprchenfive is like- 
wife an elevated foul, and that whoever is wife is alfo 
honeft. I am willing to believe that Dryden, ha- J 
ving employed his mind, acftive as it was, upon dif- 
ferent fiudies, and filled it, capacious as it was, with 
other materials, came unprovided to the contro- 
verfy, and wanted rather Ikill to difcover the right, 
than virtue to maintain it. But enquiries into the ^ 
heart are not for man ; we muil now leave him to his 
Judge. 

The prlefts, having ftrengthened their caufe by 
fo powerful an adherent, were not long before 
they brought him into a<ftion. They engaged 
him to defend the controverfial papers found in 
the ftrong box of Charles the Second ; and, what 
yet was harder, to defend them againft Stilling- 
fieet. 

A a 3 With 
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With hopes of promoting Popery, he was em- 
ployed to tranflate Maimbourg's Hiftory of the 
League ; which he publifhcd with a large introduc- 
tion. His name is likewife prefixed to the EngKfh 
Life of Francis Xavier ; but I know not that he ever 
owned himfelf the tranflator. Perhaps the ufe of his 
name was a pious fraud, which however feems not to 
have had much efFc<Sl ; for neither of the books, I 
believe, was ever popular. 

The verfion of Xavier's Life is commended bjr 
Brown, in a pamphlet not written to flatter ; and the 
occafion of it is faid to have been, that the Queen, 
when fhc folicited a fon, made vows to him as her 
tutelary faint. 

He w^ fuppofed to have undertaken to tranflat* 
Varillass Hiftory ofHerefies\ and, when Burnet puh-^ 
liftied remarks upon it, to have written an Anfwer ; 
upon which Burnet makes the following obfcr- 
vation : 

*' I have been mformed from England, that z 

•^^ gentleman, who is famous both for poetry and 

^^ feveral other things, had fpent three months in 

*^ tranflating M. Varillas's Hiftory ; but that, as foon 

** as.my Reflexions appeared, he difcontinued his la- 

^^ bour, finding the credit of hrs author was gone* 

^^ Now, If he thinks it is recovered by his Anfwer, 

** he will perhaps go on with his tranflation ; and 

^* this may be, for aught I know, as good an enter- 

** tainment for him as the converfation that he had 

^* fet on between the Hinds and Panthers, and all 

^* the reft of animals, for whom M. Varillas may 

^* ferve well enough as an author : and this hiftory 

^^ jyid that poem arc fuch extraordinary things of 

•^ their 
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^< their kind, that it will be but fuitable to fee 
^* the author of the worft poem become likewife 
** the tranflator of the worft hiftory that the age has 
^* produced. If his grace and his wit improve 
" both proportionably, he will hardly find that he 
** has gained much by the change he has made, 
** from having no religion, to chufe one of the 
** worft. It is true, he had fomewhat to fink from 
^* IB matter of wit ; but, as for his morals, it is 
*' fcarcely poffible for him to grow a worfe man 
*^ than he was. He has lately wreaked his malice 
^^ on me for fpoiling his three months labour ; but 
•^ in, it he has done me all the honour that any man 
^* can receive from him, which is to be railed at by 
** him. If I had ill-nature enough to prompt me 
^* to wilh a very bad wifli for him, it Ihould be, 
^^ that he would go on and finifli his tranflation. 
** By that it will appear, whether the Englifti na- 
^* tion, which is the moft competent judge in this 
^* matter, has, upon the feeing our debate, pro- 
*^ nounced in M. Varillas's favour, or in mine. It is 
*^ true, Mr. D. will fufFer a little by it; but at 
^* leaft it will fervp to keep him in from other 
" extravagances ; and if he gains little honour 
*' by this work, yet he cannot lofe fo much by it 
^* as he has done by his laft employment/* 

Having probably felt his own inferiority in theo- 
logical controverfy, he was defirous of trying whe- 
ther, by bringing poetry to aid his arguments, he 
might become a tpore efficacious defender of his 
new profeffion* To reafon in verfe was, indeed, 
one of his ppwcrs ; but fubtilty and harmony, united, 
are 0iU feeble^ when oppofed to truth. 

A a 4 Aiftuatc4 
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Aftuatcd therefore by zeal for Rome, or hope of 
/' iame, he published the Hind and Panther^ a poem 
in which the Church of Rome, figured by the milk- 
nvbite Hind^ defends her tenets againft the Church of 
JSngland, reprefented by the Panther^ a beaft beau* 
tiful, but fpotted. 

A fable, which exhibits two beafts talking Theo- 
logy, appears at once full of abfurdity ; and it waa 
accordingly ridiculed in the City Moufe and Country 
}&<mfey a parody, written by Montague, afterwards 
JSarl of Halifax, and Prior, who then gave the firft 
fpecimen of his abilities. 

The convcrfion of fuch a man, at fuch a time, 
was not likely to pafs uncenfured. Three dialogues 
were publifhed by the facetious Thomas Brown, of 
which the two firft were called Reafons of Mr. Bayts^ 
changing bis Religion ; and the third, the Reafms of 
Mr. Haim tbi Player's Converfion and Rc'rconverfion. 
The firft was printed in 1688, the fecond not till 
1690, the third in 1691. The clamour feems to 
have been long continued, and the fubjeft to have 
ftrongly fixed the publick attention. 

In the two firft dialogues Bayes is brough^ into 
the company of Crites and Eugenius, with whom 
he had formerly debated on dramatick poetry. 
The two talkers in the third are Mr, Bayes and 
Mr. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor 
deflitute of fancy ; but he feems to have thought it 
the pinnacle of excellence to be a merry feihvoi and 
therefore laid out his pbwers upon fmall jefts or grofs 
buffoonery; fo that his performances have little in- 
trinfick value, and were read OBly while they wcue jp©- 
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commended by the novelty of the event that occa* 
iioned them* 

Thefe dialogues are like hb other works: what 
fcnfe or knowledge they contain is difgraced by the 
garb in which it is exhibited. One great fource of 
pleafure is to call Dryden little B^es. Ajax, who 
happens to be mentioned, is ^* he that wore as many 
*^ cow-hides upon his fhield as would have furnifhed 
*^ half the King's army with Ihoe-lcather.'' 

Being aiked whether he had feen the ISnd and 
Panther, Crites anfwers : ** Seen it ! Mr. Bayes, 
^* why I can ftir no where but it purfues me; it 
^* haunts me worfe than a pewter-buttoned fei^nt 
'^ does a decayed cit. Scmietimes 1 meet it in a 
^^ band-box, when my laundrefs brings home my 
^^ linen ; fometimes, whether I will or no, it lights 
^* my pipe at a coffee-houfe ; fometimcs it furprifes 
^^ me in a trunk-maker's ihop; and fometimcs it re- 
*' frefhes my memory for me on the back/ide of a 
*' Chancery Jane parcel. For your comfort too, 
** Mr. Bayes, I have not only feen it, as you may 
** perceive, but have read it too, and can quote it 
^' as freely upon occafion as a frugal tradefman tan 
** quote dut noble treatife the Worth of a Penny to 
** his extravagant 'prentice, that revels in ftewed 
** apples and penny cuftards.** 

The whole animation of thefe compofitions arifes 
from a profufion of ludicrous and afFe(5led compari^ 
fons. ** To fecure one's chaftity,** lays Bayes, ** lit- 
•* tie more is^neceflary than to leave off a correfpon* 
*• dence with the other fex, which, to a wife man, 
** is no greater a puniflimcnt than it would be to a 
^^ ^natick perfon to forbid feeing The Cheats and 

^'The 
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*^ Tbe,CommiUee ; or for my Lord Mayor and Alder- 
*^ men to be interdi<fted the fight of The London 
*^ Cuckolds'* This is the general ftrain, and there- 
fore I Ihall be eafily excufed the labour of more 
tranfcription. 

Brown does not wholly forget paft tranfatfiions : 
*^ You began," fays Crites to Bayes, ** a very dif- 
*^ ferent religion, and have not mended the matter 
** in your laft choice. It was but reafon that your 
♦^ Mufe, which appeared firft in a tyrant's quanel, 
*^ ihould etaploy her laft efforts to juftify the ufur-r 
, ^^ pation of the Hind,'' 

Next year the nation was fummoned to celebrate 
the birth of* the Prince. Now was the time for 
Dryden to roufe his im^ination, and fbrain his 
voice. Hs^py days were at hand, and he was wil- 
ling to enjoy and diffufe the anticipated bleflings. 
He puWifhed a poem, filled with prcdiftions of 
.greatnefs and profperity ; prediftions, of which it is 
jiot neceflfary to tell how they have been verified. 

A few months pafTed after thefe joyful notes, and 

every blofTom of Popilh Hope was blafted for ever 

by the Revolution. A Papift now could be no 

longer laureat. The revenue, which he had enjoyed 

with fo much pride and praife, was transferred to 

Shad well, an old enemy, whom he had formerly 

ftigmatifed by the name of Og. Dryden could not 

decently complain that he was depofed ; but feemed 

very angry tliat Shadwell fucceeded him, and has 

V \ therefore celebrated the intruder's inauguration in a 

\ poem exquifitely fatirical, called Mac Flecknoe ; of 

' which the Dunciad^ as Pope himfelf decides, is an 

r . imitation^ 
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imitarion, though more extended in its plad, and 
more diverlified in its incidents. 

It is related by Prior, that Lord Dorfet, when as 
chamberlain' he was conftrained to ejeft Dryden 
from his office, gave him from his own purfe an 
allowance equal to the falary. This is no romantick 
or incredible adt of generolity ; an hundred a year 
is often enough given to claims lefs cogent by men 
lefs famed for liberality. Yet Dryden always repre- 
fented himfelf as fufFering under a public infli<5lion ; 
and once particularly demands refpcA for the pa- 
tience with which he endured the lofs of his little 
fortune; His patron might, indeed, enjoin him to 
fupprefs his bounty ; but, if he fuflfered nothing, 
he ihould not have complained. 

During the ihort reign of King James, he had 
written nothing for the ftage ♦, being, in his opi* 
nion, more profitably employed in controrvcrfy and 
flattery. Of praife he might perhaps have been lefs 
lavilh without inconvenience, for James was never 
faid to have much regard for poetry : he was to be 
flattered only by adopting his religion. 

Times were now changed : Dryden was no lon- 
ger the court-poet, and was to look back for fup- 
port to his former trade; and having waited about 
two years, either confidering himfelf as difcounte* 
nanced by the publick, or perhaps expedling a 
fecond Revolution, he .produced Don Seba/Han 
in 1690; and in the next four years four dramas 
fnore. 

♦ Albion and Albianus mnft however be excepted. R. 

In 
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In 1693 appeared a new veriion of Juvenal and 
Perfius. Of Juvenal he tranflatcd the firft, third, 
£xtb,, tenth, and fixtecnth fatires ; and of Perfius 
the whole work. On this occalion he introduced his 
two fons to the publick, as fturfeUngs of the Mufes. 
The fourteenth of Juvenal was the work of John, 
and the feventh of Charles Dry den. He prefixed a 
very ample preface, in th^ form of a dedicaticm to 
Lord Dorfet ; and there gives an account of the de- 
iign which he had once fomved to write an epick 
poem on the anions either of Arthur or the Black 
Prince. He confidered the epick as neceflarily in- 
cluding fome kind of fupematural agency, and had 
imagined a new kind of comeil between the guar- 
dian angels of kingdoms, of whom he conceived 
that each might be reprefented zealous for his charge, 
without any intended oppofition to the purpofes of 
the Supreme Being, of which all created minds muft 
in psut be ignorant. 

This is the moft reafonable fcheme of celeftiai in* 
tcrpofition that ever was formed. The furprizes and 
terrors of enchantments, which have fuccecded to 
the intrigues and oppofitions of Pagan deities, afford 
very ftriking fccnes, and open a vail extent to the 
imagination ; but, as Boileau obferves (and Boileau 
will be fcldom found miftaken), with this incurable 
defe<ft, that, in a conteft between Heaven and Hell, 
wc know at the beginning which is to prevail; fot 
this reafon we follow Rinaldo to the enchanted wood 
with more curiofity than terror. 

In the fcheme of Dryden there is one great dif- 
ficulty, which yet he would perhaps have had ad- 
drefs enough to furmount. In a war jufticc can be 

but 
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but on one fide; and, to entitle the hero to the pro- 
tection of angels, he muft fight in defence of indu- 
bitable right. Yet fome of the celeftial beings, thus 
oppofcd to each other, mufi: have been reprefented 
as defending guilt. 

That this poem was never written, is reafonably 
t6 be lamented. It would doubtlefs have improved 
our numbers, and enlarged our language; and 
might perhaps have contributed by pleafing in- 
ftruftions to reftify our opinions, and purify our 
manners. 

What he required as the indifpenfable condition 
of fuch an undertaking, a publick ftipend, was not 
likely in thefe times to be obtained. Riches were 
not become familiar to us ; nor had the nation yet 
learned to be liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with ftealing ; 
*' only," fays he, ** the guardian angels of king- 
^^ doms were machines too ponderous for him to 
** manage." 

In 1694, he began the mofl: laborious and diffi- 
cult of all his works, the tranilation of Virgil ; from 
which he borrowed two months, that he might turn 
" Frethoy's Art of Painting" into Engliih profe. 
The preface, which he boafl:s to have written in 
twelve mornings, exhibits a parallel of poetry and 
painting, with a mifcellaneous colleftion of critical 
remarks, fuch as coft a mind ftored like his no la- 
bour to produce them. 

In 1697, he publifhed his verfion of the works 

of Virgil; and, that no opportunity of profit might 

be loft, dedicated the Paftorals to the Lord Clififord^ 

the Georgkks to the Earl of Chcfterfield> and the 
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jEneid to die Earl of Mulgrave. This cetoaomy of 
flattery, at once lavifh and difcreet^ did not pa& 
without obfervation. 

This tranflation was ccnfured by Milbonrfiey a 
clergyman, fiyled, by Pope, ** the faireft of cri- 
•* ticks,'* becaufe he exhibited his own verfion to 
be compared with that which he condemned* 

His laft work was his Fables, publilhed in confe- 
quence, as is fuppofed, of a contra^ now in the 
hands of Mr. Tonfon : by which he obliged himfdf, 
in confideration of three hundred pounds, to finifh 
for the prefs ten thoufand verfes. 
> In this volume is comprifcd the well-known ode 
on St. Cecilia's day, which, as appeared by a letter 
communicated to Dr. Birch, he fpent a fortnight in 
compofing and correAing. Biit what is this to the 
patience and diligence of Boileau, whofe Equivoque^ 
a poem of only three hundred and forty-fix lines, 
took from his life eleven months to write it, and three 
years to revife it ? 

Rirt of his book of Fables is the firfi: Iliad in 
Englifh, intended as a fpecimen of a verfion of the 
whole. Confidering into what hands Homer was to 
fall, the reader cannot but rejoice that thb projedt 
went no further. 

The time was now at hand which was to put an 
end to all his fchemes and labours. On the firft of 
May, 1 70 1, having been fome time, as he tells us, 
a cripple in his limbs, he died, in Gerard-ftreet, of 
a mortification in his leg. 

There is extant a wild ftory relating to fome vexap- 
tiqus events that happened at his funeral, which, 
at the end of Congrevc*s life, by a writer of I 

know 
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know not what credit, are thus related, as I find 
the atcount transferred to a biographical diAionar)^ 
" Mr. Dryderi dying on the Wedncfday morning, 
•* Dr. Thomas Sprat, then Bifhop of Rochefter and 
** Dean of Weftminfter, fent the next day to the 
*^ Lady Elizabeth Howard, Mr. Dryden's widow, 
*^ that he would make a prefent of the ground, which 
^^ was forty pounds, with all the other Abbey-fees. 
^* The Lord Halifax likewife fent to the Lady Eliza- 
** beth, and Mr. Charles Dryden her fon, that, if 
** they would give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, 
*' he would inter him with a gentleman's private fu- 
*' neral, and afterwards beftow five hundred pounds 
** on a monument in the Abbey ; which, as they 
*^ had no reafon to refufe, they accepted. On the 
** Saturday following the company came ; the corpfe 
^^ was put into a velvet hearfe ; and eighteen mourn- 
*' ing coaches, filled with company, attended. 
•* When they were juft ready to move, the Lord Jef- 
*^ feries, fon of the Lord Chancellor JeiFeries, with 
^^ fome of his rakifh companions, coming by, alked 
** whofe funeral it was : and being told Mr. Dry- 
*^ den's, he laid, * What, fliall Dryden, the greateft 
^* honour and ornament of the nation, be buried af- 
** ter this private manner ! No, gentlemen, let all 
^^ that loved Mr. Dryden, and honour his memory, 
•^ alight and join with me in gaining my lady's con- 
^* fent to let me have the honour of his interment, 
** which (hall be after another manner than this; 
** and I will beftow a thoufand pounds on a monu- 
** ment in the Abbey for him.' The gentlemen in 
*^ the coaches, not knowing of the Bilhop of Ro- 
^* chefler's favour, nor of the lord Halifax's generous 

^^ dcfign 
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** defign (they both having, out of refpctft to the ft- 
'^ mily, enjoined the Lady Elixabeth, and her fon, 
** to keep their favour concealed to the worid, and 
*^ let it pafs for their own cxpcncc), readily came 
** out of their coaches, and attended Lord Jefferics 
•' up to the lady's bcdfide, who was then fick. He 
" repeated the purport of what he had before faid ; 
** but ihe abfolutely refufing, he fell on his knees,. 
*^ vowing never to rife till his reqiieft was granted. 
*^ The reft of the company by his defire kneeled 
** alfo ; and the lady, being under a fudden fur- 
** prize, fainted away. As foon as Ihe recovered 
** her fpeech, Ihe cried. No, no* Enough, gende- 
*' men, replied he; my lady is very good, fhe fays, 
" GOfgo. Slie repeated her former words with all 
^* her ftrength, but in vain, for her feeble voice 
** was loft in their acclamations of joy j and the 
** Lord JefFeries ordered the hearfemen to carry the 
•' corpfe to Mr. Ruffers, an undertaker in Cheap- 
^^ fide, and leave it there till he ihould fend orders 
^' for the embalment, which, he added, fhould be 
•^ after the royal maner. His directions were obey- 
^' ed, the company difperfed, and Lady Elizabeth 
*' and her fon remained inconfolable. The next 
^* day Mr. Charles Drjden waited on the Lord Ha- 
'^ li£uc and the Biihop, to excufe his mother and 
*^ himfelf, by relating the real truth. But neither his 
•* Lordfhip nor the Biftiop would admit of any plea« 
** efpecially the latter, who had the Abbey lighted, 
*^ the ground opened, the choir attending, an an- 
*^ them ready fet, and himfelf waiting for fome time 
** without any corpfe to bury. The undertaker, 
^^ after three days expedlance of orders for embal* 
^^ ment without receiving any, w^ted on the Lord 

^^ Jefferics, 
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•* Jcflferies; who, pretending ignorance of the tmttcr, 
•* turned it off with an ill-natured jeft, faying, that 
** thofe who obferved the orders of a drunken frolick 
** deferved no better ; that he remembered nothing 
** at all of it ; and that he might do what he pleafed 
** with the corpfe. Upon this, the undertaker 
** waited upon the Lady Elizabeth and her fon, and 
*^ threatened to bring the corpfe home, and fet it 
** before the door. They delired a day's* rcfpite, 
•* which was granted. Mr. Charles Dryden wrote a 
" handfome letter to the Lord JefFeries, who returned 
*^ it with this cool anfwer : ^ That he knew nothing 
*^ of the matter, and would be troubled no more 
** about it.* He then addrcflcd the Lord Halifax 
** and the bifliop of Rochefter, who abfolutely re- 
** fufed to do any thing in it. In this diftrefs Dr. 
" Garth fcnt for the corpfe to the College of Phyfi- 
" cians, and propofed a funeral by fubfcription, to 
** which himfelf fet a moft noble example. At laft 
•* a day, about three weeks after Mr. Dryden's de- 
** ceafe, was appointed for the interment. Dr. Garth 
•* pronounced a fine Latin oration, at the College, 
** over the corpfe ; which was attended to the Abbey 
*' by a numerous train of coaches. When the funeral 
^* was over, Mr. Charles Dryden fent a challenge to 
^^ the Lord JefFeries, who refufing to anfwer it, he 
" fent feveral others and went often himfelf ; but 
«< could neither get a letter delivered, nor admittance 
** to fpeak to him ; which fo incenfed him, that he 
** refolved, fince his Lordlhip refufed to anfwer him 
^^ like a genrtaman, that he would watch an oppor- 
** tunity to meet and fight oflf-hand, though with 
•• all the rules of honour; which his Lordfljip hear- 
VoL. DC B B •* ing. 
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*• ing, left the town : and Mr. Charles Drydcn coujd 
** never have the fatisfatflion of meeting him, though 
** he fought it till his death with the utmoft applica- 
" tion.'^ 

This ftory I once intended to omit, as it appcan 
with no great evidence ; nor have I met with any 
confirmation, but in a letter of Farquhar; and h^ 
only relates that the funeral of Dryden was tumuli^ 
tuary and confufed *. 

• Suppofing the ftory true, we may remark, that 
the gradual change of manners, though impercep- 
tible in the procefs, appears great when different 
times, and thofe not very diftant, are compared. If 
at this time a young drunken Lord Ihould interrupt 
the pompous regularity of a magnificent funerd, 
what would be the event, but that he would be 
juftled out of the way and compelled to be quiet ? 
If he fhould thruft himfelf into an houfe, he would 
be fent roughly away ; and, what is yet more to the 

♦An earlier account of Dryden*s funeral than that above cited, 
though witliout the circumftnnces that preceded it, is given by 
Edward Ward, who in his London Spy, publifhed in 1706, 
relates, that on the occafiou there was a performance of folemn 
Mufick at the College, and that at the proceflion, which himfeif 
faw, (landing at the end of Chancery-lane, Fleet-ftreet, there was 
a concert of hautboys and trumpets. The day of Dryden^s inter- 
ment, he fays, was Monday the 13th of May, which, according 
to Johnfon, was twelve days after his deccafe, and ihcws how 
long his funeral was in fafpcnfe. Ward knew not that the cx- 
pence of it was defrayed by fubfcription 5 but compliments Lord 
JefFeries for fo pious an undertaking. He alfo fays, that the caufe 
of Dryden*s death was an inflammation in his toe, occafioned by 
the fleih growing over the nail, which being negle6ted produced 
a mortification in his leg. H. * 

honout- 
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honour of the prefent time, I believe that thofe, who 
had fubfcribed to the funeral of a man like Dryden, 
would not, for fuch an accident, have withdrawn 
their contributions *. 

He was buried among the poets in Weftminftcr 
Abbey, where, though the Duke of Newcaftle had, 
in a general dedication prefixed by Congreve to his 
•ramatick works, accepted thanks* for his intention 
of erecting him a monument, he lay long without 
diftinftion, till the Duke of Buckinghamfhire gave 
him a tablet, infcribed only with the name of 
DRYDEN, 

He married the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 
of the Earl of Berkfhire, with circumftances, ac- 
cording to the fatire imputed to Lord Somers, not 
very honourable to either party ; by her he had three 
fons, Charles, John, and Henry, Charles was ufher 
of the palace to Pope Clement the Xlth ; and, vifit- 
ing England in 1704, was drowned in an attempt to 
fwim acrofs the Thames at Windfor. 

John was author of a comedy called TheHuf^ 
band his own Cuckold. He is faid to have died at 
Rome. Henry entered into fome religious order. It 
is fome proof of Dr}'den's fincerity in his fecond 
religion, that he taught it to his fons. A man, con- 
fcious of hypocritical profeffion in himfelf, is not 

* In the Regifler of the College of Phyficians, is the following 
Entry: "May 3, 1700. Comitiis Cenforiis ordinariis. At tl\e 
" requeft of fcvcral perfons of quality, that Mr. Drydcn might 
'/ be carried from the College of Phyficians to be interred at Wcft- 
*' minfter, it was unanimouily granted by the Prefident and 
'^Cenfors." 

This entry is not calculated to afford any credit to the narra- 
tive concerning Lord Jcfferics. R. 

B B 2 likely 
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likely to convert others ; and, as his fons were quali- 
fied in 1693 to appear among the tranflators of Ju- 
venal, they muft have been taught fome religion 
before their father's change. 

Of the perfon of Drydcn I know not any account; 
of his mind, the portrait which has been left by 
Congreve, who knew him with great familiarity, is 
fuch as adds our love of his manners to our admi* 
ration of his genius. ** He was,*' we are told, " of 
** a nature exceedingly humane and compaffionate, 
'* ready to forgive injuries, and capable of a fincerc 
** reconciliation with thofe who had offended him. 
*^ His friendihip, where he profefled it, went beyond 
** his profeffions. He was of a very eafy, of very 
" pleating accefs ; but fomewhat flow, and, as it were 
** diffident, in his advances to others: he had that 
^* in nature which abhorred intrufion into any fociety 
*^ whatever. He was therefore lefs known, and con- 
*^ fequently his character became more liable to mif- 
** apprehenfions and mifreprefentations : he was very 
•* modeft, and very eafily to be difcountcnanced in 
*• his approaches to his equals or fuperiors. As his 
** reading had been very extenfive, fo was he very 
^^ happy in a memory tenacious of every thing that 
** he had read. He was not more poflctTed of know- 
** ledge than he was communicative of it; but then 
** his communication was by no means pcdantick, or 
** impofed upon the converfation, but juft fuch, 
** and went fo far, as, by the natural turn of the con*^ 
** verfation in which he was engaged, tt was necefla- 
** rily promoted or required. He was extremely 
** ready and gentle in his correAion of the errors of 
^^ any writer who thought fit to confult him, and 
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the religion which he difobcyed. He forgot his duty 
rather thaji.difpjj^^^ it. His tendency toprofanc- 
nefs is the efFe<ft of levity, negligence, and loofe 
converfation, with a defirc of accommodating him- 
felf to tlie corruption of the times, by venturing to 
be wicked as far as he d,urft. When he profeffed 
himfelf a convert to Popery, he did not pretend to 
have received any new convidtion of the fundamental 
doctrines of Chriftianity. 

The perfecution of criticks was not the worft of 
his vexations ; he was much more difturbed by the 
importunities of want. His comp laints of poverty 
ate fo frequently repeated, either wTth tBe deje6lioi\ 
of weaknefs linking in helplefs mifery, or the indig- 
nation of merit claiming its tribute from mankind, 
that it is impoffible not to deteft the age which 
could impofe on fuch a man the neceffity of fuch fo- 
licitations, or not to defpife the man who could fub- 
mit to fuch folicitations without neceffity. 

Whether by the world^s negleft, or his own im- 
prudence, I am afraid that the greateft part of his 
life was pafTed in exigences. Such outcries were 
fufeTyliever uttered but in fevere pain. Of his fup- 
plies or his expences no probable cftimate can now 
be made. Except the tihrj of the Laureat, to which 
King James added the office of Hiftoriographer, 
perhaps with fomc additional emoluments, his whole 
revenue feems to have been cafual; and it is well 
known that he feldom lives frugally who lives by 
chance. Hope is always liberal ; and they that truft 
her promifes'make little fcruple of revelling to-day 
on the profits of the morrow. 

Of 
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Of his plays the profit was not great ; and ot the 
produce of his other works very little intelligence 
can be had. By difcourfing with the late amiable 
Mr. Tonfon, I could not find that any memorials of 
the tranfa<5lions between his predcccflbr and Dryden 
had been preferved, except the following papers : 

** I do hereby promife to pay John Dryden, Efq. 
•* or order, on the 25th of March, 1699, the fum of 
•• two hundred and fifty guineas, in confideration of 
•* ten thoufand verfes, which the faid John Dryden, 
•• Efq. is to deliver to me Jacob Tonfon, when 
" finifhed, whereof feven thoufand five hundred 
•• verfes^ more or lefs, are already in the faid Jacob 
•rTonfon*s pofleffion. And I do hereby farther 
•* promife, and engage myfelf, to make up the faid 
" fum of two hundred and fifty guineas three hun- 
•• dred pounds ftcrling to the faid John Dryden, 
•* Efq. his executors, adminifl:rat6rs, or afligns, at 
** the beginning of thefecond impreiTion of the faid 
" ten thoufand verfes. 

** In witnefs whereof I have hereunto fet my hand 
•• and fcal, this 20th day of March, 169 J-. 

*' Jacob Tonfon. 
** Sealed and delivered, being 

*• firft duly ftampt, purfu- 
•* ant to the adls of parlia- 
** ment for that purpofe, 
•• in the prefence of 
** Ben. Portlock, 
' ' « Will. Congreve." 

*^ March 24, i6^Sr 

** Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonfon the fum 

i^of two hundred fixty-eight pounds fifteen Ihil- 

** lings. 
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** fall as ready and patient to admit the reprehcn- 
" fions of others, in refpeft of his own overfights or 
« miftakes/' 

To this account of Congreve nothing can be ob- 
jected but the fondnefs of friendfhip; and to have 
excited that fondnefs in fuch a mind is no fmall degree 
of praife. The difpofition of Dryden, however, is 
ihewn in this character rather as it exhibited itfelf 
in curfory converfation, than as it operated on the 
more important parts of life. His placability and 
his friendfhip indeed were folid virtues ; but courtefy 
and good-humour are often found with little real 
worth. Since Congreve, who knew him well, has 
told us no more, the reft mtift be collefted as it can 
from other teftimonies, and particularly from thofe 
notices which Dryden has v^ry liberally given us of 
himfelf. 

"The modcfty which made him fo (low to advance, 
and fo eafy to be repulfed, was certainly no fufpicion 
of deficient merit, or unconfcioufnefs of his own 
value : he appears to have known, in its whole extent, 
the dignity of his own chara<5ler, and to have fet a 
very high value on his own powers and performances. 
He probably did not offer his converfation, becaufe 
he expefted it to be folic ited ; and he retired from a 
cold reception, not fubmiffive but indignant, with 
fuch deference of his own greatnefs as made him un- 
willing to cxpofe it to ncgleft or violation. 

His modefty was by no means inconfiflcnt with 
oftentatioufnefs ; he is diligent enough to remind the 
world of his merit, and cxprefTes with very little 
fcruple his high opinion of his own powers ; but his 
felf-commendations are read without fcorn or indig- 
nation ; we allow his claims, and love his franiknefs. 

3 B 3 Tra- 
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Tradition, however, has not allowed that his con- 
fidence in himfelf exempted him from jealoufy of 
others. He is accul'ed of envy and infidioufnefs ; and 
is particularly charged with inciting Creech to tran- 
Hate Horace, that he might lofe the rcpuution which 
Lucretius had given him. 

Of this charge we immediately difcover that it is 
merely conjedlural ; the purpofe was fuch as no man 
would confefs ; and a crime that admits no proof, 
why-fliould we believe ? 

He has been defcribed as magifterially prefiding 
over the younger writers, and aflumingthe diftribu- 
tion of poetical fame ; but he who excels has a right 
to teach, and he whofe judgement is incontcftiblc 
may without ufurpation examine and decide. 

Congreve rcprefents him as ready toadvife and in- 
jftruA ; but there is reafon to believe that his com- 
munication was rather ufeful than entertaining. He 
declares of himfelf that he was faturnine, and not one 
of thofe whofe fprightly fayings diverted company ; 
and one of his cenfurers.make him fay. 

Nor wine nor love could ever fee mc gay ; 
To writing bred, I knew not what to fay. 

There are men whofe powers operate only at lei- 
fure and in retirement, and whofe in telle Aual vigour 
deferts them in converfation ; whom merriment con- 
fufes, and objeftion difconcerts ; whofe bafhfulnefs 
reftrains their exertion, and fufFers them not to fpeak 
till the time of fpealcing is paft ; or whofe attention 
to their own character makes them, unwilling to utter 
at hazard what has not been conlidered, and cannot 
be recalled. 

•X Of 
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Of Drydes's fluggiilinefs in converfation it is vain 
to fcarch or to guefs the caufe. He certainly wanted 
neither fentiments nor language ; his intelledlual trea- 
fures were great, though they were locked up from 
his own ufe. '* His thoughts/' when he wrote, 
** flowed in upon him fo faft, that his only care was 
^^ which to chufe, and which to reje<ft." Such ra- 
pidity of compofition naturally promifes a flow of 
talk ; yet we mufl: be content to believe what an 
enemy fays of him, when he likcwife fays it of him- 
felf. But, whatever was his character as a compa- 
nion, it appears that he lived in familiarity with tht 
liighefl: perfons of his time. It is related by Carte 
of the Duke of Ormond, that he ufed often to pafs a 
night with Dryden, and thofe with whom Dryden 
conforted : who they were, Carte has not told, but 
certainly the convivial table at which Ormond fat 
was not furrounded with a plebeian fociety. He was 
indeed reproached with boafl:ing of his familiarity 
with the great: and Horace will fupport him in the 
opinion, that to pleafe fuperiors is not the loweft 
kind of merit. 

The merit of pleafing muft, however, be eftimated 
by the means. Favour is not always gained by good 
alliens or laudable qualities. CareflTes and prefer- 
ments are often beftowed on the auxiliaries of vice, 
the procurers of pleafure, or the flatterers of vanity. 
Dryden has never been charged with any perfonal 
agency unworthy of a good charaAer : he abetted 
vice and vanity only with his pen. One of his ene- 
mies has accufed him of lewdnefs in his converfation; 
btit, if accufation without proof be credited, who fliall 
be innocent ? 

B B 4 His 
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His works afford too many example* of diflblute 
licentioufncfs, and abjcA adulation ; but they were 
probably, like his merriment, artificial and con- 
Uraincd ; the effefts of ftudy and meditation, and 
his trade rather than his pleafure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and can 
deliberately pollute itfelf with ideal wickednefs for 
the fake of fpreading the contagion in fociety, I wifh 
not to conceal or c;xcufe the depravity. — Such degra- 
dation of the dignity of genius, fuch abufe of fuper- 
lative abilities, cannot be contemplated but with 
grief and indignation. What confolation ,can be had, 
Dryden has afforded, by living to repent, and to 
tcflify his repentance. 

Of dramatick immorality he did not want exam- 
x^ among his predeceffprs, or companions among 
BWcontemporaries ; but, in the meannefs and fervility 
of hyperbolical adulation, I know not whether, iincc 
the days in which the Rgman emperors were deified, 
he has been ever equalled, except by Afra Behn in 
an addrefs to Eleanor Gv^n. When once he has 
undertaken the tafk of praife, he no longer retains 
fhame in himfelf, nor fuppofes it in his patron. As 
many odoriferous bodies are obfcrved to difFufe per- 
fumes from year to year, without fenfible diminution 
of bulk or weight, he appears never to have impo- 
verifhed his mint of flattery by his expcnces, how- 
/'ever lavifh. He had all the forms of excellence, in- 
; telleftual and moral, combined in his mind, with 
I cndlefs variation ; and, when he had fcattered on the 
• hero of the day the golden fhower of wit and virtue, 
\ he had ready for him, whom he wifhed to court on 
the morrow, new wit and virtue with another ftamp. 

Of 
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Of this kind of meannefs he never fecms to decline i 
the pra6Hce, or lament the neceffity : he conliders the 
great as entitled to encomiaftick homage, and brings 
praife rather as a tribute than a gift, more delighted 
with the fertility of his invention, than mortified by 
the proftitution of his judgement. It is indeed not 
certain, that on thefc occaiions his judgement much 
rebelled againft his intereft. There are minds which 
cafily link into fubmiffion, that look on grandeur 
with undiftinguifhing reverence, and difcover no 
dcfeft where tliere is elevation of rank and affluence 
of riches. 

With his praifes of others and of himfelf is always 
intermingled aftnunj)f^difcoQtent and lamentation, 
a fullen growl of refentment, or a querulous murmur 
of dlflrefs. His worlw are xmder-valued, his nie- 
rit is unrewarded, and ^^ he has few thanks to 
*^ pay his ftars that he was born among Englishmen.** 
To his criricks he is fometimes contemptuous, fome* 
times refentful, and fometimes fubmiilive. The wri* 
tcr who thinks his works formed for duration, 
miflakes his intereft when he mentions his enemies. 
He degrades his own dignity by fhewing that he was 
afFefted by their ccnfures, and gives lifting im- 
portance to names, which, left to themfelves, would 
vanifh from remembrance. From this principlcN 
Drydcn did not often depart ; ^his complaints are for 
the greater jart general ; he feldom pollutes his page I 
with an adverfe name. He condefcended indeed to 
a controverfy with Settle, in which he perhaps may / 
be coniidered rather as alTaulting than repelling; and 
iince Setde is funk into oblivion, his libel remains 
injurious only to himfelf. 

Among 
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. Among anfwers to cnticks, no poetkal attacks, or 
altercations, are to be included ; they are like other 
poems, eiFufions of genius, produced as much to ob- 
tain praife as to obviate cenfure. Thefe Dryden 
pra6lifed, and in thefe he excelled* 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milbourne, he has 
made mention in the Preface of his Fables. To 
the cenfure of Collier, whofe remarks may be rather 
termed admonitions than criticifms, he makes little 
reply ; being, at the age of fixty-eight, attentive to 
better things than the claps of a playhoufc. He com- 
plains of Collier's nidenefs, and the ** liorfe-play of 
** his raillery ;" and aflerts, that " in many places he 
*^ has perverted by his gloffes the meaning" of what 
he cenfures ; but in other things he confefles that he 
is juftly taxed ; and fays, ^ith great calmnefs and 
candour, ** I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts or 
** exprciEons of mine that can be truly accufed of 
" obfcenity, immorality, or profanenefs, an 4 rctraA 
^^ them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; 
I *' if he be my friend, he will be glad of my rc- 
*^ pentancc." Yet as our beft difpofitions arc imper- 
fcft, he left ftanding in the fame book a refleiftion 
on Collier of great afperity, and indeed of more 
afperity than wit. 

Blackmore he reprefents as made his enemy by the 
poem of Abfalom and jickitophel^ which *^ he thinks a 
** little hard upon his fanatick patrons ;" and charges 
him with borrowing the plan of his Arthur from the 
Preface to Juvenal, " though he had," fays he, ^^the 
^* bafenefs not to acknowledge his benefaftor, but 
*^ inftcad of it to traduce me in a libel.'* 

Th^ 
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The libel in which Bkckmore traduced him was a 
Satire upon Wit \ in which, having lamented the 
exuberance of falfe wit and the deficiency of true, he 
propofes that all wit ihould be re-coined before it is 
current, and appoints mafters of aflay who ftiall rc- 
je(5l all that is light or debafed. 

*T\s true, that when the coarfe and worthlefs droll * 

Is purg'd away, there will be mighty lofs : 

Ev'n Congreve, Southern, manly Wyclierly, 

When thus rcfin*d, will grievous fuffcrers be. 

Into die melting pot when Drjden comes, 

What horrid ftench will rife, what noifome fumes ! 

How will he ihrink, when all his lewd allay. 

And wicked mixture, (hall be purg'd away ! 

Thus ftands the paflage in the laft edition ; but ia 
the original there was an abatement of the cenfure, 
beginning thus : 

But what remains will be fo pure, 'twill bear 
Th' examinadon of the moft fevere. 

Blackmore, finding the cenfure refented, and the 
civility difregarded, imgeneroufly omitted the fofter 
part. Such variations difcover a writer who confults 
his pafl!ions more than his virtue ; and it may be rea-^ 
fonably fuppofed that Dryden imputes his enmity to 
its true caufe. 

Of Milbourne he wrote only in general terms, 
fuch as are always ready at the call of anger, whether 
juft or not : a (hort extradl will be fufficient. *^ He 
^* pretends a quarrel to me, that I have fallen foiil 
*^ upon priefthood ; if I have, I am only to alk par- 
** don of good priefts, and am afraid his fhare of 
^* the reparation will come to little. Let him be 

*^ iatif- 
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** fatisficd that he fliall never be able to force himfelf 
** upon me for an adverfary ; I contemn him too 
^* much to enter into competition with him. 

** As for the reft of thofe who have written againft 
•* me, they are fuch fcoundrels that they defervc not 
*• the leaft notice to be taken of them. Blackmore 
*^ and Milbourne are only diftinguifhed from the 
** crowd by being remembered to their infamy." 

Dryden indeed difcovcred, in many of his writings, 
an affedled and abfurd malignity to priefts and prieft- 
hood, which naturally raifcd him many enemies, and 
which was fometimes as unfeafonably refented as it 
was exerted. Trapp is angry that he calls the facri- 
ficer in the Georgicks •* The Holy Butcher :'* the 
tranflation is not indeed ridiculous ; but Trapp*s anger 
arifes firom his zeal, not for the author, but the 
prieft ; as if any reproach of the follies of Paganifm 
could be extended to the preachers of truth. 

Dryden's diflikc of the priefthood is imputed by 
Jlangbaine, and I think by Brown, to a repulfe 
which he fufFered when he folicited ordination ; but 
he denies, in the Preface to his Fables, that he ever 
defigned to enter into the Church ; and fuch a denial 
he would not have hazarded, if he could have been 
convidled of falfehood. ~^\ 

i Malevolence to the clergy jis feldom at a great 
diftance from irreverenca-.o£ religion, and Dryden 
affords no exception to this obfervation. His wri- 
tings exhibit many paflages, which, with all the al- 
lowance that can be made for charaAers and occa* 
iions, are fuch as piety would not have admitted, aad 
fuch as may vitiate light and unprincipled minds. 
But there is no rcafon for fuppofing that he difbelieved 
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•* lings, in purfuance of an agreement for ten thou- 
** land verfes, to be delivered by me to the faid Ja- 
^* cob Tonfon, whereof I have already delivered to 
** him about feven thoufand five hundred, more or 
** lefs ; he the faid Jacob Tonfon being obliged to 
*' make up the forefaid fum of two hundred fixty- 
** eight pounds fifteen Ihillings three hundred pounds, 
" at the beginning of the fecond impreflSon of the 
** forefaid ten thoufand verfes; 

^ I fay, received by me 

" Johi> Drydcn. 
" Witnefs, Charles Dryden/' 

Two hundred and fifty guineas, at i/* is. 6d. is 
a68/* 15/. 

It is manifcft, from the dates of thiscontraft, that 
it relates to the volume of Fables, which contains 
about twelve thoufand verfes, and for which there- 
fore the payment muft have been afterwards enlarged. 

I have been told of another .letter yet remaining, 
in which he defires Tonfon to bring him money, to 
pay for a watch which he had ordered for his fon, 
and which the maker would not leave without the 
price. 

The inevitable confequence of poverty is depen- 
dence. Dryden had probably no recourfe In his 
exigences but to his bookfeller. The particular 
charadler of Tonfon I do not know ; but the general 
conduct of traders was much lefs liberal in thofe 
times than in our own ; their views were narrower, 
and their manners groffer. To the mercantile rug- 
gednefs of that race, the delicacy of the poet was 
fometimes expofed. Lord Bolingbroke, who in his 
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youth had cultivated poetry, related to Dr. King of 
Oxford, that one day, when he vifited Dryden, they 
heard, as they were convcrfing; another perfon en- 
tering the houfe. ** This,'* faid Dryden, *^ is Ton- 
*^ fon. You will take care not to depart before he 
*^ goes away : for I have not completed the Iheet 
**" which I promifed him ; and if you leave me un- 
*^ protected, I muft fufFer all the rudenefs to which 
** his refentment can prompt his tongue." 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, beiides 
the payment of the bookfeller, cannot be known. 
Mr. Derrick, who confulted fome of his relations, 
was informed that his Fables obtained five hundred 
pounds from the Dutchefs of Ormond ; a prefent not 
imfuitable to the mgnificence of that fplendid family; 
and he quotes Moyle, as relating that forty pounds 
were paid by a mulical fociety for the ufe of Alexan- 
der's Feafi. 

In thofe days the oeconomy of government was 
yet unfettled, and the payments of the Exchequer 
were dilatory and uncertain; of thisdiforder there is 
reafon to believe that the Laureat fometiiHes felt the 
cfFefts ; for, in one of his Prefaces he complains of 
thofe, who, being intrufted with the diftribution of 
the Prince's bounty, fufFer thofe that depend upon it 
to languilh in penury. 

Of his petty habits or flight amufements, tradi- 
tion has retained little. Of the only two men whom I 
have found to whom he was perfonally known, one 
told me, that at the hoi^e which he frequented, 
called Will's CofFee-houfe, the appeal upon any lite- 
jrary^iiii^te was made to him : and the other related, 
that his armed chair, which in the winter had a fettled 
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ind prefcriptive place by the fire, was in the fum- 
mer placed in the balcony, and that he called the 
two places his wJQter^and his fummer feat. This is 
all the intelligence which his two furvivors afforded 
me. 

One of his opinions will do him no honour in the 
prefent age, though in his own time, at leaft in the 
beginning of it, he was far from having it confined 
to himfelf. He put great confidence in the prognofti- 
cations of judicial aftrology. In the Appendi:ic to 
the Life of Congreve is a narrative of fome of his 
predidlions wonderfully fulfilled ; but I know not the 
writer's means of information, or character of vera- 
city. That he had the configurations of the horof- 
Qopt in his mind, and confidered them as influencing 
the affairs of men, he does not forbear to hint. 

The utmoft malice of the ftarsis pad.— 
Now frequent trines the happier lights among. 
And bi^k*'rais*J Jn^, from his dark prifon freed, 
Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung. 
Will gloriouily the new-laid works fucceed. 

He has effewhere fhewti his attention to the plane- 
tary powers ; and in the preface to his Fables has 
endeavoured obliquely to juflify his fuperftition by 
attributing the fame to fome of the Ancients. The 
latter, added to this narrative^ leaves no doubt of 
his notions or praftice. 

So flight and fo fcanty is the knowledge which I 
have been able to coUedl concerning the private life 
and domeftick manners of a man whom every Englifli 
generation muft mention with reverence as a critick 
and a poet. 

Vol. IX. C c DRY- 
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^'''iDRYDEN may be properly confidercd as the fe- 

/ tber of Englifli criticifm, as the writer who firft 

I taught us to determine upon principles the merit of 

\ compofition. Of our former poets, the greateft dra- 

matift wrote without rules, conduced through life 

and nature ^by a genius that rarely mifled, and rarely 

deferted him. Of the reft, thofe who knew the laws 

of propriety had neglefted to teach them. 

Two Arts cf EngUJh Poetry were written in the d^ys 
of Elizabeth by Webb and Puttenham, from which 
fomething might be learned, and a few hints had 
been given by Jonfon and Cowley ; but Drydcn's 
Effay on Dramatick Poetry was the firft regular and 
valuable treatife on the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions in the pro- 
lent age of Englifli literature, turns back to perufe 
this dialogue, will not perhaps find much increafc of 
knowledge, or much novelty of inftrudion ; but he 
is to remember that critical principles were then in 
the hands of a few, who had gathered them partly 
from the Ancients, and partly from the Italians and 
French. The ftrufture of dramatick poems was 
then not generally underftood. Audiences applauded 
by inftinft ; and poets perhaps often pleafed by 
chance. 

A writer who obtains his ftill purpofe lofcs himfelf 
in his own luftre. Of an opinion which is no- longer 
doubted, the evidence ceafes to be examined. Of an 
art univerfally praftife'd, the firft teacher is forgotten* 
Learning once made popular is no longer learning ; 
it has the appearance of fomething which we have 
beftowed upon ourfelves, as the dew appears to rife 
from the field which it refrefties. 
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To judge rightly of an author, we muft tranfport 
\ burfclves to his time,' and examine what were the 
wants of his cbntemporafies, and what were hfe 
meaiis of fupplying them. That whidh is cafy at one 
time was difficult at another. Dryden at leaft im- 
ported his fcicnce^ and gave his country what it 
wanted before ; or rather, he imported only the 
materials, and manufactured them by his own fkill; 

The Dialogue on the Drama was one of his firft 
feffays of criticifm, written when ht was yet a timo^ 
rous candidate for reputation, ahd therefore laboured 
with that diligence which he might allow himfelf 
fomewhat to remit, when his name gare fancftion td 
his pofitions, and liis awe of the publrck ^as abated, 
partly by cuftom, and partly by fuccefs. It will not 
bfe eafy to find, in all the opulence of our language, 
a treatifc fo artfully variegated with fucceffivc re- 
prefentations of oppofiite probabilities, fo enlivened 
with imagery, fo brightened with illuftrationd. His 
portraits of the Englifh dramatiftsare wrought with 
great fpirit and diligence. The account of Shak- I 
fpeare may ftahd as a perpetual model of encomiaftick 
triticifm ; eiaft without minutenefs^ and lofty with- 
out exaggeration. Thfc praife lati(hed by Long hus^ 
On the atteftation of the heroes of Marathon, by De- 
mofthenes, fades away before it. In a few lines is 
exhibited a charaAer, fo extenfive in its compre- 
henfion, and fo curious in its limitations, that no- 
thing can be added, diminiihed, or reformed ; nor 
can the editors and admirers of Shakfpeare, in all 
their emulation of reverence, boaft of much more 
than of having diffufed and paraphrafed this epitome 
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of excellence, of having changed Dryden's gold 
for bafer metal, of lower value, though of greater 
bulk. 

In this, and in all his other cflays oti the feme 
fubjcuSt, the criticifm of Dryden is the criticifm of a 
N4 JPS^t; not a dull cblleAion of theorems, nor a rude 
detection of faults, which perhaps the cenfor was not 
able to have committed ; but a gay and vigorous dif*- 
fertation, where delight is mingled with inftruftion, 
and where the author proves his right of judgement 
by his power of performance. 

The different manner and efFeft with which critical 
knowledge may be conveyed, was perhaps never 
more clearly exemplified than in the performances 
of Rymer and Dryden. It was faid of a difpute 
1>etween two mathematicians, " malim cum Scali- 
" gero errare, quam cum Clavio rc&& fapere ;'* 
that ** it was more eligible to go wrong with one, 
** than 'right with the other." A tendency of the 
fame kind every mind muft feel at the perufal of 
Dryden*s prefaces and Rymer's difcourfes. With 
Dryden we are wandering in queft of Truth ; whom 
we find, if we find her at all, dreft in the graces of 
elegance; and, if we mifs her, the labour of the 
purfuit rewards itfelf; we are led only through 
fragrance and flowers. Rymer, without taking a 
nearer, takes a rougher way ; every Hep is to be 
made through thorns and brambles ; and Truth, if 
- we meet her, appears repulfive by her mien, and un- 
/ graceful by her habit. Dryden's criticifm has the 
majefty of a queen ; Rymer's has the ferocity of a 
tyrant* 

As 
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As he had ftudied with great diligence the art of 
Poetry, and enlarged or reftified his notions, by ex-, 
perience perpetually increafing^ he had his mind ftored 
with principles and obfervations ; he poured out his 
knowledge with little labour ; for of labour, notwith- 
ftanding the multiplicity of his produAions, there is 
ftifficient reafon to fufpeft that he was not a lover* 
To write con amore, with fondnefs for the employ- 
ment, with perpetual touches and retouches, with 
unwillingnefs to take leave of his own idea, and an 
unwearied purfuit of unattainable perfection, was, I 
think, no part of his chara6ler. 

His criticifm may be conlidered as general or oc- 
cafional. In his general precepts, which depend 
upon the nature of things, and the ftrucfture of the 
human mind, he may doubtlefs be fafely recom- 
mended to the confidence of the reader ; but his oc- 
cafional and particular pofitions were fometimes in- 
tcrefted, fometimes negligent, and fometimes caprif 
cious. It is not without reafon that Trapp, fpeak- 
ing of the praifes which he beftows on Palamon and 
Arcite, fays, ** Novimus judicium Drydeni dc poe- 
♦^ mate quodam Cbauceriy pulchro fane illo, & ad- 
** modum laudando, nimirum quod non modo vere 
^* epicum fit, fed Iliada etiam atque ^neada aequet, 
** imo fuperet. Sed novimus eodem tempore viri 
^* illius maximi non femper accuratiffimas efle cen- 
** furas, nee ad feverifTimam critices normam ex- 
•* a<5tas : illo judice id plerumque optimum efl:, 
*^ quod nunc prae manibus habet, & in quo nunc 
^* occupatur.'* 

He is therefore by no means confl^ant to himfelf. 

Hi? defence and defertlon of dramatick rhyme is 
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generally known. SptHcey in his remarks on Pope'? 
pdyfley, produces what he thinks an unconquerable 
quotation from Dryden's preface to the -^neid, ii^ 
fevour of tranflating an epick poem into blank verfe j 
^ut he forgets that when his author attempted the 
Iliad, fome years afterwards, he (departed from his 
pwn decifion, and tranflated into rhyme. 

When he has any objection to obviate^ or any 
licence to defend, lie is not very fcrupulouj about 
what he aflerts, nor very cautious, if the prefent 
purpofe be fcrved, not to entangle himfelf in hi? 
pwn fophiftries. Bur^ when all arts are exhaufted, 
like other hunted animals, he fometimes ftands at 
bay ; when he cannot difown the grofsnefs of one of 
his plays, he declares that he knows not any law that 
prefcribcs morality to a comick poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modern writers are not 
always to be trufted. His parallel of the verfifica- 
^ion of Ovid with that of Claudiah has been very 
juftly cenfured by Sewel *. His comparifon of the 
iirft line of Virgil with the firft of Statius is not hap- 
pier. Virgil, he fays, is foft and gentle, and would 
Jiave thought Statius mad, if he had heard hini 
thundering ov|t 

Qua fupcrimpofito moles grmrnata coloflb. 

Statius perhaps heats himfelf, as he proceeds, tq 
exaggeration fomewhat hyperbolical ; but undoubt- 
edly Virgil would have been too hafty, if he had 
pondemned him to ftraw for one founding line. 

* Preface to Ovid's Mctamorphofcs. Dr. J. 
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Dcydcn wanted aa inftance, and the firft that occur- 
red was impreft into the fcrvice. 

What he wifties to fay, he fays at hazard ; he 
cited Corbuduc^ which he had never feen ; gives a 
falfe account of Chapmrns verfification ; and, difco- 
vers, in the preface to his Fables, that he tranflated 
the firft book of the Iliad without knowing what was 
in the fecond. ^ .w-^^^'-v 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever y 
niade any great advances in literature. As having 
diftinguiftied himfelf at Weftminfter under the tui- 
tion of Bufby, who advanced his fcholars to a height 
of knowledge very rarely attained in grammar- 
fchools, he r^fided afterwards at Cambridge ; it is 
not to be fuppofed, that his Ikill in the ancient 
languages was deficient, compared with that of com- 
mon ftudents ; but his fcholaftic acquifitions feem 
not proportionate to his opportunities and abilities. 
He could not^ like Milton or Cowley, have made 
his name illuftrious merely by his learning. He men- 
tions but few books, and thofe fuch as lie in the 
beaten track of regular ftudy ; from which if ever 
he departs, he is in danger of lofing himfelf in UA* 
known regions. 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pronounces 
with great confidence that the Latin tragedy of Me- 
dea is not Ovid's, -becaufe it is not fufficiently in- 
terefting and pathetick. He might have determined 
the queftion upon furer evidence ; for it is quoted 
by Cluintilian as the work of Seneca ; and the only 
line which remains in Ovid's play, for one line is 
left us, is not there to be found. There was there- 
fore no need of the gravity of conjecSure, or the 
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difcuflion of plot or fentimcnt, to find wfcat was 
already known upon higher authority than fuch dif- 
cuflions can ever reach. 

His literature, though not always free from often- 
tatioB, will be commonly found either obvious, 
and made his own by the art of dreffing it ; or 
fuperficial, which, by what he gives, (hews what he 
wanted ; or erroneous, haftily coUedlcd, and negli- 
gently fcattered. 
\ Yet it cannot be faid that his genius is ever 
unprovided of matter, or that his fancy languilhes 
in penury of ideas. His works abound with know- 
ledge, and fparkle with illuftrations. There is 
fcarccly any fcience or faculty that does not fupply 
him with occafional images and lucky fimilitudes ; 
every page difcovers a mind ver}- widely acquainted 
both with art and nature, and in full polTeflion of 
great ftores of intelleAual wealth. Of him that 
knows much it is natural to fuppofe that he has 
read with diligence : yet I rather believe that the 
( knowledge of Dryden was gleaned from accidental 
*; intelligence and various converfation, by a quick ap- 
^. prehenfion, a judicious feledlion, and a happy me- 
' piory, a keen appetite of knowledge, and ^ power- 
ful digeftion ; by vigilance that permitted nothing 
to pafs without notice, and a habit of reflexion 
that fufFered nothing ufeful to be lofl% A mind like 
Pr}'clca's, always curious, always aftive, to which 
every underftanding was prcnid to be aflbciatcd, and 
of which every one folicited the regard, by an am- 
( bitious difplay of himfelf, had a more pleafant, 
' perhaps a nearer way to knowledge than by the filent 
progrefs of folitary reading. I do not fuppofe that 
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he defpifcd books, or intentionally neglefted them j 
but that he was carried out, by the impetuofity of 
his genius, to more vivid and fpeedy inftrutftors ; and 
that his ftudies were rather dcfultory and fortuitous 
than conftant and fyftematical. 

It muft be confefled that he fcarcely ever appears 
to want book-learning but when he mentions books ; 
and to him may be transferred the praifc which be 
gives his mafter Charles ; 

His converfation, wit, and parts. 
His knowledge in the nobleft ufeful arts, 

Were fuch, dead authors could not give^ 

But habitudes of thofc that live : 
Who, lighting him, did greater lights rccdvcj 

He drain'd from all, and all they knew. 
His appreheniions quick, his judgement true; 

That the moft learn'd with (haitie confefe. 
His knowledge more, his reading only lefs. 

Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded, I 
will not undertake to give it; the atoms of proba- 
bility, of which my opinion has been formed, lie 
fcattered over all his works ; and by him who thinks 
the queftion worth his notice, his works muft be 
perufed with very clofe attention. 

Criticifm, either didadlick or defenfive, occupies 
almoft all hisprofe, except thofe pages which he has ( 
devoted to his patrons ; but none of his prefaces \ 
were ever thought tedious. They have not the for- 
piality of a fettled ftyle, in which the firft half of 
the fentence betrays the other. The daufes are never 
balanced, nor the periods modelled : every word 
fcems to drop by chance, though it falls into its 
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proper place. Nothing is cold or languid : the 
whole is airy^ animated, and vigorous ; what is little, 
is gay ; what is great, is fplcndid. He may be 
thought to mention himfelf too frequently; but, 
while he forces himfelf upon our eftecm, we cannot 
lefufe him to ftand high in his own. Every thing 
isexcufed by the play of images, and the fpright- 
Jinefs of expH-effion. Though all is eafy, nothing is 
feeble ; though all feems carelefs, there is nothing 
harfh ; and though, lince his earlier works more 
than a century has paffed, they have nothing yet 
uncouth or obfolete. 

He who writes much will not eafily efcape a man- 
Der, fuqh a recurrence of particular Ixodes as may be 
cafily noted. Dryden is always another and the fame ; 
he does not exhibit a fecond time the fame elegances 
in the fame form, nor appears to have any art 
ether than that of exprefling with clearnefs what he 
thinks with vigour. His ftyle could not eafily be 
imita ed, either ferioufly or hidicroufly ; for^ being 
always equable and always varied, it has no promi- 
nent or difcriminative characters. The beauty 
who is totally free from difproportion pf parts and 
features cannot be ridiculed by an overcharged rc- 
femblance. 

From his profe, however, Dryden derives only 
his accidental and fecondary praile ; the veneration 
with which his name is pronounced by every cultiva- 
tor of Englilh literature, is paid to him as he refined 
the language, improved the fentiments, and tuned 
^the numbers, of Engliih Poetry. 

After about half a century of forced thoughts, 
and rugged metre, fome advances tpwards nature 
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Md harmony had been already made by Waller and 
Penham ; they had ihewn that long difconrfcs in 
jphyme grew more pleafin^ wh^n they were broken 
into couplets, and that verfe confiftcd not oiily in the 
number but the arrangement of fyllables. 

But though they did much, who can deny that 
they left much to do ? Their worjcs were not many, 
nor were their minds of very ample comprehenlion. 
More examples of more modes of compofition were 
neceflary for the eftablilhment of regularity, and the 
introduiftion of propriety in word ^nd thought. 

Every language of a learned nation neceflarily dir 
vides itfelf into didion fcholaftick and popular, grave 
and familiar, elegant and grofs ; and from a nice 
idiftindlipn of thefe different parts arifes a great part 
of the beauty of ftyle. But, if , we except (a few 
minds, the favourites of nature, to whom their 
own original redVitude was in the place of rules, this 
delicacy of feledlion was little known to our authors; 
our fpe^ch lay before them in a heap of confulion ; 
and every man toolf for every purpofe what chance 
plight offer him. 

There was therefDre before the time of Dryden no 
poetical diiftion, no fyftem of words at once refined 
from the groffnefs of domeftick ufe, and free from 
the harflinefs of terms appropriated to particular 
arts. Words too familiar, or too remote, defeat the 
purpofe of a poet. From thofe founds which we 
hoar on fmall or on coarfe occafions, we do not eafily 
receive ftrong impreflions, or delightful images ; and 
words to which we are nearly fh-angers, whenever 
they occur, draw that attention on themfclves which 
fhey ihould tranfmit to things. 

Thofe 
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Thofe happy combinations of words which diftin^ 
guifl) poetry from profc had been rarely attempted ? 
we had few elegances or flowers of fpeech ; the rofes 
had not yet been plucked from the bramble, or dif- 
ferent colours had not been joined to enliven one 
another. 

It may be doubted whether Waller and Denham 
could have over-born the prejudices which had long 
prevailed, and which even then were iheltered by 
the proteftion of Cowley. The new verlification, aa 
it was called, may be confidered as owing its efta- 
blilhment to Dryden ; from whofe time it is apparent 
N that Engliih poetry has had no tendency to relapfe to 
its former favagenefs. 

The affluence and comprehenfion of our language 
is very illuftrioufly difplayed in our poetical tranlla- 
tions of Ancient Writers ; a work which the French 
feem to relinquifh in defpair, and which we were 
long unable to peform with dexterity. Ben Jonfon 
thought it neceflary to copy Horace almoft word by 
word ; Feltham, his contemporary and adverfary, 
confiders it as indifpenfably requifite in a tranflatioa 
to give line for hnc. It is faid tliat Sandys^ whon:^ 
Dryden calls the beft verfifier of the kft age, has 
ftruggled hardtocomprife every book of theEngHih 
Metamorphofes in the fame number of verfes with 
the original. Holyday had nothing in view but ta 
Ihew that he underftood his author, with fo little 
regard to the grandeur of his didlion, or the volu- 
bility of his numbers, that his metres can hardly be 
called verfes ; they cvinot be read without reluft- 
ance, nor will the labour always be rewarded by \m^ 
derftanding them. Cowley faw that fuch copyera 
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Were a fervlle race ; he aflerted his liberty, and fpread 
his wings fo boldly that he left his authors. It 
was referved for Dryden to fix the limits of poetical 
liberty, and give us juft rules and examples of tranf^ 
lation. 

When languages are formed upon different prin* 
ciples, it is impoflible that the fame modes of ex- 
predion Ihould always be elegant in both. While 
they run on together, the clofeft tranflation may be 
confidered as the heft ; but when they divaricate^ 
each muft take its natural courfc. Where correfpon- 
dence cannot be obtained, it is neceflary to be con- 
tent with fomething equivalent. " Tranflation there- 
** fore," fays Dryden, ** is not fo loofe as paraphrafe, 
*^ nor fo clofe as metaphrafe." 

All polifhed languages^ have different ftyles ; the 
concife, the diffufe, the lofty, arid the humble. In 
the proper choice of flyle confifts the refemblancc 
which Dryden principally exafts from the tranfla- 
tor. He is to exhibit his author's thoughts in fuck 
a drefs of didlion as the author would have given 
them, had his language beenEngliih : rugged mag« 
nificence is not to be foftened ; hyperbolical often- 
tation is not to.be reprelTed; por fententious affec- 
tation to have its point blunted. A tranflator is to 
\i be like his author ; it is not his bufineis to excel 
him. 

The reafonablenefs of thefe rules feems fufRcient 
for their vindication ; and the efFedls produced by 
obferving them were fo happy, that I know not 
whether they were ever oppofed but by Sir Edward 
Sherburne, a man whofe learning was greater than 
his powers of poetry, and who, being better quali- 
fied 
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ficd to give tht meaning than tlie fpirit of Setieca; 
has introduced his veriion of three tragedies by a 
defence of ck>fe tninflation. The authority of Horace, 
which the new tranflators cited in defence of their 
pra<ftice, he has, by a judicious explanation, takeik 
fiuriy from them ; but reafon wants not Horace to 
fupport it. 

It feldom happens that all the neceflary caufes 
concur to any great effe<ft : will is wanting to power, 
or power to will, or both are impeded by external 
obftruAfons. The exigences in which Dryden was 
condemned to pafs his life are reafonably fuppofed to 
have blafted his genius, to have driven out his works 
in a ftate of immaturity, and to have intercepted the 
ftdl-blown elegance which longer growth would have 
fupplied. 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, is fometimcs to^i 
haftily accufed. If the excellence of Dryden*s works 
was leffcned by his indigence, their number was iir^ 
creafed ; and I know not how it will be proved, that 
if he had written lefs he would have wriftch better ; 
or that indeed he would have undergone the toil of 
mn author, if he had not been folicited by fomething 
more prefling than the love of praife. 

But, as is faid by his SebafHan^ 

What had been, is unknown ; what is, appears. 

We know that Dryden's feveral produ6Vidns were fo 
many fucceflive expedicnis for his fupport ; his plays 
were therefore often borrowed ; and his poems wer# 
^moft all occalionaK 

In anoccalional performance no height of excel-* 

Hence caa be expedled from any mind^ however feA* 

' tUe 
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tile in itfelf, and however ftored with acquifitions. 
He whofe work is general and arbitrary has the choice 
of his matter, and takes that which his incli&atioA 
and his ftudies have beft qualified him to difplay and 
decorate. He is at liberty to delay his publication 
till he has fatisfied his friends and himfelf, till he has 
reformed his firft thoughts by fubfequent examiwt- 
tion, and polifhed away thofe faults which the pre^ 
cipitance of ardent compolition is likely to leave 
behind it. Virgil is related to have poured out a great 
number of lines in the morning, and to hare pafifed 
the day in reducing them to fewer. 

The occafiond^oct is circumfcribed by the nar- \j_ 
rowneft of his fubjcdt. Whatever can happen totnaa 
has happened fo* often that little remains for fancy or 
invention. We have been all bom ; we have moft 
of us been married; and fo many have died befoie 
us, that our deaths can fupply but few materials far 
a poet. In the fete of Princes the publick has an i»- 
tereft ; and what happens to them of good or cv3, 
the poets have always confidered as bulinefs for the 
Mufe. But after fo many inauguratory gratulations,\ 
nuptial hymns, and funeral dirges, he mull be highly \ 
favoured^ by nature, or by fortuncinwhb fays any ' 
thing^" hdrlaid before. Even war and conqueft, 
however fplendid, fuggeft no new images ; tlie tri- 
umphant chariot of a viftorious monarch can be 
decked only with thofe ornaments that have gmced 
his predeceflbrs. 

Not only matter but time is wanting. The poem 
muft not be delayed till the occalion is forgotteo. 
The lucky moments of animated imagination cannot 
be attended ; elegances and illuftrations cannot be 

mul- 
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multiplied by gradual accumulation ; the compofitioil 
muft be-diipatched, while converfation is yet bufy, 
and admiration frefh ; and hafte is to be made, left 
fome other event ihould lay hold upon mankind. 

Occafional compofitions may however fecure to a 
writer the praife both of learning and facility ; for 
tliey cannot be the efFeft of long ftudy, and muft 
be furnifhed immediately from the treafures of the 
mind. 

The death of Cromwell was the firft publick event 
which called forth Dryden's poetical powers. His 
heroick ftanzas have beauties and defefts ; the thoughts 
are vigorous, and, though not always proper, fhew a 
mind replete with ideas ; the numbers are fmooth ; 
and the di&ion, if not altogether correA, is elegant 
end cafy. 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his favourite 
author, though Gondibert never appears to have 
been popular ; and from Davenant he learned to 
pleafe his ear with the ftanza of four lines alternately 
rhymed. 

Dryden very early formed his verfification ; there 

[ are in this early produdlion no traces of Donne's or 

sjonfon's ruggednefs ; but he did not fo foon free his 

mind from the ambition of forced conceits. In his 

verfes on the Reftoration, he fays of the King's exile. 

He, tofs'd by Fate- 
Could taftc no fwects of youdi's defir'd age. 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 

And afterwards, to fliew how virtue and wifdom are 

increafed by ^dverlity, he makes this remark : 

*^ 
WcU 
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well might the antient poets ^beii cotif(?)r 
On Night the honour'd n^imc of c^unfelhr^ 
Since, ftruck with rays of profpe'rous fortune blind. 
We light alone in dark afni£lions find. 

ttis praife oF JVjonk'S dextfcrity tomprifes fuch ^ 
tlufter ojf thoughts unalUed to one anothei:^ as wiU 
hdt clfeWhere be eafiiy foiind 2 

*Twas Monk, whom Providence dc(Tgn*d tb lobfe 
Thofe real bonds falfe freedom did impofe. 
The bleflcd faints that watch'd this turtiing fcene 
t)id froih their ftars with joyful wonder lean, 
To fee fmall clues draw vafteft weights alongi 
Jkot in their bulk, but in their order llrong. 
Thus pencils can by one flight touch reftbre 
Smiles to tliat chaiiged face that tirept befofCi 
"With eafc fuch fond chimaras we purfge^ 
As fancy framei, for fancy to fubdiie : 
But, when ourfelves to aftioh we betake; 
It fhuns the mint like gold that chemifts n)ak8» 
How hard was then his talk, at once to be 
"What in the hoJy natural wb fee ! 
Man's Architea diflia£ily dtd ordain 
The charge of mufcles, nerves, and bf ttie braid^ 
Through vicvVlcfs conduits fpirits to difpcnfc 
The fprings of motion from the feat of fenft 2 
'Twas not the hafty produ£t of a day; 
But the vvcll-r]|5cn'd frdit of wife deldy. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he ft rook, 
Would let them play awhife upon the hooki 
Our healthful food the ilomach labours tbus^ 
At firft embracing what it ftfait doth cru(h. 
\Vife leach<^s will not vain receipts obtrude, 
While growing pains pronounce tire humours crtide ) 
Deaf to complaints, they ^ait upon the iiJ^ 
r" Till fome fafe criCs authorize their Ikill. 

VpL^IX. Dd HI 
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He had not yet learned, indeed he never learned 
well, to forbear the improper ufe of mythology. 
After having rewarded the Heathen deities for theii 
care, 

With Alga who the facrcd altar ftrows ? 
To ail the fca-gods Charles an offering owes i 
A bull to diee, Portunus, fhall be flain ; 
A ram to you, ye Tempcfts of the Main. 

He tells us, in the language of Religion, 

Prayer ftorm'd the fkies, and ravilh'd Charles from 

thence. 
As Heaven itfclf is took by violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the moft awful paf- 
fages of Sacred Hiftory. 

Other conceits there are, too curious to be quite 
omitted; as, n 

For by exanople moft wc finn*d before, 

And, glafs-like, cleamcfs mixM with frailty bore. 

x^ How far he was yet from thinking it neceflary to 

N found his fentiments on* nature, appears from the 
extravagance of his ficfVions and hyperboles : 

The winds, that never naoderation knew, 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew; 
Or, out of breath with joy, could not eulaigc 
Their ftraiten'd lungs. — 
It is no longer motion cheats your view ; 
As you meet it, the land approacheth you ; 
The land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitence, and fori ow bears. 

I know 
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1 know not whether this fancy, however little be its 
value, was not borrowed. A French poet read to 
Malherbe fome verfes, in which he reprefcnts France 
as moving out of its pUce to receive the king. 
'* Though this,*' faid Malherbe, *^ was in my time, 
** I do not remember it." 

His poem on the Coronation has a more even tenor 
of thought. Some lines deferve to be quoted. 

You have already quench'd fcdition*s brand ; 
And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land ; 
The jealous feds that durft not traft their c^fe, 
So far from their own will as to the laws. 
Him for their umpire and their fynod take, 
And their appeal alone to Caefar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that old Verd-- 
dfication, of which, I believe, in all his works, there 
IS not another i 

Nor is it duty, or our hope alone, 
Creates that joy, but full fruition* 

In the verfes to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon^ 
two years afterwards, is a conceit fo hopelefs at the 
firft view, that few would have attempted it ; and 
fo fuccefs fully laboured, that though at laft it gives 
the reader more perplexity than pleafure, and feems 
hardly worth t\\t ftudy that it cofts, yet it muft be 
valued as a proof of a mind at once fubtlc and com- 
prehenfive ; 

In open profpeft nothing bounds our eye. 
Until the earth fccms joinM unto the Iky : 
So in this hcmifphere our utraoft view 
Is only boiinded by our king and yoa: 

D D 2 Our 
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Oar Oght is limits where you are join'd. 
And beyond that no &rther Heaven can find* 
So well your yirtues do with his agree. 
That though your orbs of different greatnefs bc^ 
Yet both are for each other^s uTe difposM, 
His to enclofe, and yours to be enclosed. 
Nor could another in your room have been. 
Except an emptinefs Iiad connc between. 

The comparifcm of the Chancellor to the Indies 
leaves all refemblance too far behind it : 

And as tlie Indies were not found before 
Thofe rich perfumes which from the happy fiiore 
The winds upon their bahny wings conveyed, 
Whofe guilty fweetnefs firft their world betray'd ; 
So by your counfcls we arc brought t& view 
A new and undifcover'd world in you« 

There is another comparifon, for there b Htde elfc 
in the poem, of which, though perhaps it cannot be 
explained into plain profaick meaning, the mind 
perceives f nough to be delighted, and readily for-r^ 
gives its obfcurity, for ita magnificence : 

How ftrangely aftive are the arts of peace, 
Whofe reftlefs motions lefs than wars do ceafc ! 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noifc ; 
And war more force, but not more pains employs.- 
Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind, 
That, like the Earth^s, it leaves our fenfe behind j 
While you fo fraoothly turn and roll otir fpbcre,. 
That rapid motion doey but red appear. 
For as in nature's fwiftnefs, with the throng. 
Of flying orbs while ours is borne along, 
Att feems at reft to the deluded eye, 
Mov'd by the foul of the fiune harmony : 
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fie, carry'd on by your unwearied care. 
We reft in peace^ and yet in motion ihare« 

To this fucceed four lines, which perhaps afford 
Dryden's firft attempt at thofe penetrating remarks 
on human nature, for which he feems to hav€ been 
peculiarly formed : 

Let envy then thoCb crimes within you fee, 
From which the happy never muft be fr^; 
Envy, that does with mifery refide. 
The joy and the reveqge of raio'd pride. 

Into this poem be feems to have colleAed all his 
powers ; and after this he did not often bring upon 
his anvil fuch fhijbbom and unmalleable thoughts ; 
but, as a fpecimen of his ^ilities to unite the moft 
pnfociable matter, he has concluded with lines of 
which I thin|c not myfelf obliged to tell the mean^ 

Yet unimpairM with labours, or with time. 
Your age but feems to a new youth to4:limb» 
Thus heavenly bodies do onr time beget, 
i^nd meafure change, but (hare no part of it ; 
^nd ftill It (hall without a wpjght increafe, 
JJke this new year, whofe motions qever ceafe« 
For iince the glorious courfe you have begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the fun, 
}t muft both wpightlefs and jmrnprtal prove, 
Becaufe the centre of it is above. 

In the /tnnus Mirabilss he npturned to the quatrain, 
which from that time he totally quitted, per-^ 
}iap^ from experience of its inconvenience, for he 
complains of its difficulty. This is one of his 
great^ft attempts. He had fubjeds equal to his abi- 

p p 3 lities. 
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lities, a great naval war, and the Fire of London. 
Battles have always been defcribed in hcroick poetry; 
but a fea-fight and artillery had yet fomethingof 
jiQvclty. New arts are long in the world before 
poets dcfcribe them ; for they borrow every thing 
from their predeceflbrs, and commonly derive very 
little from nature or from life. Boileau was the firft. 
French writer that had ever hazarded in verfc the 
mention of modern war, or the efFefts of gunpowder. 
We, who are lefs afraid of novelty, had already pof- 
feflion of thofe dreadful images. Waller had de- 
fcribed a fea-fight. Milton had not yet transferred 
the invention of fire-arms to the rebellious angels. 

This poem is written with great diligence, yet 
docs not fully anfwer the expe6lation raifed by fuch 
fubjedls and fuch a writer. With the ftanza of 
Davenant he has fometimes his vein of parenthefis, 
and incidental difquifition, and flops his narrative 
for a wife remark, 

The general fault is, that he affords more fenti- 
ment than defcription, and does not fo much imprefs 
fcenes upon the fancy, as deduce coqfequences and 
make comparifons. 

The initial ftanzas have rather too much refem-. 
blance to the firft lines of Waller's poem on the war 
with Spain; perhaps fuch a beginning is natural, 
and could not be avoided without affeftation. Both 
Waller and Dryden might take their hint from the 
poem on the civil war of Rome, ** Orbem ian\ 
^< totum,'' &c. 

Of the king coUedling his navy, he fays. 

It fccms, as every (hip their fovercign knows» 
|)is awful fummons tliey fo foon obey ; , 
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So hear the fcaly herds when Proteus blows. 
And fo to pafturc follow through the fea. 

It would not be hard to believe that Dryden had 
written the two firft lines ferioufly, and that Ibme 
wag had added the two latter in burlefque. Who 
would expedl the lines that immediately follow, which 
are indeed perhaps indecently hyperbolical, but cer- 
tainly in a mode totally different ? 

To fee this fleet upon the ocean move. 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the ikies ; 

And Heaven, as if there wanted lights above. 
For tapers made two glaring comets rife. 

The dcfcription of the attempt at Bergen will 
afford a very complete fpecimen of the defcriptions 
in this poem : 

And now approach'd their fleet from India, fraught 

With all the riches of the riling fun : 
And precious fand from Southern climates brought. 

The fatal regions where the war begun. 

Like hunted cadors, confcious of their (lore, 
Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coaft they bring ; 

Then firft the North's cold bofom fpiccs bone. 
And winter brooded on the Eaftern fpring. 

By the rich fccnt we found our perfum'd prey. 

Which, flank'd with rocks, didclofc in covert He; 

And round about their murdering cannon lay. 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 

The Englilh undertake th' unequal war : 
Seven fhips alone, by which the port is barr'd, 
Beliege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 

p o 4 Thefc 
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Tl^^fe ^ht like haflxindi, bvc like lovers thofi; : 
Thefefain would keep» and thofc more fain enjoys 

And to fuch height their frantick pai&on grows. 
That what both love, both hazard to deftroy : 

Amidft whole heaps of (pices light; a ball. 
And now their odours aroiM againft them fly: 

^me prccioully by fjiatter'^ porcelain fail. 
And forpe by aromatick fplinters die ; 

And, though by tempcfls of the prize bfereft. 
In Heaycn'^ inclemency fome e^e we findj 

Our foes we vanquifh'd by our valour left, 
And only yielded to the feas and wind. 

In this rnanper is the fublime too often mingled 
^th the ridiculous. The Dutch feek a fhelter for s^ 
y^ealthy fleet : this ftirely needed no illuftration ; y^ 
they ipuft fly, uot like all thf reft of mankind on 
the fame occafion, but " like hunted caftprs ;" and 
they might wit^ ftrift propriety be hunted ; for we^ 
\vinded them by our nofes — their per/uws betrayed 
^hem. The Bujband' sind the Loycr^ tl^pv^h o^ 
more dignity than the caftor, are imjiges too do- 
^neftick to mingle properly with the horrors of war. 
The two quatrains th^t foUow are worthy of the 
author. 

I'he account 9^ the different fenfiitioxis with which 
the two fleets retired, when the night parted them,' 
is one of the faireft flowers of JEnglifli poetry : ^ 

The night comes on, we eager to purfue 
The combat flill, and they afham'd to leave ; 

Tiir the laft ftreaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubftul moon light did our rage deceive. 
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In tV Englifh iieet each fhip refounds with joy. 
And loud applaofe of their great leader's £une : 

In fiery dreams the Dutch they (Hli deftroy, 
And, ilumberingy fmile at the imagined flame. 

Not fo the Holland fleet, who» tii'd and done, 
Slretch'd on their decks, like weary oxen lie ; 

Faint fweats all down their mighty members nin» 
(Vaft bulks, which little fouls but ill fupply}^ 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread. 

Or, fhipwreckM, labour to fome diftant (hore : 

Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead ; 
They wake with horror, and dare deep no more. 

It IS a general rule in poetry, that all appropriated 
terms of art" Ihould be funk in general cxpreffions, 
becaufe poetry is to fpeak an univerfid language. 
This rule is ftill ftronger with regard to arts not libe- 
ral, or confined to few, and therefore far removed 
from common knowledge ; and of this kind, certainly, 
|s technical navigation. Yet Dryden was of opinion, 
that a fea-fight ought to be defcribed in the nautical 
language; *^ and certainly,** fays he, *^ as thofe, 
^* who in a logical difputation keep to general terms, 
** would hide a fallacy, fo thofe who do it in poetical 
** defcription would veil their ignorance.*' 

Let us then appeal to experience ; for by experience 
at laft we learn as well what will pleafe as what will 
profit. In the battle, his terms feem to have been 
^lown away; but he deals them liberally in the 
^ock: 

So here fome pick out bullets from the fide. 

Some drive old ^ium thro' each /cam and rift : 
Tbeir lejft-hand does the cttKng-iron guide, 
' The ratdiflg tfu^n with the ri^ht they lift. 
• . • - ' With 
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With boiling pitch another near at hand 

(From friendly Sweden brought) Utitfeams in^-Jtops; 

Which, well laid o'er, the falt-fea waves witliftand. 
And ihake ihcm from the riiing beak in drops. 

Some the gall V ropes with dawby marling bind. 
Or fear-cloth mafts with ftrong tarpawling coats : 

To try ntvf Jbrouds one mounts into the wind» 
And one below their eafe or ftiffhefs notes. 

I fuppofe there is not one term which every reader 
does not wifti away. 

His digreflion to the original and progrefs of navi- 
gation, with his profpedl of the advancement which 
it ihall receive from the Royal Society, then newly 
inftinited, may be confidered as an example feldotn 
equalled of feafonable excurfion and artful return. 

One line, however, leaves me difcontentcd ; he 
fays, that, by the help of the philofophers, 

Inftrufted (hips fliall fail to quick commerce^ 
By which rcmotcft regions are allied. — 

Which he is conftrained to explain in a note '* by a 
** more exaft meafure of longitude." It had better 
become Dryden's learning and genius to have la- 
boured fcience into poetry, and have fhewn, by 
explaining longitude, that verfe did not refufe the 
ideas of philofophy. 

His defcription of the Fire is painted by refolute 
meditation, out of a mind better formed to reafon 
than to feel. The conflagration of a city, with all 
its tumults of concomitant diftrefs, is one of the 
moft dreadful fpedtacles which this world can offer 
to human eyes ; yet it feems to raife little emotion 
in the breaft of the poet ; he watches the flame coolly 
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firom ftrcet to ftrect, with now a reflection, and now 
a limile, till at laft he meets the King, for whom he 
makes a fpeech, rather tedious in a time fo bufy; 
and then follows again the progrefs of the fire. 

There are, however, in this part fome paflages that 
deferve attention ; as in the beginning ; 

The diligence of trades and noifeful gain^ 
And luxury, more late aileep was laid ! 

All was the Night's, and in her filcnt reign 
No found the reft of Nature did invade 

In this deep quiet—— 

The expreflion *^ All was the NightV is takcij 
from Seneca, who remarks on Virgil's line. 
Omnia noBis erant, placida compqfta quiete^ 

that he might have concluded better, 
Omnia noftis erant. 

The following quatrain is ngorous and animated} 

The ghofts of traitors from the bridge defcend 
With bold fanatick fpe£lres to rejoice ; 

About the fire into a dance they bend. 

And iing their (abbath notes with feeble voice* 

His prediftion of the improvements wliich Ihall 
be made in the new city is elegant and poetical, and 
with an event which Poets cannot always boaft has 
beep happily verified. The poem concludes with a 
firaile that might have better been omitted. 

Dryden, when he wrote this poem, feems not yet 
fully to have formed his verfification, or fetded his 
fyftem of propriety. 

From 
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From this time he addifted himfclf almoft wholly 
to the ftage, ** to which," fays he, ** my genius 
*^ never much inclined me," merely as the moft pror 
fitable market for poetry. By writing tragedies in 
rhyme, he continued to improve his di6lion and his 
numbers. According to the opinion of Harie, who 
bad ftudied his works with great attention, he fetded 
his principles of vcrfification in 1676, when he pro- 
duced the play of Aureng Zebe ; and according to 
his own account of the fhort time in whiqh be wrote 
Tyrannick Love^ and the Stafe of Innocence^ he foon 
obtained the full effedl of diligence, and added fa- 
cility to exaftnefs. 

Rhyme has been fo long banifhed from the theatre, 
tliat we know not its efiedls upon the paflions of an 
audience; but it has this convenience, that fen- 
tences ftand more independent on each other, and 
ftriking paffages are therefore ealily fele<ftcd and re- 
tained. Thu5 the defcription of Night in the 
Iniian Emperor^ and the rif^ and fall of empire 
in the Cenquefi of Granada^ are more frequently 
repeated than any linc^ ii^ -^l for Love^ or Don 
Sebaftian. 

To fcarch his plays for vigorous (allies and fen- 
tcntious elegances, or to fix the dates of any litdc 
pieces which he wrote by chance, or by folicitationji 
were labour top tedious and minute. 

His dramatick labours did not fo wholly abforb his 
thoughts, but diat he promulgated the laws of 
tranflation in a preface to the Englilh Eptftles of 
Ovid ; one of which he tranllated himfelf, and 
another in conjunAion with t^e Earl of Mulgravc. 
I Mfakm 
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Jhfakm and Achitephel is t work fo well knowo^ 
that particular criticifm is fuperfluous* If it be con- 
lidercd ad a poem political and controverfial, it will 
be found to comprife all the excellences of which 
the fubjeft is fufceptible ; acrimony of cenfure, ele- 
gance of praife, artful delineation of charaAers, va- 
riety and vigour of fentiment, happy turns of lan- 
guage, and plealing harmony of numbers ; and all 
thefe raifed to fuch a height as can fcarcely be found 
in any other Englilh compofition. 

It is not, however, without faults ; fome lines are 
inelegant or improper, and too many are irrcligioufly 
licentious. The original ftruilure of the poem was 
defective ; allegories drawn to great length will always-^ 
break; Charles could not run continually parallel 
with Darid. 

The fubjeft had likewife another inconvenience t \ 
it admitted little imagery or defcription ; and « / 
long poem of mere fentiments eafily becomes tc- ' 
dious.; though all the parts are forcible, and every 
line kindles new rapture, the reader, if not relieved 
by the interpofition of fomething that fooths the 
fericy, grows weary of admiration, and defers the 
reft. 

As an approach to the hiftorfcal truth was ne*- 
ceffary, the adlion and cataftrophe were not in the 
poet's power ; there is therefore an unpkafing dif^ 
proportion between the beginning and the end. Wcf 
are alarmed by a fadlion formed of many fet5ts, 
various in their principles, but agreeing in* their 
purpofe of mifchicf, formidiablc for their numbers, 
and ftrong by their fupports ; while the King's 
friends are few and weak. The chiefs on either part 
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arc fct forth to view * but when cxpe Aation is at the 
height, the King makes a fpeech, and 

Henceforth a fcrici of new times began* 

Who can forbear to think of an enchanted caftte, 
with a wide moat and lofty battlements, walls of 
marble and gates of brafs, which vanifties at once 
into air, when the deflined knight blows his hom 
before it? 

In the fecond part, written by Tate^ there is a 
long infertion, which, for its poignancy of fatire^ 
exceeds any part of the former. Perfonal refent- 
ment, though no laudable motive to fatire, can add 
great force to general principles. Self-love is a bufy 
prompter. 

The Medal, written upon the fame prmciplcs with 
Abfalom and Achitophely but upon a narrower plan^ 
gives lefs pleafure, though it difcovers equal abiU- 
ties in the writer. The fuperftrufture cannot extend 
beyond the foundation ; a fingle charadler or inci- 
dent cannot furnifh as many ideas, as a feries of 
events, or multiplicity of agents. This poem there- 
fore, lince time has left it to itfelf, is not much read, 
nor perhaps generally underftood ; yet it abounds 
with touches both of humorous and ferious fatire. 
The piiSlure of a man whofe propenfions to mifchief 
are fuch, that his beft anions are but inability of 
wickednefs, is very Ikilfully delineated and flrongly 
coloured : 

Power was his aim ; but, thrown from that pretence^ "^ 
The wretch turn'd loyal in bis own defence, I 

And malice reconcii'd him to his prince. J 

Him, in the anguifh of his foul, he ferv'd ; 
Rewarded fafter iUll than he deferv'd : 

^ Behold 
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Behold hira now exalted into truft ; 

His counfels oft convenient, feldom juft ; 

Ev'n in the moft fincere advice he gave. 

He had a grudging ftill to be a knave. 

The frauds, he learnt in his fanatick years, 

Made hiin uneafy in his lawful gears. 

At leaft as little honeft as he cou'd, 

Ai]d, like white witches, mifcliievoufly good. 

To this fird bias, longingly, he leans ; 

And rather would be great by wicked means. 

The Tbrenodia^ which, by a term I am afraid 
neither authorized nor analogical, he calls AuguftaJis, 
. is not among his happieft productions. Its firft and 
N obvious defe<ft is the irregularity of its metre, to 
which the ears of that age, however, were accuf- 
tomed. What is worfe, it has neither tendernefs nor 
dignity ; it is neither magnificent nor pathetick. He 
feems to look round him for images which he cannot 
find, and what* he has he diftorts by endeavouring 
to enlarge them. *^ He is," he fays, '* petrified with 
*^ grief;'* but the marble fometimes relents, and 
trickles in a joke. 

The fons of art all mcd'cines try'd. 

And every noble remedy apply'd : 
With emulation each eflavM 
His utmoft (kill; nay^ more^ they prayed: 

Was never lofing game with better conduft piay*d. 

He had been a little inclined to merriment before, 
upon the prayers of a nation for their dying fovc* 
reign ; nor was he ferious enough to keep Heath.en 
fables out of his religion : 

With 
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With him the innumerable crowd of armed prayeri 
Knock'd at the gates of Heaven, and knocked alodd} 

thtfirft wtll-meMing hide petkioneirs 
All for his life aflailM the throne. 

All would have brib'd the flues ^y offering up dielt 
own* 

So great a thf otig il^ Heaven itfelf could baf ; 
^Twas almoft borne by force as in the giants wati 
The pray'rSf at leaft, for his reprieve^ were heard; 
His deaths like Heieekiidi's, was deferred. 

There is throughout the compdfitloii a defife of 
ipkodour without wealth. In the coaclufioh he feemd 
too much pleafed with the prc^peA of the new 
jreign to have lamented hi^ old iuafter with much 
fincerity. 

He did not nlifcarry in this attfempt for want of 
(kill either in lyricK or elcgiack poetry. His poem 
\ on thd death of Mrs. KilUgrew is undoubtedly tlie 
tiobleft ode that oilr lahgUage ever ha^ produced. 
The firft part flows with a torrent of enthufiafm. 
"v. *« Fervet immenfufque ruit." All tlie ftaiizas indeed 
are not equal. An Imperial crdwn tannot be one 
\ Continued diamond ; the gfems muft be held togethef 
by fome lefs valuable matter. 

In his firft ode for Cecilia's day, \^hich iS loft iii 
the fplendor of the fecond, there are palfages which 
would have dignified any other poet. The firft ft:anza 
is vigorous and elegant, though the word diapafon is . 
too technical^ and the rhymes are too remote fitbm 
ohe another. 

From hannotiy, froni Ueaveoly harmcmy. 

This univerfal frame began ; 
When Natuie underneath a heap of jarring at6ms Uy, 
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And cpuld not heave her head, 
*rhe tuneful voice was heard from high, 

Arife, ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moift and dry. 
In order to their ftations leap, 

And mulick's power obey. 
From harmony, ftom heavenly harmony, 

This univcrfal frame began • 

From harmony to hafmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapafon clofing full in man* 

The conclufioft is likcwifc ftriking; but it includea 
kn image fo awful in itfelf, that it can owe little 
to poetry ; and I could wifti the antithelis of tnuftck 
untuning had found fome other place. 

As from the power of facred lays 

The f^heres began to move, 
And fung the great Creator's praife 

To all the blefs'd above : 



So, when the laft atid dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant fhall devour. 
The trumpet (hall l)e heard on high. 
The dead (hall live, the living die, 
And mufick (hall untune the iky. 



} 



Of his Ikill in elegy he has gitcn a fpecimcn in 
his Eleonordf of which the following lines difcoycr 
their author : i\ 



\ 



Though all thcfe rar« endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrow fpacc of life confined, 
The figure was with full pcrfcdtion crowned, 
Though not fo large an orb, as truly round: 

Vol. IX. E B . As 
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As when in glory^ through the pnblick place. 

The fpoils of conquered nations were to pafs^ 

And but one day for triumph was allow 'd» 

The conful was conftrain'd his pomp to crowd ; 

And fo the fwift proceiCon hurry'd on, 

That all, tho' not diftinAly, might be (bown ; 

So, in the ftraitcn'd bounds of life confined, 

She gave but glimpfes of her glorious mind : 

And multitudes of virtues pafs'd along; 

Each preffing foremoft in the mighty throng. 

Ambitious to be feen, and then make room 

For greater multitudes that were to come. 

Yet unemploy'd no minute ilipp'd away; 

Moments were precious in fo (hort a ftay. 

The hafle of Heaven to have ber was fo great. 

That fome were fingle afts, though each complete ; \ 

And every aft flood ready to repeat* i 

This piece, however, is not without its faults ; 
there is fo much likenefs in the initial comparifon, 
that there is no illuftratlon. As a king would be la- 
mented, Eleonora was lamented: 

As, when fome great and gracious monarch dies. 

Soft whifpers, firft, and mournful murmurs, rife 

Among the fiid attendants ; then the found 

Soon gathers voice, and fpreads the news around. 

Through town and country, till the dreadful blaft 

Is blown to diflant colonies at laft. 

Who then, perhaps, were offering vows in vain. 

For bis long life, and for his happy reign ; 

So flowly, by degrees, unwilling Fame 

Did matchlcfs £leonora*s fate proclaim. 

Till publick as the lofs the news became. 



} 
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I'his is little better than to fay in praife of a flirub^ 
that it is as green as a tree ; or of a brook, that it 
Waters a garden, as a river waters a country, ' 

Dryden confefles that he did not know the lady, 
whom he celebrates : the praife being therefore in- 
evitably general fixes no impreflion upon the reader, 
nor excites any tendency to love, nor much defire of 
\ imitation. Knowledge of the fubjeft is to the poet 
^ what durable materials are to the architecft. 

The Religio Laid, which borrows its title from 
the RiUgio Medici of Browne, is almoft the only work 
of Dryden which can be coilfidered as a voluntary 
efftifion ; in this, therefore, it might be hoped, that 
the full effulgence of his genius would be found. 
But unhappily the fubjeA is rather argumentative than 
poetical ; he intended only a fpecimen of metrical 
difputation : 

And this unpolifli'd rugged verfe I cbofe^ 
As fitteft for difcourfe, and neareft profe* 

This, however, is a compofition of great excel- 
lence in its kind, in which the familiar is very 
properly diverfified with the folemn, and tlie grave 
• with the humorous; in which metre has neither 
N weakened the force, nor clouded the perfpicuity of 
argument ; nor will it be eafy to find another example 
equally happy of thi3iniddljU^ftd^^¥ming, which^ 
though profaick in fome parts, rifes to high poetry 
in others, and neither towers to the fkies, nor creeps 
along the ground* 

. Of the fame kind, or not far diftant firom it, is the 

Hind and Panther , the longeft of all Dryden*» original 

£S a poems; 
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poems ; an allegory intended to comprize and to de^ 
cide the controverfy between the Romanifts and Pro- 
teftants. The fcheme of the work is injudicious and 
incommodious ; for what can be more abfurd than 
that one beail fhould counfel another to reft her £uth 
iipon a pope and council ? He feemi well enough 
ikilled in the ufual topicks of argument, endeavours 
to fhew the neceffify of an infallible judge, and re- 
proaches the Reformers with want of uhity ; but i$ 
*reak enough to alk, why, fince we fee without 
knowing how, we may not hare an infallible judge 
without knowing where ? 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at the 
common brook, becaufe Ihe may be worried ; buf^ 
walking home with the Panther ^ talks by the way 
of the Nicene Fathers^ and at laft declares herfdf to 
be the Catholick Church. 

This abfurdity wasT^ry properly ridiculed in the 
City Moufe and Coiniry Moufe of Montague and Prior 5 
and in the detedlion and cenfure of the incongruity 
of the fiction chiefly conlifts xkt value of their per- 
forniance, which, whatever reputation it might ob- 
tain by the help of temporary paflions, feems, to 
readers almoft a centnry drftant, not very forcible or 
animated* 

Pope, whofe judgement was perhaps a little bribed 
by the fubje^Sl, ufed to mention this poem as the 
moft corre<St fpecimeh of Drydeii's verfification. It 
was indeed written when he had completely formed 
his manner, and may be fuppofcd to exhibit, negli-^ 
gence excepted, his deliberate and ultimate fchemt 
of metre* 
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We may therefore reafonably infer, that he did 
0Ot approve the perpetual uniformity which confines 
the fenfe to couplets, fincc he has broken his line$jn 
^e initial paragraph. 

A milk-wbite Hind, immortal and UQchang'd^ ^ 

Fed on the lawns, ^nd in the Foreft ranged : 
Without unfpotted, Innocent within. 
She fear'd no danger, for ihe knew no iin. 
Yet had (he oft been chac-d with horns and hounds^ 
And Scythian (bafts, and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her' heart 5 was often forced to fly. 
And doom*d to death, though fated not to die. 

Thefe lines are I0A7, ^l^g^t, and mulical, not* 
withftanding the interruption of the paufe, of which 
jthe eflFeA is rather increafc of pleafi^re by variety, 
than ojffence by ruggednef^. 

To the firft part it was his intention, he fays, ** to 
*^ give the majeftick turn of heroick poefy ;" and per- 
haps he might have executed hi$ defign not unfuc- 
pefsfully, had not an opportunity of fatire, which he 
cannot forbear, failtn fometimes in his way. The 
charafter of a Prefbyterian, whofe emblem i9 the 
fFol/f is not very heroically majeftick : 

More haughty than the reft, the wolfifli race 

Appear with belly gaunt and famifh'd face ; 

Never was fo deform'd a beaft of grace. 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, •> 

Clofe clapp'd for fhame ; but his rough crcft he rears, > 

And pricks vip his predeftinating ears* J 

E E 3 ' His 
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His general clvaraftcr of the other forts of ht$&% 
that ncvei" go to church, though fprightly and kecn> 
Jias, however, not much of heroick poefy : 

Thcfc arc the chief; to number o'er the reft. 

And ftand hke Adam naming every beaft. 

Were \yeary work ; nor will the Mufe defcribc 

A flimy-born, and fuiiTbegotten tribe, 

Who, hr from ftceplcs and their facrcd found. 

In fields their fullen conventiples foimd* 

Thefc grofs, half-animated, lumps 1 leave ; 

Nor can I think what thoughts they can qoqcpive ; 
/ But, if they think at all, 'tis fure no higher 
I Than matter, put in motion, may afpire ; 

Souls that can fcarce ferment their mafs of clay, 

^o drofly, fo divifible arc they, 

As would but ferve pure bodies for allay ; 

Such fouls as fhards produce, fuch beetle things 

As only buz to Heaven with evening wings ; 

Strike in the dark, offending but by chance ; 

Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 

They know no being, and but hate a name ; 

To them the Hind and Panther are the fame. 

One nniore inftance, and that taken from the nar- 
rative part, where ftyle was more in his choice, will 
Ihew how fteadily he kept his refolution of heroick 
dignity. 

For when the herd, fuffic'd, did late repair 
To ferney heaths and to their foreft laire. 
She made a mannerly excufe to ftay. 
Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way ; 
That, (ince the iky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With much good-will the motion was embtac*d, 
7^0 chat awhile on their adventures paft : 

Nor 
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Nor bad the grateful Hind fo foon forgot 

Her friend and fellow- fufferer in tlie plot* 

Yet, wondering how of late (he grew eftrang'd. 

Her forehead cloudy and her count'nance changed. 

She thouglu this hour th' occafion would prefcnt 

To learn her fecret caufe of difcontcnt, 

Which well flic hop'd might be with eafe redrefs'd, 

Confidering her a well-bred civil beaft, 

And more a gentlewoman than the reft. 

After fome common talk what rumours ran, 

The lady of the fpotted muff began- 



1 



The fecond and third parts he profefles to have re- 
duced to didtion more familiar and more fuitable to 
difpute and converfation ; the difference is not, how- 
ever, very eafily perceived ; the firft has familiar, 
and the two others have fonorous, lines. The ori- 
ginal incongruity runs through the whole ; the 
king is now Cafar^ and now the Lyon ; and the name 
Pan is given to the Supreme Being. 

But when this conftitutional abfurdity is forgiven, 
the poem muft be confeffed to be written with great 
fmoothnefs of metre, a wide extent of knowledge, 
and an abundant multiplicity of images ; the con- 
troverfy is embellished with pointed fcntences, diw 
verfified by illuftrations, and enlivened by fallies of 
inveftive. Some of the fadls to which allufions 
are made are now become obfcure, and perhaps 
there may be many fatirical paffagcs little under- 
flood. 

As it was by its nature a work of defiance, a com- 
pofition which would naturally be examined with the 
utmoft acrimony of criticifm, it was probably la- 
boured with uncommon attention, and there are, in- 

£ £ 4 deed^ 
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deed, few negligences in the fubordinate parts. The 
original impropriety, and the fubfcquent unpopu- 
larity of the fubjeft, added to the ridiculoufnefs of 
its firft dements, has funk it into neglcft ; but it 
may be ufefully ftudied, as an example of poetical 
ratiocination, in which the argument fuffers little 
from the metre. 

In the poem on ihe Birth of the Prince of Wales^ 
nothing is very remarkable but the exorbitant adula^ 
tion, and that infenfibility of the precipice on which 
the king was then ftanding, which the laureat appa- 
rently ihared with the reft of the courtiers. A few 
months cured him of controverfy, difmifled him 
from court, and made him again a play-wright and 
tranflator. 

Of Juvenal there had been a tranflation by Sta- 
pylton, and another by Holiday ; neither of them 
is very poetical. Stapylton is more fmooth; and 
Holiday's is more efteemed for the learning of his 
notes. A new verlion was propofed to the poets of 
that time, aud undertaken by them in conjundlion. 
The main defign was conduced by Dryden, whofe 
reputation was fuch that no man was unwilling to 
ferve the Mufcff under him. 

\ The general charadler of this tranflation will be 
given, when it is faid to preferve th€ wit, but to 
want the dignity, of the original. The peculiarity 
of Juvenal is a mixture of gaiety and ftatelinefs, of 
pointed fentences, and declamatory grandeur. .His 
points liave not been neglected; but his grandeur 
none of the band feemed to confider as neceflary to 
be imitated, except Creech^ who undertook the thir* 

' teenthfatirc. It is therefore perhaps polfiblc to givq 

a bct^ 
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II better ^prefcntation of that great fatyrift, even ia 
thofe parts which Dryden himfelf has tranflated, 
feme paflages excepted, which will never be ex* 
celled. 

With Juvenal was publiihed Perfiu3, tranflatcd 
wholly by Dryden. This work, though like all 
other productions of Dryden it may have Ihining 
parts, feems to have been written merely for wage3, 
in an uniform mediocrity, without any eager, cn- 
fieavour after excellence, or laborious effort of the 
mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the readers of 
poetry, that one of thefe fatires is an exercife of the 
fchool. Dryden fays, that he once tranflated it at 
fchool ; but not that he preferved or publiihed the 
juvenile performance. 

Not long afterwards he undertook perhaps the 
moft arduous work of its kind, a tranflation of Virgil, 
for which he had ihewn how well he was qualified by, 
his verfion of the PoUio^ and two epifodes, one of 
Nifus and Euryalus, the other of Mezentius and 
Laufus. 

In the comparifon of Homer and Virgil, the dif- 
criminative excellence of Homer is elevation and 
comprehenfion of thought, and that of Virgil is 
grace and fplendour of di6lion. The beauties of Ho- 
mer are therefore difficult to be loft, and thofe of 
Virgil difficult to be retained. The mafly trunk of 
fentimcnt is fafe by its folidity, but the bloflbms of 
elocution eafily drop away. The author, having 
the choice of his own images, felecSls thofe which 
he can beft adorn; the tranflator muft, at all hazards, 
follow his original, and exprefs thoughts which per- 
( hnps 
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haps he would not have chofen. Whe^ to this 
primary difficulty is added the inconvenience of a 
language fo much inferior in harmony to the Latin, 
it cannot be expefted that they who read the Geor- 
gicks and the >5ineid fhould be much delighted with 
any veriion. 

, All thefe obfl-acles Dry den faw, and all thefe he 
determined to encounter. The expeftation of his 
work was undoubtedly great ; the nation confidcred 
its honour as interefted in the event. One gave him 
the different editions of his author, another helped 
him in the fubordinate parts. The arguments of the 
feveral books were given him by Addifon. 

The hopes of the publick were not difappointed. 
He produced, fays Pope, *' the moft noble and 
^\ fpirited tranflation that I know in any language/' 
It certainly excelled whatever had appeared in Eng* 
lifh, and appears to have fatisfied his friends, and, 
for the moft part, to have filenced his enemies. 
Milbourne, indeed, a clergyman, attacked it; 
but his outrages feem to be the ebullitions of a mind 
agitated by ftronger refentment than bad poetry 
can excite, and previoufly refolved not to be 
pleafed. 

His criticifm extends only to the Preface, Paftorals, 
and Georgicks; and, as he profefles to give his an- 
tagonift an opportunity of reprifal, he has added his 
own veriion of the firft and fourth Paftorals, and the 
firft Georgick. The world has forgotten his book ; 
but, fince his attempt has given him a place in lite- 
rary hiftory, I will preferve a fpecimen of his cri- 
ticifm, by inferting his remarks on the invocation 

before 
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before the firft Georgick, and of his poetry, by an- 
nexing his own verfion. 

Vcr. I. 
•* What makes a plenteous harveft, when to turn 
*' The fruitful foil, and when to fow the corn. 

*^ It *s unlucky y they fay, to Jlumble at the threjhold: 
** but what has a plenteous barveft to do here ? Vir^ 
'* gil would not pretend to prefcribe rules for tha( 
*^ which depends not on xhtbufiandnian^sczxty but the 
** difpojition of Heaven altogether. Indeed, the plen- 
*^ teous crop depends fomewhat on the good method of 
^^ tillage ; and where the land^s ill-manur'd, the corn^ 
^^ without a miracle, can be but indifferent \ but the 
^^ barveji may be good^ which is its properejl epithet, 
** tho' the bujbandmari s Jkill were never fo indifferent. 
*^ The ntntfentence is too literal^ and when to plough 
** h^d been VirgiFs meaning, and intelligible to every 
*< body ; and when to fow the com, is a needlefs ad^ 
'' ditionr 

Vcr. 3. 
" The care of (beep, of oxen, and of kine, 
** And when to geld the lambs, and (heer the fwine, 

** would as well have follen under the cura bounty 
*^ qui cultus babendofit pecoriy as Mr. D^s (Uduffion of 
^* particulars.*' 

Vcr. 5. 
^' The birtl; ai^ genius of die frugal bee 
'* I fing, Msccnas, and I fing to thee. 

•* But where did experientia ever fignify birth and 
^^ genius f or what ground was there for fuch a 

*^ figure 
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^^ figure in this place ? How much more manly i| 
f * Mr. Oaf%*j verfion r 

•* What makes rich grounds, in what cclcftjal figns 
** 'Tis good to plough, and marry elms wi^ vmcs ; 
** What beft fits cattle, what with (hccp agrees, 
•* And fcveral arts improving frugal bees ; 
♦* 1 fing, Maecenas. 

•^ Which four lines, the* faulty enough, areyetmucl^ 
f ^ more to the purpofe than Mr. Us fix/* 

Vcr. 22. 
*^ From fields and mountains to my fong repair. 

f* For patrium Unquens netnus^ faUufque Lycai ^ 

♦f Very well pxplained T 

Vcr. 23, 24. 
«* Inventor Pallas^ of the fattening oi|, 
*' Thou founder of the plough, and plougl^man^s toil I 

f ^ Written as if thfe had been PallasU mvinti»n^ 

f* l^be f.hughman's toU's impertinent, 

Ver. 25. 

<* — — The fhroTid-likc cyprcfs— -7 

f * Why Jhroud4ike ? Is a cyprefs^ puUpd vp by the; 
^^ rootSy which the fculpture i^i the lajl Eclogue fills 
•^ Sihanus's hand with, fo very |ike z,Jhroud? Ot 
^' did not Mr. D. think of that kind of cyprefs us'd 
^^ often (ox /carves and hatbands at funerals formerly, 
** or for widows* vails ^ &c.? if fo, 'twas a deep^ good 
^' tboughtr 

VtT. 26. 

«< That wear 

** The royal honours, and incrcafc the year. 

'' What's 
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** What 's meant by increafing the year ? Did thc^ir 
*^ or gpddejii add more months^ or days^ or i&c«r^^ 
** to it ? Or how can arva tueri fignify to wearrurat 
** honours? Is this to tranjlatp^ oxabufe an author ? 
*^ The next couplet is borrowed from Ogylby^ I fup- 
** pofc, becaufc Ufs to thepurpofe than ordinary/' 

Vcr. 33. 

" The patron of the world, and Rome*s pecaliat 
guard. 

<* /&, and hone oiVirgiPsi tid more than the fenfc 
'* of the precedent couplet ; fo again, he interpolaiei 
^* Virgil with that and the round circle (f the year ta 
•* guide powerful of blejftngs^ which thou fir ew'fi around i 
** a ridiculous Latinifm, and ah impertinent addition | 
*^ indeed the whole period is but one jnecc oiabfur^ 
*^ dity and nanfenfe^ as thofe who lay it with th« 
** original muft find/* 

Vcr. 42, 43: 
'* And Neptunci fhall refign the fafces of the fei^ 

** Was he conful tit delator there ? 

" An4 watry virgin* for thy bed fliatU ftriv«* 
*' Both abfurd interpolations ^"^ 

Ver. 47, 48. 

" Where ifl the void of Heaven a place is fW 
•• Ah bappy^ D ^n, vjere that placeyir M^// 

** But where is /i<2/ void? Or, what docs our tranf^ 
^ ktor mean by it ? He knows what Ovid fays Gorf 

« did 
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** did to prevent fuch a void in Heaven ; perhaps 
*' this was then forgotten : but yirgit talks more 
'' fcnfibly." 

Ver. 49. 
" The fcorpion ready to receive thy laws. 

•' No, he would not then have gotten out of his way 
'' fo faft. 

Ver. 56. 

•* Though Proferpinc aficds her filent feat. 

** What made her then fo angry with Afcalaphus^ for 
*^ preventing her return ? She was now musM to Pa- 
" tience under i^t determinations of Fate y rather than 
** fondoi her refidence^ 



) 



Ver. 61, 62, 63. 
*' Pity the poet's and the ploughman's cares, 
<^ Intereft thy greatnefs in our mean affairs, 
^* And ufe tbyfelf betimes to hear our prayers. 

** Which is fuch a wretched perverjion of Virgirs 
•^ «oii^ thought as Fifcjri would have blufh'd at ; but 
** Mr. 0^% makes us fome amends, by his better 
** lines : 

•♦ O whercfoe'cr thou art, from thence incline, 
•* And grant afliftance to my bold defign ! 
** Pity, with me, poor hulbandmen's affairs, 
*^ And now, as if tranilated, bear our prayers. 

** This is fenfe^ and to the purpoje : the other, p6or 
^^miftakenftuffr 

Such were the ftridures of Milboiirne, who found 
few abettors, and of whom it may be reafonably 

imagined. 
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imagined, that many who favoured his delign were 
aihamed of his infolence. 

When admiration had fubfided, the tranflation was 
more coolly examined, and found, like all others, 
to be fometimes erroneous, and fometimes licen- 
tious. Thofe who could find faults, thought they 
could avoid them ; and Dr. Brady attempted in 
blank verfe a tranflation of the iEneid, which, when 
dragged into the world, did not live long enough to 
cry. 1 have never feen it ; but that fuch a verfion 
there is, or has been, ' perhaps fome old catalogue 
informed me. 

With not much better fuccefs, Trapp, when his 
Tragedy and his Prele6lions had given him reputation, 
attempted another blank verfion of the iEneid ; to 
which, notwithftanding the flight regard with which 
it was treated, he had afterwards perfeverance enough 
to add the Eclogues aud Georgicks. His book may 
continue in exigence as long as it is the clandeftine 
refuge of fchool-boys. 

Since the Englifli ear has been accufl:omed to the 
mellifluence of Pope's numbers, and the didlion of 
poetry has become more fplendid, new attempts have 
been made to tranflate Virgil ; and all his works have 
been attempted by men better qualified to contend 
with Dryden. I will not engage myfelf in an 
invidious comparifon, by oppofing one pafl[age to 
another; a work of which there would be no 
end, and which might be often oflTenfive without 
ufe. — 

It is not by comparing line with line that the merit 

of great works is to be eftimated, but by their general 

cfFcds and ultimate refult. It is eafy to note a weak 

4 line. 
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line, and write one more vigorous in its place ; to find 
a happinefs of expreffion in the original, and tranf* 
plant it by force into the rerfioii t but what is given 
to the parts may be fubdu<Sbed from the whole, and 
the reader may be weary, though the ciitick may 
commend. Woi*ks of imagination excel by their al- 
lurement and delight ; by their power of attrading 
and detaining the attention. That book is good in 
vain, which the reader throws aWay. He only is the 
mafter, who keeps the mind in pleafing captivity ; 
Whofe pages are perufed with eagernefs, and in hope 
of new pleafure are perufed again ; and whofe con- 

I i clufion is perceived with an eye of forfow, fuch as 

! I the traveller cafts upon departing day. 

i r' By his proportion of this predomination I will con- 
fent that Dry den fhould be tried ; of this, which, in 
oppofition to reafon, makes Ariofto the darling and 
the pride of Italy ; of this, which, in defiance o( 
criticifm, continues Shakfpeare the fovercign of the 
drama-^. . ^ 

His laft work was his Fables^ in which he gave 
us the firft example of a mode of writing which 
the Italians call refacclmeniOj a renovation of ancient 
tvriters, by modernizing their language. Thus the 
old poem of Bolardo has been hew-dtefled by Dome^ 
nicbi ' and Berni. The works of Chaucer, which 
tipon this kind of rejuvenefcence has been beftowed 
by Dryden, require little criticifm. The tale of the 
Cock feems hardly worth revival ; and the ftory of 
Palamon and Arciie^ containing an aftion unfuitable 
to the times in which it is placed, can hardly be 
fuffered to pafs without cenfure of the hyperbolical 
commendation which Dryden has given it in the ge- 
neral 
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beral Preface, and in a poetical Dedication, a piecd 
Where his original fondnefs of remote conceits feems 
to have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccace, S/^//^ 
fmmda my be defended by the celebrity of the ftory# 
Theod»r0 and Honoria^ though it contains not much 
tnoral, yet afforded opportunities of ftriking defcrip- 
tion. And Cjmon was formerly a tale of fuch repu- 
tarion, that at the revival of letters it was tranflated 
into Latin by one of the Beroalds^ 

Whatever fubjefts employed his pen he was ftill 
improving our meafures, and embellilhing our lan- 
guage. 

In this volume are interfperfed fomc Ihort original 
poems, which, with his prologues, epilogues, and 
fongs, may be comprifed in Congreve's remark, 
that even thofe, if he had written nothing elfe, 
would have entitled him to the praife of excellence 
in his kind. 

One compofition muft however be difti'nguifhed. 
The ode for St. Cecilia's Day, perhaps the laft effort 
of his poetry, has been always confidered as exhi- 
. biting the higheft flight of fancy, and the exac^eft 
fticcty of art. This is allowed* to ftand without a 
rival. If indeed there is any excellence beyond it, in 
fome other of Dryden's works that excellence muft 
be found. Compared with the ode on Killigrcw^ it 
may be pronounced perhaps fuperior in the whole, 
but without any lingle part equal to the firft ftanza 
of the other. 

It is faid to have coft Dryden a fortnight's labour; 
but it does not want its negligences; lb me of the 
lines are without corrcfpondent rhymes ; a defe(5l. 

Vol. IX, " F F whicii 
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which I never deteAed but after an acquaintance of 
many years, and which the enthufiafm of the writer 
might hinder him from perceiving. 

His laft ftanza has lefs emotion than the former ; 
but it is not lefs elegant in the diAion. The con- 
clufion is vicious ; the muiick of TimotbeuSj which 
raifed a mortal to the Jkies^ had only a metaphorical 
power ; that of Cecilia^ which drew an angel down^ 
had a real eflFedl : the crown therefore could not rea- 
fonably be divided. 

In a general furvey of Dryden*s labours, he ap- 
pears to have a mind very comprehenlive by nature, 
and much enriched with acquired knowledge. His 
compofitions are the efFe6ts_Qf,ja,j»igocQus_^nius 
opcrdtlngfTlpOft latge materials. 

TTBe^power tliat^ predominated in his intelleftual 

/Operations was rather ftrong reafon than quick fenfi- 

bility. Upon all occafions that were prefented, he 

lludied rather than felt, and produced fentiments not 

fuch as nature enforces, but meditation fupplies. 

I With the fimple and elemental paffions, as they 

1 fpring feparate in the mind, he feems not much ac- 

^ quainted ; and feldom defcribes them but as they are 

\ complicated by the various relations of fociety, and 

^confufed in tlie tumults and agitations of life. 

What he fays of Love may contribute to the ex- 
planation of his character : 

Love various minds docs varioufly infpire : 
It ftirs in gentle bofotns gentle fire, 
Like that of incenfe on the altar laid ; 
But raging flames tempefluous fouls invade : 
A fire which every windy paflion blows, 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 

Drj'dcn's 
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Dryden's was not one of the gentle bofom : Love, 
as it fubfifts in itfclf, with no tendency but to the 
perfon loved, and wiftiing only for correfpondent 
kindnefs ; fuch Love as Ihuts out all other intcreft, 
the Love of the Golden Age, was too foft and fubtle 
to put his faculties in motion. He hardly conceived 
it but in its turbulent efFervefcence with fome other 
defires ; when it was enflamed by rivalry, or ob- 
ftru6led by difficulties ; when it invigorated ambition, 
or exafperated revenge. 

He is therefore, with all his variety of excellence, 
not often pathetick ; and had fo little fenfibility of \ 
the power of cffufions purely natural, that he did 
not efteem them in others. Simplicity gave him 
no pleafure ; and for the firft part of his life he looked 
on Otway with contempt, though at laft, indeed very 
late, he confeffed that in his play there was Nature^ r ... 
which is the chief beauty. 

We do not always know our own motives. I am^ 
not certain whether it was not rather the difficulty! \ 
which he found in exhibiting the genuine opera- 1 / ^ 
tions of the heart, than a fervile fubmiffion to an in-l 
judicious audience, that filled his plays with falfe \ 
magnificence. It was neceflary to fix attention ;/ and • 
the mind can be captivated only by recolle<5lion, or ' 
by curiofity ; by reviving natural fentiments, of im- , 
preffing new appearances of things :/ fentenccs were \ 
readier at his call than images ; he could more eafily 
fill the ear with fplendid novelty, than awaken^' 
thofe ideas that flumber in the heart. '-" 

The favourite exercife of his mind was ratiocina- 
tion ; and, that argument might not be too foon at 
an end, he delighted to talk of liberty and neceffity, 

F F a deftiny 
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dcftiny and contingence ; thefc he difeufieft m tfcc 
language of the fchool with fo much profundity, 
that the terms which he ufes are not always under- 
wood. It is indeed learnings but learning out of 
place. 

When once he had engaged himfelf in difputation, 
thoughts flowed in on either fide : he was now no 
longer at a lofs ; he had always objeftionf and folu- 
tions at command ; " verbaque provifam rem"— 
give him matter for his verfe^ and he finds without 
difficulty verfe for his matter. 

In Comedy, for which he profefles himfelf Hot 
iiatundly qualified, the mirth which he excites will 
perhaps not be found fo much to arife from any 
original humour, or peculiarity of charaAer nicely 
diflinguifhed and diligently purfued, as from inci* 
dents and circumftances, artifices and furprizes ; from 
jefts of aftion rather than of fentiment. What he had 
of humorous or pafRonate, he feems to have had not 
from nature, but from other poets; if not always a» 
a plagiary, at leafl as an imitator. 
*^-^Next to argument, his delight was in wild and da* 
ying Tallies of fentiment, in the Irregular and eccen- 
, trick violence of wit. He delighted to tread upon 
; the brink of meaning, where light and darknefi 
begin to mingle ; to approach the precipice of ab-» 
furdity, and hover over the abyfs of unidcal vacancy* 
This inclination fometimcs produced awifbnfe, which 
he knew ; as, 

Move fwiftly, Sun, and fly a lover's pace, 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race, 

Amamcl flies 
To guard thee fix>m the demons of the air ; 

My 
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My flaming fword above them to difplay. 
All keen, and ground upon the edge of day. 

And fometimes it liTued in abfurdities, of which per- 
Jiaps he was not confcious : 

Then we upon our orb's laft verge (hall go, 

And fee the ocean leaning on the flcy ; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we fhall know, 
' And on the lunar world fecurely pry. 

Thefe lines have no meaning ; but may we not 
fay, in imitation of Cowley on another book, 

*Ti$ fo Vktfinfc 'twill ferve the turn as well ? 

This endeavour after the grand and the new pro- 
duced many fentiments either great or bulky, and 
piany images either juft or fplendid : 

I am as free a$ Nature firft made man, ^ 

pre the bale lawg of fervitude began, v 

When wild ^n woods the noble favage ran. ^ 

r— 'Ti^ but becaufe the Living death ne'er knew. 
They fear to prove it as a thing that's new : 
Let me th' experiment before you try, 
I'll (hew you firft how eafy 'tis to die. 

—There with a foreft of their darts he ftrovc, 
And ftood like Capaneus defying Jove, 
With his broad fword the boldeft beating down, 
While Fate grew pa)e left he {hould win the town. 
And turned \X\t iron leaves of his dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend what it miftook^ 

•—1 beg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 
For if you give it burial) there it takes 
Pofle^n of your eardi : 

p r 3 If 
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If burnt, and fcatter'd in the m, the winds 

That ftrcw my duft difFufe my royalty, 

And fprcad me o'er your dime ; for where one atom 

Of mine Ihall light, know there Sebaftian reigns. 

Of thcfe quotations the two firft may be allowed to 
be great, the two latter only tumid. 

Of fuch feledlion there is no end. I will add only 
a few more paflages ; of which the firft, though it 
may perhaps be quite clear in profe, is not too ob- 
fcure for poetry, .- the meaning that it has is noble : 

No, there is a nrce.T'ty in Fate, 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate; 
He keeps his objeft ever full in fi{;ht ; 
And that afliirance holds him firm and right ; 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to blifs, ^ 

But right before there is no precipice ; v 

Fear makes men look afidc, and fo iheir footing mifs. ^ 

Of the images which the two following citations 
afford, the firft is elegant, the fecond magnificent; 
whether either be juft, let the reader judge : 

What precious drops are thi fe, 
Which filently each othei's tiack porfue, 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew? 

Refign your caftle ■ ■ 
—Enter, brave Sir ; for, when you fpeak t*ie word, " 
The gates ihall open of their own acc«^ id . 
The genius of the place its Lord (ball mt^et. 
And bow its towery forehead at your f et. 

Thefe burfts of extravagance Dryden calls the 
^' Dalilahs'* of the Theatre ; and owns that many 
noify lines of Maximin and Almanzor call our for 
vengeance upon him : *^ but I knew," fays he, '* that 

** they 
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** they were bad enough to pleafe, even when I wrote 
** them." There is furely reafon to fufpetfl that he 
pleafed himfelf as well as bis audience ; and that 
thefe, like the harlots of other men, had his love, 
though not his approbation. 

He had fometimes faults of a lefs generous and 
fplendid kind. He makes, like almoft all other 
poets, very frequent ufe of mythology, and fome- 
times connects religion and fable too clofely without 
diftincftion. 

He defcends to difplay his knowledge with pedan- 
tick oftentation ; as when, in tranflating Virgil, he 
fays, " tack to the larboard" — ^and " veer ftarboard ;'* 
and talks in another work, of ^* virtue fpooning 
** before the wind." — His vanity now and then be- 
trays his ignorance : 

They Nature's king through Nature's opticks viewM ; 
Reversed, they view'd him lelTen'd to their eyes. 

He had heard of reverfing a telefcope, and unluckily 
reveries the objeft. 

He is fometimes unexpeftedly mean. When he 
defcribcs the Supreme Being as moved by prayer to 
ftop the Fire of London, what is his expreffion ? 

A hollow cryftal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamental waters dipp'd above. 
Of this a broad extinguijher he makes, 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry ftrove. 

When he dcfcribes the Laft Day, and the decifive 
tribunal, he intermingles this im^e : 

When rattling bones together fly, 
From the four quarters of the iky, 
F P i|. 
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It was indeed never in his power to refift the 
temptation of a jeft. In his Elegy on Cromwell : 

No fooner was the Frcnchmiin*s caufe etnbrac'd. 
Than tl>c light Moftftevr the grave Don outwcigh'd ; 
His fortune turn*d the fcaic > 

. He had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, to 
fliew, as mviy be fufpecled, the rank of the company 
with whom he lived, by the ufe of French words, 
which had then crept into converfation ; fuch as 
fraicheur for coolnefs^ fougu^i for turbaUnce^ and a 
few more, none of wJiich the language has incorpo- 
rated or retained. They continue only where they 
ftood firft, perpetual warnings to future innovators. 

Thefe are his faults of afFedVation ; his faults of 

pegligence are beyond recital. Such is the uneven- 

nels of his compofitions, that ten lines are feldom 

found together without fomething of which the 

reader is afhamed. Dryden was no rigid judge of 

his own pages ; he feldom ftruggled after fupreme 

excellence, but fnatched in hafte what was withi^ 

his reach ; and when he could content others^i wa^ 

^imfelf contented. (le did not keep prefent to his 

mind an idea of pure perfe6tion ; nor compare hq 

works, fuch as they were, with what they might be 

made. He knew to whom he Ihould be oppofed. 

He had more mulick than Waller, more vigour thaa 

Denliam, and more nature than Cowley; and from 

his contemporaries he was in no danger. Standing 

therefore in the higheft place, he had no care to rife 

by contending with himfelf ; but, while there was 

no name above his own, was willing to enjoy fame 

on the eafieft terms. ' 

He 
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He was no lover of labour. What he thought 
Sufficient, he did not ftop to make better ; and al-. 
lowed himfelf to leave many parts unfinifhed, in con* 
fidence that the good lines would overbalance the 
bad. What he had once written, he difmiffed from 
his thoughts ; J^nd I believe there is no example tp 
be found of any correftion or improvement made 
by him after publication. The haftincfs of his pro- 
du6lions might be the efFedl of ncccffity ; but his 
fubfequent negledl could hardly have any other caufe 
than impatience of ftudy. 

What can be faid of his verfification will be little 
piore than a dilatation of the praife given it by Pope ; 

Wallcir was fmooth ; but Dryden taught to join x 
The varying vcrfe, the full-rcfounding line, v 

The long majeftic march, and energy divine. ^ 

Some improvements had been already made in 
Englifti numbers ; but the full force of our language 
was not yet felt ; the verfe that was fmooth was com- 
monly feeble. If G^wley had fometimes a finilhed 
line, he had it by chance. Dryden knew how to 
chufe the flowing and the fonorous words ; to vary 
the paufes, and adjuft the accents ; to diverfify the 
cadence, and yet preferve the fmoothnefs of his 

4if' Of Triplets and Alexandrines, though he did not 
* introduce the ufe, he eftablifhed it. The Triplet has 
long fubfifted among us. Dryden feems not to have 
traced it higher than to Chapman^s Homer ; but it is 
to be found in Phacr*$ Virgil, written in the reign of 
Mary; and in Hall's Satires, pubhfhed five years 
^cfore ^he death of Elizabeth. 

I The 
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The Alexandrine was, I believe, firft ufed by 
Spenfer, for the fake of clofing his flanza with a 
fuller found. We had a longer meafure of fourteen 
fyllables, into which the iEneid was tranflated by 
Phaer, and other works of the ancients by other 
writers ; of which Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, 
the laft. 

The two firft lines of Phaer* s third ^Eneid will ex- 
emplify this meafure : 

When Afia's flate was overthrown, and Priam*s king- 
dom Hour, 

AH guiltlefs, by the power of gods above was rooted 
out. 

As thefe lines had their break, or cafuraj always 
at the eighth fyllable, it was thought, in time, com- 
modious to divide them : and quatrains of lines, al- 
ternately, conlifting of eight and fix fyllables, make 
the moft foft and pleafing of our lyrick meafures ; as, 

Rclentlefs Time, deftroying power. 

Which ftone and brafs obey, 
Who giv'ft to cv'ry flying hour 

To work feme new decay. 

In the Alexandrine, when its power was once felt, 
fome poems, as Draytoiis Polyolbion^ were wholly 
written ; and fometimes the meafures of twelve and 
fourteen fyllables were interchanged with one another. 
Cowley was the firft that inferted the Alexandrine at 
pleafure among the heroick lines of ten fyllables, and 
from him Dryden profefles to have adopted it. 

The Triplet and Alexandrine are not univerfally 
approved. Swift always cenfured them, and wrote 

fome 
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fome lines to ridicule them. In examining their pro- 
priety, it is to be confidered that the eflence of verfc 
is regularity, and its ornament is variety. To write 
verfe, is to difpofe fyllables and founds harmonically 
by fome known and fettled rule ; a rule however lax 
enough to fubftitute limilitude for identity, to admit 
change without breach of order, and to relieve the 
ear without difappointing it. Thus a Latin hexame- 
ter is formed from dadyls and fpondees differently 
combined ; the Rngliih heroick admits of acute or 
grave fyllables varioufly difpoled. The Latin never 
deviates into feven feet, or exceeds the number of 
feventeen fyllables; but the Englifh Alexandrine 
breaks the lawful bounds, and furprifes the reader 
with two fyllables more than he expedled. 

The efFe(ft of the triplet is the fame ; the ear has 
been accuftomed to expe<9: a new rhyme in every 
coupler; but is on a fudden furprized with three 
rhymes together, to which the reader could not ac- 
commodate his voice, did he not obtain notice of the 
change frt^m the braces of the margins. Surely there y 
is fometing unlkllful in the necellity of fuch mecha- 
nical dircftion. 

Confidering the metrical art limply as a fcience, 
and confequently excluding all cafualty, we muft 
allow that Triplets and Alexandrines, inferted by 
caprice, are interruptions of that conftancy to which 
fcience afpires. And though the variety which they 
produce may very juftly be defined, yet, to make 
poetry exaft, there ought to be fome flated mode of " 
admitting them. 

But till fome fuch regulation can be formed, I wifli 
them flill to be retained in their prefent flate. 

They 
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They arc fometimcs convenient to the poet. Fenim 
was of opinion, that Dryden was too liberal, an4 
Pope too fparing, in their ufe. 
V The rhymes of Dryden are commonly juft, and he 
valued himfelf for his readinefs in finding tliem ; but 
he is fometimes open to objeAion. 

It is the common pradice of our poets to end the 
fecond line with a weak or grave fyllable : 

Together o'er die Alps nicthinks wc fly, 
FillM with ideas of fair Italy. 

Dryden fometimes puts the weak rhyme in thq 

flT&l 

Laugh, all the powers that favour tyranny^ 
And all the {landing army of the iky. 

Sometimes he concludes a period or paragrapl^ 
^^th the firfl: line of a couplet, which, though the 
French feem to do it without irregularity, always 
difpleafes in Englilh poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his favourite, i^ 
not always very diligently fabricated by him. It 
invariably requires a break at the fixth fyllable ; a 
rule which the modern French poets never violate, but 
which Dryden fometime§ negledled : 

And with paternal diunder yindlqates bis throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was faid by Pope, that 
** he could fcleft from them better fpecimens of every 
*^ mode of poetry than any other Englifh writer could 
** fupply." Perhaps no nation ever produced a wri- 
ter that enriched his language with fuch variety of 
\ models. To him wc owe tlie improvement, perhapsf 

. tbc 
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the completion of our metre, the refinement of our 
language, and much of thfe cotretflncfs of our fenti- 
ments. By him we were taught " fapere & fari,** 
to think naturally and exprefs forcibly. Though 
Davies has reafoned in rhyme before him, it may be 
perhaps maintained that he was the firft who joined *" 
argument with poetry* He ihewed us the true 
bounds of a tranflator's liberty. What was faid of 
Rome, adorned by Auguftus, may be applied by an 
eafy naetaphor to Englifh poetry embellifhed by Dry- 
den, '^ lateritiam invenit, marmoream reliquit." He 
found it brick, and he left it marble. 

The invocation before the Georgicks is here in- 
ferted from Mr. Milbourne*s verfion, that, according 
to his own propofal, his verfes nuy be compared 
with thofe which he cenfures. 

What makes the richeft tM, beneath what figns 

To fhugby and when to match your elms and n^inesi 

What care withy^^i^, and what with heiJs agrees, 

And all the management of frugal bees\ 

I fing, Macenas ! Ye immenfely clear, 

Vaft orbs of Hght, which guide the rolling year;- 

Bacchus^ and mother Ceres^ if by you 

We fattening cmTt for hungry maft purfoe. 

If, taught by you, we firft the cJufter preft, 

And thin coldjlreams rjkh Jfrigiftlyjm'ce refrefht; 

Ye fa^m^ the prefcnt nmnens of the field, 

W}fod tiymphs VLnAfawm^ youf kind affiftance yield j 

Your gifts I fing : and thou, at whofc fear*d ftroke 

From rending earth the fiery courfir broke. 

Great Iffpiitne^ O afiift my artful fong ! 

And thou to whom the woods and groves belong, 

Whofe fno^vy heifers on her flowVy plains 

In mighty herds the Caan ijlt maintains ! 

Pan^ 
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PoHj happy (hcphcrd, if thy cares divint^ 

E'er to improve thy Mamalus incline^ 

Leave thy Lycsean wood and native p'ove^ 

And witli thy lucky fmiles our work approve ; 

Be PaUas too, fwect oil's inventor, kind; 

And he who firft the crooked /'wg'A defign*d, 

Sfhains, god of all the woods, appear^ 

Whofc hands a new-drawn tender cyprt/s bear I 

Ye gcds and goddejfes^ who c*er with love 

Would guard our paftures and our fields improve ; 

You, who new plants from unknown bods fupply^ 

And with condeniing clouds obfcure the fky, 

And drop them foftly thence in fruitful (howers ; 

Ai&ft my enterprize ye gentle powers ! 

And thou, great Cafar! though we know not yet 
Among what gods thou 'It fix thy lofty feat ; 
Whether thou 'It be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Rome^ or with thy awful nod 
Guide the vaft world, while thy great hand fhall bear ^ 
The fruits and feafons of the turning year, > 

And thy biight brows ihy mother's myrtles wear ; ^ 
Whether thou 'It all the boundlcfs ocean fway. 
And fea-mcn only to thyfelf (hall pray j 
7buky the faireft ifland, kneel to thee, 
And, that thou may'ft her fon by marriage be, 
Tetbys will for the happy purchafc yield 
To make a dowry of her wat'ry field : 
Whether thou'lt add to Heaven a brighter J^^ 
And o'er the fummer mtmtbs fercnely fhine ; 
Where between Cancer and Erjgoae^ 
There yet remains a fpacious rcom for thee ; 
Where tlie hot Scorpion too his arm declines, 
And more to thee than half his arcb refigns ; 
Whatever thou 'h be ; for fure the realms below 
No jutt pretence to thy command can (how : 
No fuch ambition fways thy vaft defires, 
Though Gieece her own Elyjian Fields admires. 

And 
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And now, at laft, contented Proferpine 
Can all her mother's earneft prayers dech'nc. 
Whatever thou It be, O guide our gentle courfe ; 
And with thy fmiles our bold attempts enforce; 
With me th' unknowing ruftkki wants relieve, 
And, though on earth, our facred vows receive ! 

Mr. DRY DEN, having received from Rymcr 
his Remarks on the 7'ragedies of the laft Age^ wrote 
obfervations on the blank leaves; which, having 
been in the poffcffion of Mr. Garrick, are by his fa- 
vour communicated to the publick, that no particle 
of Dryden may be loft. 

*^ That we may lefs wonder why pity and ter- 
*^ ror are not now the only fprings on which our tra- 
^' gedics move, and that Shakfpeare may be more 
*' excufed, Rapin confefles that the French tragedies 
** now all run on the tendre ; and gives the reafon, 
^* becaufe love is the paffion which moft predomi- 
** nates in our fouls, and that therefore the palfions 
** reprefented become infipid, unlefs they are con- 
** formable to the thoughts of the audience. But it 
^^ is to be concluded, that this paffion works not now 
** amongft the French fo ftrongly as the other two 
** did amongft the ancients. Amongft us, who have 
^' a ftronger genius for writing, the operations from 
" the writing are much ftronger ; for the railing of 
^^ Shakfpeare's paffions is more from the excellency 
*' of the words and thoughts^ than the juftnefs of 
** the occafion ; and, if he has been able to pick 
*' fingle occalions, he has never founded the whole 
^^ realonably : yet, by the genius of poetry in writing, 
^* he has fuccecded. 

** Rapin 
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*^ Rapln attributes more to tht diBio, that is, td 
*^ the words and difcourfe of a tragedy, than Ari- 
*^ ftotle has done, who places them in the laft rank of" 
** beauties; perhaps, only laft in order, becaufe they 
*^ are the laft produft of the defign, of the difpofi- 
** tion or connection of its parts ; of the charafters, 
*^ of the manners of thofc charaftcrs, and of the 
^* thoughts proceeding from thofe manners. Rapines 
*' words are remarkable : 'Tis not the admirable in- 
*^ trigue, the furprifing events, and extraordinary 
*^ incidents, that make the beauty of a ti'agedy: 'ti$ 
*^ the difcourfes, when they arc natural and paffion- 
*^ ate : fo are Shakfpeare's. 

** The parts of a poem, tragick or heroick, are^ 



tc 



I. 



The fable itfelf. 



*^ 2. The order or manner of its contrivance, in 
*^ relation of the parts to the whole. 

"3. The manners, or decency, of the charadlers^ 
^* in fpeaking or ailing what is proper for, them^ 
** and proper to be Ihewn by the poet. 

•^ 4. The thoughts which expefs the manners. 

^^ 5. The words which exprefs thofe thoughts,- 

" In the laft of thefe Homer excels Virgil ; Vir* 
*' gil all the other ancient poets ; and Shakfpeare all 
*^ modetn poets. 

*^ For the fecond of thefe, the order : ^hc mean- 
*' ing is, that a fable ought to have a beginoingi 
•* middle, and an end, all juft and natural ; fo that 
*^ that part, e. g. which is the middle, could not na* 
^* turally be the beginning or end, aiid fo of the reft : 
" all depend, on one another, like the linka of a 
*^ curious chain. If terror and pity are only to be 
^* raifed^ certainly this author follows Ariftotle's 

, ** rules. 
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** rules, and Sophocles* and EuripideV example ; 
•* but joy may be raifed too, and that doubly, ci- 
•'^ ther by feeing a wicked man puniftied, or a goocf 
*' man at laft fortunate ; or perhaps indignation, to 
** fee wickednefs profperous, and goodnefs de* 
•* preflfed : both thefe may be profitible to the end 
•* of t tragedy, reformation of manners ; but the 
*• laft improperly, only as it begets pity in the aii- 
•* dience ; though Ariftotle, I confefs, places tra-i 
•• gedies of this kind in the fecond form. 

** He who undertakes to anfwer this excellent cri- 
^* tique of Mr. Rymer, in behalf of our EngHfli 
*• poiets agninft the Greek, ought to do it in this 
** manner t either by yielding to him the greafeft 
*^ part of what he contends for, which confifts in 
'* this, that the fji^vdog^ i. e. the defign and condudt 
^^ of it, is more conducing in the Greeks to thbfe 
** ends of tragedy, which Ariftotle and he propofe, 
*^ namely, to caufe terrour and pity ; yet the grant- 
** ing this does not fet the Greeks above the Englifli 
** poets. 

^^ But the anfwerer ought to prove two things : firft, 
** that the fable is not the greateft mafter-piece of a 
*^ tr^edy, though it be the foundation of it. 

** Secondly, that other ends as fuitable to the na- 
*^ ture of tragedy may be found in the Englifli, 
^* which were not in the Greek. 

*^ Ariftotle places the feblc firft; not quoad dig* 
*^ nitatem^ fed quoad fundamentum : for a fable, ne- 
** ver fo movingly contrived to thofc ends of his, 
*^ pity and terrour, will operate nothing on our af- 
** fecftions, except the charadlers, mamiers, thoughts, 
^^ and words, arc fuitable. 

Vol. IX. Go "So 
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^* So that It renuuns for Mr. Rymcr to prore, 
^^ that ia all thofe, or the greateft part of thesi, we 
^* arc inferior to Sophocles and Euripides ; and this 
^^ he has offered at, in (bme meafure ; but^ I thinkji 
^* a little partially to the ancients* 

^* For the £ible itfe}f, 'tis in the Engliik more 
** adorned with epifodes, and larger than in the 
•• Greek poets ; confequendy more diverting. For, 
^* if the action be but one, and that plain, without 
** any counterturn of deiign or epifode, i. e. under^ 
^^ plot, how can it be fo pleaiing as the £ngli(h, 
^^ which have both underplot and a turned de%n, 
*^ which keeps the audience in expeAadon of the 
*^ cataftrophe ? whereas in the Greek poets we fee 
^^ through the whole defign at firft. 

*• For the charafters, they are neither fo many 
^* nor fo various in SopHocles and Euripides, as in 
^* Shakfpeare and Fletcher ; only they are more 
<< adapted to thofe ends of tragedy which Ariftode 
** commends to us, pity and terrour. 

*^ The manners flow from the characters, and 
^* confcquendy mufi: partake of their advantages 
** and difadvantages. 

•* The thoughts and words, which are the fourth 
•* and fifth beauties of tr^edy, are certainly more 
^^ noble and more poetical in the Englifh than in the 
** Greek, which muft be proved by comparing them 
^^ fomewhat more equitably than Mr. Rymer has 
** done. 

^^ After all, we need not yield that the Engliih 
*^ way is left conducing to move pity and terrour, be- 
'^ caufe they pften fhew virtue opprefled and vice 
•* puniflied ; where they do not both» ea* either^ 
^\ they are not to be defi^nded* 

« And 
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•* And if we fliould grant that the Greeks' per- 
^^ formed this better, perhaps it may admit of dif- 
** pure, whether pity aiid tenrour are either the prime, 
*• or at leaft the only ends of tragedy. 

** Tis not enough that Ariftotle had Md fo; for, 
** Ariftotle drew his models of tragedy from Sopho- 
*^ cles and Euripides ; and if he had feen ours, might 
** have changed his mind. And chiefly we have 
** to fay (what I hinted on pity and terrour, in the 
** laft paragraph fave one), that the puniihment of 
*^ vice and reward of virtue are the moft adequate 
*^ ends of tragedy, becaufe moft conducing to good 
*^ example of life. Now, jaty is not fo eafily 
^* raifed for a criminal (and the ancient tragedy al- 
^^ ways reprefents its chief perfon fuch) as it is for 
^' an innocent man ; and the fuiTering of innocence 
^^ and puniihment of the offender is of the nature of 
** Englifh tragedy: cohtrarily, in the Greek, innd* 
^' cence is unhappy often, and the offender efcapes. 
** Then we are not touched with the fufjferiiigs of 
•^ any fort of men fo much as of lovers; and this 
*^ was almoft unknown to the ancients : fo that they 
^* neither adminiftered poetical juftice, of which 
•* Mr. Rymer boafts, fo wdl as we; neither knew 
^^ they the beft common-place of pity, which is love. 
** He therefore unjuftly blancies us for not building 
^^ on what the ancients left us ; for it feems, upon 
^* confiderationof the premi&s, that we have wholly 
•* iinilhed what they began. 

^^ My judgment on tliis piece is this: that it is 
" extremely learned, but that the author of it is 
•* better read in the Greek than in the Englifh 
•* poets i that all writers ought to fhidy this cri- 

Q Q % ** tique^ 
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*^ tiqtic, as the bcftuccountl'havc ever fccn of the 
•^ ancicnt3 ; that the model of tragedy, he has here 
*^ given,, is «3iccllcnt, and extremely correA; but 
*^ that it is not the only naodel of all tragedy, M* 
** caufe it istoo:much circumfcribcd in plot, cha- 
.*^faae^s, ?pc, wd,. teftly, that we may be taught 
^^ hc^e juftly tOi-adroirc and imitate the ancients, 
^*/ without giving th<m the preference with this au- 
f^ thor, in prejudice to our own country. 
1 . **. Want of meAed in this excellent treatife makes 
^^ the thoughts jof th« author fomctimes obfcure. 
• ^* His meaning, that pity ahd; terroyr are to be 
*^ .fQOved, is, that they ajpc to be moved as the means 
?• ;Conducing to the ends. of tragedy, which lare plea-^ 
^* fure and inftru<Stionk . .» 

^^ And thefe two ends naay be thus diiHnguidbed: 
^^ The chief end of the poet is to jAcafe ; forihis ira- 
^* mediate reputation depentfa on it. 

**.The great end of ^e poem is i;o infbru^^ which 
'* is performed bymaldog pleafure the vehicle of 
^* that inftrudlion; for, poefy is an art, and all arti 
^* are made to proifit* RapiH. 
' *^ The pity, whioh the poet is td labour for, is 
^* for the criminal^ not for thofe or him whom he 
** has murdered, or who have been the occafion of 
^* the tragedy. The terrour is likcwife in the punifh- 
^* mcnt of the fame criminal ; who, if he be repre- 
** ferited too great an offender, will not be pitied ; if 
** altogether innocent, his punifhment will be unjuft.' 
?i ** Another cbfcurity is, wliere he fays, Sophocles 
^^ perfe<5Ved tragedy by introducing the third a6lor : 
<* th^t is, he meant three kinds of a6tion ; one com- 
**: pany finging, or fp^aking ; anedier playing on 
<.♦ the mufick ; a third^daneing. 

^^To 
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^^ To make a 'true . judgmeot in this cpmpttiiioii 
^^ betwUt tbe.Gfeek poets ftod the .£ngliih> in tra* 

** Cd^iufer, fii*, ..how :Afiftotfc has -defiiicd a 
** tragedy. Secondly, what hei^ffign? "iheiend rf it 
^^tobe. Thifdly> what he thiiiks the beauties of 
^' it. JPoufthly^ihe meaos :*tD. oittaio the /end pro* 
^^ pofipd. 

^^ Compare the Greek :aad fingJiih. tmgick poets 
*.* juftly, w)4 vithqut. partiality^ according to thpfe 

** Then, fecondly, confiden whether AriftodftAas 
** n^atje a jyft de^ni^pn of tragedy ; of its ^pavts,^ <jf 
*^ its «ids, 1^4 pf itf.ibfiftvvties; ^iid wj^uether he; 
*^ h?ivdng-^pt fg^in apy others but ithafe irf" Sophcdes, 
^^ J^ip^s, ^c. had or itn^y-c^t^ld d^ennioejwsbar 
*^ all the excellenf^s of tt^dy .^e,. anjd i¥hereitt 

** t;hjey cooAft* 

* ' .Ne;}? t, ;%>¥ jb wh^t; ancient .tijagfidy wa9:4eftci-* 
*^ ent: fpr esfamplft u^xb^ nafiowiv^fs pf it^pkJs^ 
^* a^d fewnef$. of perfoij^ ^ apd try wheU^r rhat.be 
^^ not a fault in. the Gxeek poets ; and whether their 
", excellency w*s Jfo great, when the variety was vi- 
^^ £bly fo little ; or whether what they did was net 
^^ very eafy to do. 

^^ Then make a judgment on what the EngKih 
'^bave added to their beauties: as, for examfde^ 
** not only niore plot, but alfo new pafflons ; ais, 
*/ nanajcly^ that pf love, fqarcely touched on by the 
** ancients, except in this one example of Phaedra,' 
•' cited by Mr. Rymer ; aod in that how ihort they 
^* weri£| of Fjet^her! 

«» Prove alfo that love, being an.hcroick paffiony 
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<*i$ fit for tragedy, which cAtmot bedifnied, be- 
*^ caofe of the example alleged of Vktmdm t and how 
^ far Shakfpeare has outdone them in friendihip. Ice. 

*^ To return to the beginniiig of this enquiry ; 
** coniider if pity and terronr be enough for trag^y 
** to move : and I believe^ upon a true definition 
^^ of tragedy, it will be found that its work extends 
^* farther, and that it is to reform nmnners, by a 
^* delightful reprefentatton of human life in great 
f* perlbns, by way of diiddgue* If this be true, then 
^\not only pity and terrour areto be moved, as the only 
*^ means to bring us to virtue, but generally love to 
^ virtue, and hatred to vice ; by ihewing the rc- 
^^ Wards of one, and punifhments of the other; at 
** leaft, by rendering virtue always amiable, though 
^ it be fhewn unfortunate ; and vice deteftable, 
^^ though it be fhewn triumphant. 

^^ If, then, the encouragement of virtue and dif- 
** couragement of vice be the proper ends of poetry 
V in tragedy, pity and terrour, though good means, 
** are not the only. For all the paifions, in their 
•• turns, arc to be fet in a ferment ; as joy, anger, 
** love, fear, are to be ufcd as the poet's conunon* 
^ places } and a general concernment for the prin* 
^^ cipal a6tors is to be raifed, by making them ap* 
^* pear fuch in their charaAers, their words, and ac^ 
^^ tions, as will interefi: the audience in their fortunes. 

** And if, after all, in a larger fenfe, pity com- 
*^ prebends this concernment for the good, and ter* 
^' rour includes detefhifion for the bad, then let us 
^^ confider whether the Engtifh liave not anfwered 
** this end of tragedy as well as the ancients, or 
** pefiu^ better. 

^«And 
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♦* And here Mr. Rymer's objeAiona agntnft thtfe 
^^ plays are to be iptipartially weighed, that we may 
^* iee whether they are ol we^ht enough to turn die 
<^ bahmce i^nft ou? countrymen. 
. *^ Tis evident thofe plays, which he arraigns^ 
<< have moved both thofe paifions in a high degree 
^* upon the ftage. 

*• To give the glory of this away from the poet, 
^^ and tp place it upon the actors, feems ui^u$^. 

*• One reafon is, becaufe whatever aAors they 
^< have found, the event has been the fame ; that is^ 
^^ the fame paiEons have been always moved ; which 
*^ ihews that there is fomething of force and merit 
^^ in the plays themfelves, conducing to the defign 
^^ of railing thefe two paffions : and fuppofe them 
•^ ever to have been excellently a^led, yet action 
^^ only adds grace, vigour, and more life, upon 
^^ the ffaige ; but cannot give it wholly where it is 
'^ not firft. But, fecondly, I dare appeal to thofe 
^^ who have never feen them a6ted, if they have 
^^ not found thefe two palfions moved within them : 
U and if the general voice will carry it, Mr. Ry- 
•* mer*s prejudice will take off his fingle teftimony. 
. ^^ This, being matter of faA, is reafonably to be 
^^ ^ablilhed by this appeal ; as, if one man fays 
^^ it is night, when the reft of the world conclude it 
*^ to be day, there needs no farther argument againft 
^^ him, that it is fo. 

*• If he urge, that the general tafte b depraved, 
•^ his arguments to prove this can at beft but evince 
** that our poets took not the beft way to raife thofe 
^^ paffions \ but experie^nce proves againft him, that 

** thofe 
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** thoife means, whith tfeejr hn^e ufed> hivfe b%n 
•* foccefsfult^ and have.prodttttd thcrli* 

*> And 6fte rMfeii of that fuccefe is> in itiy op?- 
•^ nion, this ; that Shakfpear* and Fletcher bavfe 
*.^ written td the gehius of the 4ge ahd ^lation in 
^ which they lived 5 ft^ though toture, a^ fee ob^- 
*^ jecfts, is the fame in all places, and niaibn too the 
•' fame ; ytt the climate, the age, the difpdfition 
** of tife f)e6ple, to whofti ti pofit writes^ miy bt 9i 
** different, that ^hat pleafed the Greefcd would ilot 
•* fatisfy an Englifli audientd* 

^* And if they proceed upon a foundation of truef 
•^ reaf6o to pleafe the Athenians^ than Shakfpearfe 
•« and Fletcher to pleafe the Englilh, it only (heWS 
** that the Athenikns were a mom judicious people ; 
*^ but the poet*s bufinefs is certainly to pdeafe the 
^* audience. 

" Whether our Engliih audience :have hectt 
•5 pleafed hitherto with acorns, as he calls it> of 
•^ with bread, is the next queftion ; that is, t^hether 
*^ the means which Shakfpeare and Fktcher have 
** ufed, in their plays, to raifc thofe paflfons before 
*^ named, be better applied to the ends by tbti 
** Greek poets than by them. And perhaf>s we 
•* (hall not grant him this wholly : let it be yielded 
^* that a writer is not to run down with the ftreami 
** or to pleafe the people by their ufual methods, 
** but rather to reform their judgments, it ftiH 
" remains to prove that our theatre needs this total 
*^ reformation. 

<* The faults, which he has found in their defiga 
" are rather wittily aggravated in many places than 

'' rca- 
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*' redlftnaWjr urgeSi ; and as much may be rd- 
•* turned 6n thfe Greeks by one who were as witty 
** as himfelf. 

** They deftroy nof, if they are granted, the 
** foundation of the fabrick ; only take away from 
^* the beauty of the fymmetry ; for example, the 
*• faults in the charadler of the King, in King and 
** No-king, are not, as he calls them, fuch as ren* 
** def him deteftable, but ohly imperfections which 
•^ atcofnptihy hriiiian nature, and are for the moft 
•• patt excufed by the violence of his love ; fo that 
*^ they deftroy not our pity or concernment for 
•• him : this anfwef may be aj)prifcd to mofl: of his 
** objeftions of that kind. 

•* And Rollo committing man^ murders, when he 
•• is anfwerable but for one, is too feverely arraigned 
•• by him ; for, it adds to our horror and detcftation 
•* of tlte criminal ; and poetic juftice is not ne- 
** gledted neither ; for we ftab hhn in our minds for 
"evflry offence which he commits; and the point, 
•* which the poet is to g^n oft the audience, is riot 
•* fo much in the death of an oflfender as the raifing 
•* an hortor of his crimes. 

•* That the crirtiinal fhould neither be wholly 
•^ goHty, nor wholly innocent, but (o participating 
•* of Itoth as to move both pity and terrW, is cer- 
*^ tainly a good rule,' but not perpetually to be ob- 
' «• fe'h'cd ; for, thot were to make all tragedi^ too 
^ much alrke ; which objctftion he forefow, but* has 
*• not fully anfwered* 

^*Toeonrcltide, therefore; i^theplaysof the anefertfo 
•* are more correAly plotfted, oufs are more beautl<- 
•' fuHy ^r'rttenv And, if we can raife paffionis a« higli 
<< 611 worfc feUndtticnJy it &em c\ic ^ii»Htt t/i- 

Vo^. DL H H •• gedy 
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^^ gedy is greater ; for in zVt oA(^ymi* ^f ^ life 
'' £ngli(h hftTt mMHUScm^ €i£e&etf ^ftetti.'' 

; THE briginafof the foflowbig letter Js prefervcii 
in theliibrary atljambefli, and Was kmdly imparted 
to the publick by tte reverend l>r. Vyfe. 

-Ccpj of zn original liitftrrfimii J(>bD Drj^deat 

r ^^ £fc{. to7his i0ot ittltaljr^ 'ftm»:«MS» iatfae 

Inib^th Lifamyr nmk^ N^ tSS* P« 5^* 

(SMpirfcribed) ^^ ' ^' 

• *^AIi!!iiftriflrtedSig^ 

■ ^ ^^ Cdriiy Dtydctt Cartu^itfre 
*«ffHonoreA.&6, : 

*- . ■ ■' Y^ . ; ' ' '.^•' <* in Roma. 
*• Franca per Mantoua,. - 

" D«M Soil»»: ;. r 

f ^ Beittg niTiv at ^ WiUiym Bowyar*a in^thtcoott- 

^^ »jy I Ci^AMt Wfite at W^, becau&Ifindinyiblf 

/Vfovftewhat iQdil|;>ofed with ao^4> ^^^uithidc of 

^* h»triiig« rather .w#ri^ than I was ia ftmn. J am 

** ghid to find, by f}fouf IjttCfjdf July tftlir y^w 

^* Ayle,, that yo9afit(. both i%^^L; but i^mder 

^ youihcmld th^sl^.ii^f^ iq ncg^i^geiit ^ to foigetto 

V gite ytni an aRcount qf the;fhlp in which yoar 

^ *^ parcdt iMQjctoe^e, I h^ve wcittciju.to j'ou two or 

♦* tbree^tter* Qm(:^xw%. it,.- wji^rfv I hwe feirt by 

^< fife handJ, asj^tptd yCjU, aQ44^>H^<'^^ ^^ Y®^ 

' " ha X them bdofe .thiSi i »c|: ar^Y?.*<> y?o« B^"^ 

^^ ojuibofvtown^ I hav^ forgetjje^^.^^pXmune^ 

•^, whkh yoiirnKttberf«ilViQP9)ly^ro^^ 

.f < iQlfter^ which is joined with mine. But the mafter a 

*• name 
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^^ the fliip 18 hgimd to Lcgboro, cw%Md to Mr. 
<'FeteraodMf«ThciinMBUl, mercbanl^; ImioC 
^^ your opiniM^ dMtbjrTociibo's metuit nliwft at 
^^oixrlenenlutTtaitfcamedfor tjittli^ Blll^ 

'' however he has mified of his defign in theDfdi^ 
catiMt though he had ptcfVftd the book toi itt 
fotf ineveryfigweof .^^lieashehas eaufedhhttlio 
HbedmwalUMKtegWittaai, wkfaa hooked Aofe 
^ Ahcxftypomnmtmmh I mimmI to al«Mr a phf 
^' of Sir Sobett HmwOki Mrittco long fiaci^ aii4 
'' ktely pat into my haads ; 'tis caBod The Cijyjr/g 
*rof China by tlmt^t^n. it will coft me fix wdcs 
'' ftady, with <be probable benefit of ao haodnd 
*' pounds. In the loeao tkofc I am writtog a Ibog 
^« ftp St. Cecilia's Feaft, who, yottkooir^ isthe pai- 
^^ tronefs of mufick» This is trottblefame^ and no 
*^ ¥mf beneficial.; bot I could not deny the Stewards 
*^ of the Feafty who came in a body to doie So defim. 
'^ tbat kindnefsy one of them being Mr. Brii^g^maii^ 
^* wtide parents are your mother's firietids. I hope 
^^ to iend ^3^00 thirty gumeas btftween Midiaehxiaa 
'^ and CfarififtmSy of which i wiH give you aa ac- 
^/ cot^'wheii I come to town. I remeoiber the 
*^ cofinrel you give me in yonr letter; 'butdiihii- 
^^ tiin^y thbttgfa lawful in (bine cafes, isoot my tiu 
" lent ; ' yet, for your lake, I wi» ftniggle with the 
*^ plain opennefs of m^ biU^re, and keep in my jufi:"^ 
** 'refenftfeirt^lafeainft that degenerate order. In the 
*^ rrieaii fime, 1^ flatter not myfelf with any manner 
•* <if hopes, but do mjr doty, and'fiiffer for GodV 
^^ iake ; being affiiredi before hand^ never to be re- 
** warded, though the tim^s ihould alter. Towards 
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^^ the latter end of this mondi, Septeabtr) <9mrIftS 
*^ will begin t» recorcr his fWfeA healthy atcordtilg 
*^ to t^ nativity, which, cafting k myfetf, lam ixLtt 
^^ ifl t!^^ and all things hitherto have luip|ieMd ac- 
^ corrfingly to the very tirtie that I prtdi^ed (bem t 
^^ I hcfpt at the fame time to recover toore healthy ac- 
*• cWdkig to my age. Retnerfibcr rtie to poor Harry, 
•• Whofe prayers I earneftly ^kfire* My Virgil fiic- 
^ ceeds in thi world beyond its defert or my ejqi^^ 
'•• tadon. You know the profits might iave been 
** more } but neither my confcierice wrf my honour 
** would fttflfcr me to take tliem i but I never can 
** repcntof my cbnftancy, fiiicc I am thoroughly per- 
*^ funded of the juftice of the caufc for which I fuf- 
*^ &/C. It has plieafed God to raife up many fnenck 
^^ to me amon^ my enemies, though they who 
^^ oi^ht to have been my friends are negligent of 
^^ me. I am called to dkmer, and cannot go on with 
*^ tbb letter^ which I defire you to etcufe ; and am 

*^ Your moft affectionate father, / 

« JOHK DtYP" 
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